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Anton Bousquet 


Mans language certainly is one of the most important elements distin- 
guishing him from the other creatures roaming the earth. According to 
Martin Heidegger, it is the “House of Being,” man’s home and what shapes 
his own nature. This metaphor is the starting point of the present work, 
which aims at telling the (hi)story of the relationship between man’s lan- 
guage and his being, using the biblical narrative as a roadmap giving us a 
vision of the origin of language, of its evolution, and of its end. The biblical 
narrative here serves as a source for the creation of a “meta-narrative,’ that 
is, a new narrative that depicts the metaphysical world opened up by lan- 
guage: the (hi)story of man’s relationship with the house of being. 


Based on the description offered by the Bible, this meta-narrative tells 
how the House of Being comes to be built. It describes how this house 
becomes a village composed of scattered houses following the confusion 
of tongues at Babel; how the introduction of literacy radically transforms 
their dwellers’ relation to their own temporality, and how the learning of 
a foreign language, which comes as a consequence of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, offers man the opportunity to appropriate a foreign house and leads 
him to a homecoming that unveils the nature of his home. Following the 
Pentecost, the village formed by all the houses becomes a city, as men be- 
gin to translate the scriptures into every language, that is, as exchanges 
occur between all the houses. Finally, the end of language and its relation 
with man’s destiny is examined, in relation to the last days. 


Rooted in the philosophy of Heidegger and the spirituality of Karfried 
graf von Diirckheim, this work proposes a new vision of the nature of lan- 
guage and of its role in man’s destiny, one that uses the Bible as a guide but 
that is nonetheless not bound by its horizon. 
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Introduction 


It is only when man has learned to risk over and over 
again all that has seemed assured, that that which is 
forever unknowable breaks luminously upon him. Only 
then can Greater Life bestow on us its light as well as 
its darkness, only then can Divine Being enfold, renew 
and transform us.! 


— Karlfried Graf Diirckheim 


Man always seems to have been seeking something that is not to 
be found on earth, something that would be more precious than 
gold, shinier than diamonds, a “thing” that his mind cannot really 
grasp but whose existence is yet seen as clear as the day. This 
“thing” has been called by various names: God, divine being, the 
One, among others. This search always begins from an experi- 
ence of what is now called the “numinous,” a term popularized by 
Rudolf Otto that designates the mysterium tremendum et fasci- 
nans, * the experience of a fearful and fascinating mystery, which 
can be found anywhere and yet often remains difficult to perceive: 
in the sound of leaves dancing with the wind, in the moonlight’s 
reflection on still waters, or the warmth of another person’s hand. 


' Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as a 
Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 81. Print; Original 
German: “Nur wo der Mensch das fiir ihn Feststehende immer wieder aufs 
Spiel setzt, kann das nie Feststellbare sich durchsetzen, kann das Leben uns 
in seinem Glanz und in seiner Finsternis beritihren und das Sein erneuernd 
und verwandelnd in uns einschlieBen.” From: Dtirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der 
Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 100. 
Print. 

2 See Otto, Rudolf. Das Heilige, tiber das Irrationale in der Idee des Gét- 
tlichen und Sein Verhdltnis zum Rationalen. N.p.:1922. Print. 


ii Introduction 


Such experiences are often the subject of rationalizations and anal- 
yses. Man attempts to grasp them, to understand their meaning 
and make them fit his worldview. The result of this work is then 
passed on across time and space, to man’s contemporaries and 
his descendants. It gradually becomes the subject of two different 
forces, one that solidifies this tradition, and one that transforms 
it according to the will of its recipients. Ultimately, the tradi- 
tion, which finds its origin and meaning in the experience of the 
numinous, starts to lose its link to its source and it becomes some- 
thing “assured,” something that is distant and rigid, unrelated to 
our own experiences. There lies one of the dangers of all “reli- 
gious traditions”: they can undermine the very impulse that led 
to their genesis, that is, the search for the significance of the nu- 
minous, what Martin Heidegger called the “truth of being”? The 
Indian philosopher Jiddu Krishnamurti said that “the moment you 
follow someone you cease to follow Truth.“ If one receives a tradi- 
tion without relating it to his own experience, without unceasingly 
seeking to refine and improve it, one forsakes its original meaning. 
A religious tradition is meaningful only when it is linked to the 
experience of the numinous that is available to all, if they open up 
to it. 


Are traditions something that could be done away with? A 
stumbling block on the path of our search for the numinous? A 
positive answer would betray a failure to realize that traditions 
are the basis of man’s world. Without traditions passed on by his 
forefathers, man would not be able to “make sense” of the universe 
surrounding him. He would not be able to talk, not know how to 
feed or clothe himself, and he would not be able to survive on his 
own. This is especially true concerning language, which is, accord- 
ing to Hans-Georg Gadamer, “not just one of man’s possessions in 
the world; rather on it depends the fact that man has a world at 
all. The world as world exists for man as for no other creature that 
is in the world.””> The religious tradition is part of the linguistic 


3 See Heidegger, Martin. Pathmarks. Cambridge University Press, 1998: 
154. Print. 

* Secondary quote from: AZAASCHE. (PEGG APT). RE: AVEM, 1982. 
N. Pag.; Originally in: Lutyens, Mary. Krishnamurti: The years of awakening. 
London: John Murray, 1975: 272-274. Print. 

° Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 440. Print; Original German: “Die Sprache 
ist nicht nur eine der Ausstattungen, die dem Menschen, der in der Welt ist, 
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tradition. It is the work of our ancestors, their world, which repre- 
sents a rationalization of their collective search for the meaning of 
the numinous, the search for the essence of man’s being’® Without 
this tradition, very few would even begin to search for this essence, 
even though it constitutes, according to many specialists like Karl- 
fried Graf von Diirckheim,’ the destiny of man. More than this, 
to discard the tradition would be to cut oneself off from the conti- 
nuity and oneness of mankind, to sever the link that unites all the 
men who dwelt on this earth across the ages. To respect and pass 


zukommt, sondern auf ihr beruht, und in ihr stellt sich dar, da die Menschen 
tiberhaupt Welt haben. Ftir den Menschen ist die Welt als Welt da, wie sie fiir 
kein Lebendiges sonst Dasein hat, das auf der Welt ist.” From: Gadamer, Hans- 
Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode: 
Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010: 446-447. Print. 

° The word “world,” as it will be used in the present work, will represent 
the space opened by a construction, a building, and also the “metaphysical” 
space opened by language, in contrast with the “earthly” phenomenon offered 
by the senses. It will, for the most part, correspond to the concept of “world” 
developed by Heidegger in one of his best articles: The Origin of the Work 
of Art (See Heidegger, Martin. Heidegger: Off the Beaten Track. Cambridge 
University Press, 2002: 27. Print; GA 5:35-36). It should nonetheless be noted 
that this conception of the “world” significantly differs from the one developed 
by the philosopher in his early work Being and Time, which is more widely 
known. Furthermore, Heidegger’s world is also not to be seen as a Platonic 
metaphysical realm independent from the earth, as both are deeply intertwined: 
the earth needs the world to shine in the eyes of men but the world is built 
upon the earth. 

” Karlfried Graf von Diirckheim (1896-1988) was a German psychologist 
and Zen master. During his career as a diplomat during the Third Reich era, he 
was sent to Japan, where he spent several years discovering Japanese culture, 
and in particular the Zen tradition. After the war, he returned to Germany 
and began to tread what would become the path of the rest of his life: the 
practice of Zen. Dtirckheim nonetheless did not live the life of a recluse, away 
from the world. He devoted his life to the sharing of his practice, through 
the publication of numerous books and the creation of therapies combining his 
knowledge of modern psychology with his Zen practice. His fascination for the 
richness of Zen did not lead him to a religious conversion, but rather only to 
a spiritual quest. He never became a Buddhist, and never distanced himself 
from the tradition in which he grew up, Christianity, even though many aspects 
of his thought may appear to contradict mainstream Christian theology. His 
teachings, which are neither strictly Christian nor Buddhist, foremost reflect 
a preoccupation for the destiny of man, and his spiritual development, as the 
search for his “essential being” (das Wesen). His work will occupy a central 
place in the present work, and it will be put in relation with another Bavarian 
thinker, whose teachings remarkably complements the ones of Dtirckheim: the 
philosopher Martin Heidegger. 
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on one’s cultural inheritance is a way to subjugate one’s own ego 
to the wholeness of creation, to forget oneself and take one’s place 
in the oneness of nature (®votc). 


For almost two millennia, the Western world has been shaped 
by a particular tradition that replaced the myriad of others that 
preceded it across the lands of Europe, the Middle-East, and parts 
of Africa and West-Asia. The druids, sorcerers, shamans and hea- 
then priests of yore slowly faded away to let place to the prophets, 
patriarchs, Levites and Messiah of the Biblical tradition. Even 
nowadays, a period that sees this tradition often vilified, its in- 
fluence is still as deep as it is broad, permeating the languages, 
history, literature, and cultures of the entire globe. In modern 
times, this tradition has nonetheless been caught between two ex- 
treme approaches. 


The first of these approaches is fideism, that is, the acceptance 
of the tradition as a revealed truth that cannot be questioned but 
rather only be followed. This is the point of view of the “believer,” 
of the “faithful,” whose task is to follow the path traced by the 
tradition, and to interpret it only when an obscure phrasing or 
terminology demands it. This represents an easy path for the men 
touched by the numinous, as it presents them with a clear-cut 
answer. It reveals “truth” without the need of a quest to find 
it. Without such a quest, however, the tradition is then fossilized 
and man stands still on the path toward his destiny. Instead of 
being seen as a sign, the experience of the numinous is seen as 
divine being itself. Man looks at the finger, without realizing that 
it points to the moon, and the moon thus remains unseen. 


The second approach is historicism, which attempts to see 
the biblical tradition as the subject of scientific historical inquiry. 
While this approach rightfully recognizes the necessity to use the 
tradition as the basis for a search, its proponents have seldom 
been guided by the meaning of the experience of the numinous. 
Their endeavor often was to “debunk” the tradition as a mere myth 
that stands in the way of man’s “enlightenment” through science 
and technique. This path is one that requires more intellectual 
skills and work than the first, but it is one whose aim is radically 
different, and even perhaps diametrically opposed to the search for 
the “truth of being.” While the fideist mistakes the finger for what 
it points to, the historicist is only concerned with the origin of the 


finger, trying to uncover deficiencies in its nature. His desire is 
to point out the errors of his forefathers, to show the falsehood of 
their representations, without considering what they intended to 
represent. 


Fideism tends to see the biblical tradition as purely “heav- 
enly,” a divine meta-physical creation that transcends space, time, 
and matter. Historicism, on the other hand, tends to see it as an 
“earthly” object, as a record of events that occurred in the physical 
world, in the past, and that is either true or false. Between these 
two extremes, modernism has given rise to a third way: one that 
sees the tradition as a series of allegories, which may be the source 
of some “universal truths,” lessons to guide the life of the mod- 
ern man. Like historicism, this third way acknowledges the need 
for a search, and it may even touch on the question of the nature 
of the numinous. What leads it to a dead end, however, is that 
such “universal truths” are meant to form the basis of a universal 
ethics, perhaps even an anthropology, rather than to seek out the 
“truth of being” pointed out by the numinous. 


The biblical tradition is a treasure handed out to mankind 
from the dawn of history, one that possesses a profoundly complex 
and delicate nature. Its prevalence in Western culture and its 
influence on its civilization has been so deep that men have often 
forgotten the impulse of the experience of the numinous from which 
it originates. As the German psychologist and teacher of the Zen 
tradition Karlfried Graf von Diirckheim said: 


There is an urgent need to penetrate the Bible other 
than through scientific and rational exegesis. If God 
is the beyond, an external comprehension of the texts 
will never allow us to discover the real content, and it is 
better to be silent! We must enter upon the Way, unveil 
that which is hidden and become children of God, but 
nothing happens when we do it mentally or through 
some intellectual adherence! A living faith makes the 
believer listen to the mystery which speaks within.® 


The Bible is work carved in language. It is inherently worldly, that 
is, meta-physical. This worldly nature is nonetheless not its only 


8 Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karlfried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991. N. pag. PDF. 
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dimension: it is also a sign pointing to both the heavenly and the 
earthly. The heavenly is the transcendence, what is beyond both 
earth and world, beyond our experience of the phenomenon offered 
by the senses and beyond what can be sheltered within language, 
what is outside time and space and cannot be grasped by man’s 
logos. The earthly is the raw matter from which our body comes, 
and which allows us to experience the creation. It is what forms 
the foundation of man’s existence, the physical universe that grows 
and changes like an organism, forming a whole that is the source 
of its own becoming, that is, nature as Mvotc [Physis]. In order 
to “listen to the mystery which speaks within,” one needs to open 
oneself up to the three dimensions of the biblical tradition: earthly, 
worldly, and heavenly. This firstly means that this tradition must 
be experienced rather than studied. It must be felt rather than 
analyzed as an object. The links between the worldly narrative 
of the Bible and both the earth and the heavens must become 
visible. Only then can the tradition cease to become a barrier or 
a mirage preventing man’s quest for the fulfillment of his destiny 
and his progress on the path toward the truth of being. As said 
by S* Ephrem (A. D. 306 — 373): 


reshS ware’ pone rites Nature is before thy hand, 
bs cee Scripture before thine eyes, 

rests lam Lys rts and nature is hard for us, 
(doc sara Scripture is easy for us.® 


To find refuge in a revealed tradition instead of searching for 
man’s essential being is easy. To abandon the tradition completely 
is even easier. The real challenge is to experience nature through 
the lens of tradition, without forsaking one’s own point of view, 
that is, without letting oneself be transformed by the tradition, 
without becoming its prisoner. Thus approached, the text handed 
out through tradition can become our guide, and so, without the 
need for it to be “verified” or proofed for historical accuracy, as 
what matters is not the text itself, but rather the way it can trans- 


° Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 323. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
201. Print. 
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form us. As the French hermeneut Paul Ricoeur said: “the text 
is the mediation through which we understand ourselves.”!° This 
can be true of any text. The special nature of the biblical tra- 
dition only enhances the depth and range of this understanding. 
This nonetheless does not imply that the personal experience of 
the biblical tradition, through its link with the numinous and the 
earth, is ego-centric: 


If it remains true that hermeneutics terminates in self- 
understanding, then the subjectivism of this proposi- 
tion must be rectified by saying that to understand 
oneself is to understand oneself in front of the text. 
Consequently, what is appropriation from one point of 
view is disappropriation from another. To appropriate 
is to make what was alien become one’s own. What 
is appropriated is indeed the matter of the text. But 
the matter of the text becomes my own only if I disap- 
propriate myself, in order to let the matter of the text 
be. So I exchange the me, master of itself, for the self, 
disciple of the text.'! 


To “let the matter of the text be” is the starting point, what is 
needed to experience the biblical tradition as a key to essential 
being. The text is merely a sign, pointing out this essential being. 
To become a “disciple of the text” is, in the present case, only 
to enter the path, to go through the threshold of the gate that 
is the numinous. The French hermeneut argues that it ends with 
the understanding of the self. Indeed, but only if this imply the 
perception that one’s self is only a drop in the ocean that is being, 
that one is not only part of a whole, but rather that one is the 


10 TBA. Original French: “le texte est la médiation par laquelle nous nous 
comprenons nous-méme.” From: Ricoeur, Paul. Essais d’hermeneutique Vol. 
2, Du texte a Vaction. Paris: Points essais edition. Paris, 1998: 115. Print. 

"™ Ricoeur, Paul, and Richard Kearney. From Tert to Action: Essays in 
Hermeneutics, II. Trans. Kathleen Blamey and John B. Thompson. Evanston, 
Ill: Northwestern University Press, 2007: 37. Print; Ibid.°: 54; “s’il reste vrai 
que Vherméneutique s’achéve dans la compréhension de soi, il faut rectifier 
le subjectivisme de cette proposition en disant que se comprendre, c’est se 
comprendre devant le texte. Dés lors, ce qui est appropriation d’un point 
de vue est désappropriation d’un autre point de vue. Approprier, c’est faire 
que ce qui était étranger devient propre. Ce qui est approprié, c’est bien la 
chose du texte. Mais la chose du texte ne devient mon propre que si je me 
désapproprie de moi-méme, pour laisser étre la chose du texte. Alors j’échange 
le mot. maitre de lui-méme, contre le soi, disciple du texte” 
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whole. To become a disciple of the text then means to enter it 
wholeheartedly, relinquishing one’s ego to take one’s place within 
the universe of the narrative and to accomplish the destiny that it 
gives us: to consciously walk the path toward our essential being. 


The relation between the text, any text, and the search for 
man’s essential being is nevertheless not easily seen. One first 
needs to realize that texts are manifestations of language, and one 
then needs to comprehend the fact that language is not only what 
allows us to have a world, as Gadamer said: it is also what allows 
us to be, as the only creatures that can seek what is pointed out 
by the experiences of the numinous, and walk on the path toward 
divine being. It is because man is the C@ov Adyov éyov [zon légon 
échon],!? the animal with the logos, that he can investigate what 
lies beyond the range of his sensory, earthly experiences. Here, 
however, do the insights of our time show their value. The German 
philosopher Martin Heidegger,!® who dedicated most of his life to 
the question of the relation between language and being, showed 
that we do not have a language; that it is not an object that we can 
use and master. Our relation to language is rather one of mutual 
enslavement: language controls us as much as we control it. We 
shape it as much as it shapes us: our thought, our culture, and 
our life. To become a disciple of the text thus means to cease to 
treat language as a servant and to enter into a dialogue with it, 
that is, to tone down the ego and listen to what language says, the 
language that is beyond the text. 


Here can we realize the fact that the biblical narrative is more 


' Heidegger, Martin. Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy. Indiana 
University Press, 2009: 76. Print. 

13 Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) was a German philosopher, who devoted 
his life to the question of the essence of man’s being. Although he is mostly 
known for one of his first publication, Being and Time (1927), his thought 
took a radical turn following this book, and he then endeavored to refound 
the thinking of being upon a new basis, rejecting the “metaphysical” world 
of philosophy to find back the inceptual impulse at its origin, in the very 
beginning of this world: in the thought of some of the pre-Socratics, such as 
Heraclitus, Anaximander, and Parmenides. The poetic and ambiguous words 
of these first “philosophers” became to him a source for the rediscovery of 
the essence of thinking, which is to be found in the creation of poetry. This 
“poetry” is nonetheless not to be understood as beautiful verses, but rather as 
the establishment of a link between a thinking man and the universe into which 
he is thrown. Together with the work of Diirckheim, the work of Heidegger 
will be one of the foundation stones of the present work. 
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than a simple work of language, more than an ore that can be 
used to refine our knowledge of the creation: the Bible is carved in 
language but it also tells us of language, not only as text but also 
within its narrative. It recounts the (hi)story of the language of its 
universe, from its beginning until its end. It tells us of its origin 
and growth, of the budding and withering of its branches, but more 
importantly, it can tell us concerning its purpose and concerning 
its place in man’s destiny. The (hi)story of language represents the 
roadmap of man’s progress on the path toward his essential being. 
To become a disciple of this particular text can thus have a special 
significance: to experience the (hi)story of language is to enter the 
path of thinking, the path toward essential being, beginning one’s 
search, which is more than a mere reception. This (hi)story may 
not be history, but it can be more than a story. When it is seen 
as neither an unquestioned, revealed truth nor as a myth, man 
can decide to become a disciple of this (hi)story, to learn about 
the nature of his self, but more importantly, also learn about the 
destiny of the whole of which this self is an integral part, and learn 
to become an organ through which divine being can flow. 


The (hi)story of language and being in the biblical tradition 
is nonetheless not one that is clearly shown on the surface of the 
text. It becomes only visible to the disciple, to the one who is 
resolute to enter and to experience the universe of the narrative. 
The (hi)story of language and being is concealed by its earthly 
focus, as the (hi)story of men, of their lands and their deeds, but 
not directly as the (hi)story of their world, of the way they organize 
the universe into a set of structures and “things.” The narrative 
represents the story of the physical universe, of the earth and the 
skies, and of the men between them. The (hi)story of language, on 
the other hand, is located on another plane: it is the story of the 
world, of the meta-physical, what is neither the earth nor the skies, 
and yet rests on them both, and is intertwined with both. This 
story must be extracted from the raw matter that is the narrative 
in order to unveil the meta-narrative that it conceals. 


This meta-narrative could be told in a purely technical way, 
using linguistics and the traditional philosophy of language to ana- 
lyze the vision of language that the narrative gives us, that is, what 
is the language of the biblical universe. It would, however, greatly 
diminish its value, which foremost is to reveal the role of language 
in man’s being. This relation between language and being is one 
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that must be felt and experienced rather than analyzed and de- 
scribed. Therefore, the meta-narrative of language and being must 
be “brought back to the earth,” and not remain disconnected from 
it, purely meta-physical. The starting point of this return to the 
earth will be a simple meta-phor, that is, a carrying across different 
realms!*: Heidegger’s insight that language represents the “house 
of being,” (das Haus des Seins'?) man’s meta-physical dwelling. 
More than a mere “poetic imagery,” this metaphor encapsulates 
the idea that language is not a tool that we use to “translate” our 
thoughts but rather what allows us to be, as ontological creatures 
distinct from the others that fill the earth and the skies. Starting 
from what may appear to be nothing more than an insignificant 
metaphor, the entire meta-narrative can be unveiled: not as a 
purely abstract set of meta-physical constructions, but rather as 
the story of the building and evolution of the first “house of be- 
ing,” which was first built and dwelt in by Adam but which was 


4 Note concerning the use of hyphenation in the present work: The pur- 
pose of the insertion of hyphens in compound words is primarily to highlight 
their origin, and to show that these words are the result of the conflation of 
two or more concepts. The work of time indeed has a tendency to erode the 
separation between these words: it first transforms two separated words into a 
single hyphenated word, and progressively this separation becomes completely 
blurred, often completely masking its origin. For example, it would be vir- 
tually impossible for someone to guess that the name of the French city of 
Lyon originally comes from the Gaulish Lug dunum, meaning the “fortress of 
[the god] Lugus.” The voluntary insertion of hyphens aims at counteracting 
the effect of this erosion, emphasizing the original and literal meaning of the 
words joined by the hyphen. Heidegger is one of the pioneers of this practice 
among modern philosophers, the most famous example being the hyphenation 
of the word Dasein, which is a common German word that is often translated 
as “existence,” but whose origin, Da-sein, literally means being-there. This 
simple emphasis became one of the starting points of his philosophy, and dur- 
ing all his life he persisted in using hyphenation as a way to highlight the 
richness of the traditions concealed in the languages spoken across the earth, 
and especially his mother tongue. This process can nonetheless also be seen as 
a movement of distanciation from the abstract, the overly metaphysical, and 
as a return to the simplicity found in these compound words, which are often 
more “down to earth.” Even though it may be less familiar to us, the word 
“being-there” is closer to our natural intuition and our senses than the word 
“existence,” whose etymology and origin are concealed unless one especially 
searches for them. Such hyphenations therefore represent a powerful and yet 
simple way to unveil and point out something in these familiar words that has 
been forgotten by most, precisely because they are too familiar. 

' Heidegger, Martin, and David Farrell Krell. Basic Writings. New York: 
HarperCollins, 1993: 217. Print. (Letter on humanism); Original German: 
GA 9: 313. 
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later also shaped and extended by his descendants, progressively 
transforming it into a village and even a city. It can thus be ex- 
perienced in its relation to our earthly life, rather than simply be 
contemplated as a set of abstract concepts. 


The present work will represent the uncovering of a meta- 
narrative of language and being from the biblical narra- 
tive, letting the story of the “house of being” be told, so 
as to reveal firstly how the Deity guides man’s walk on 
the path toward his essential being by initiating a series 
of transformations of his house of being, and secondly re- 
veal man’s destin-ation. It will be seen through the lens of the 
earthly experience of the phenomenon (®votc) and the lens of the 
worldly, scientific knowledge (Téyvn), as both are necessary in or- 
der to unveil what lies beyond earth and world, that is, what the 
numinous is always pointing at: the “essential being” (Wesen!®) 
of Diirckheim, the “beyng” (Seyn) of Heidegger. 


The meta-narrative that will be uncovered in the present work 
will show language as a vehicle driven by the Deity, a vehicle that 
carries man through six different “stations” that represent different 
steps on the path toward his destiny. Each one of these stations 
can be seen as a way through which man comes to perceive the 
nature of his facticity, the nature of the world into which he is 
thrown. As a fish that only comes to realize what water is once 
he is taken out of it, man is given an opportunity to perceive new 
portions of his world at each one of these stations. Not all men 
will seize these opportunities, but these “ek-stases,”!" that is, the 
series of extractions from something too familiar to be seen, will 
form the backbone of man’s path toward his essential being and 
the way through which he can redeem his fallen nature. Each ek- 
stasis will represent a call for the conversion of mankind so that 
he will perceive his true nature and become what he is meant to 


16 The German word Wesen is difficult to translate into English, as it 


possesses a wide range of meanings in German. For the present work, it would 
suffice to mention that it here conflates the notion of “essence” and the notion 
of “being,” explaining why it has been translated as “essential being” in the 
following translation of one of Diirckheim’s most famous book: Dtirckheim, 
Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as a Spiritual Exercise. 
Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971. Print. 

17 The Greek word &k-otacic can be literally interpreted as “the action of 
standing outside of something.” This word usually designates a “displacement,” 
but it also is the source of the English concept of “ecstasy.” 
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be. 


The telling of the meta-narrative should nevertheless not be 
seen as a work of “biblical hermeneutics” in the classical sense of 
the term. Indeed, the meaning of the biblical narrative will not 
be here considered an aim but rather only as a means. The Bible 
will be seen as a source of raw material, passed on to us as our 
inheritance, which can be refined in order to unconceal our own 
relation to being and to the divine. The (hi)story of language and 
being that it will reveal can constitute a small beacon on the path 
of our appropriation of being and the divine, one that is neither 
a “revealed truth” nor a “scientific inquiry,” but rather the fruit 
of an inquiry of being rooted in tradition. It will acknowledge the 
tradition, not as a prison limiting the range of our quest but rather 
as the ground upon which we can contribute to the edification 
of what we received as an inheritance from our ancestors. The 
products of modern scholarship will be used, but they will not be 
considered as inherently superior to tradition. 


As Dirckheim tells us: “The sound of Being resonates all the 
time! We must learn how to hear this sound.”!® The biblical 
narrative is a voice from the past, one that can echo in the heart 
of every man walking his way on the path of transformation, on 
the path of beyng. The meta-narrative itself represents a map 
of this path, a map and not the map. Why look at this path, 
walked by the men of the narrative, rather than the one we are 
walking on now, one may ask. It is precisely because we do not 
stand on this path that it is worthy of being looked upon: only 
from a distance may we clearly see it, in its fullness, without the 
interference caused by our own presence. Only from the point of 
view of a “revealed narrative” can we be able to look at (hi)story 
in its entirety, as something whole and unmoving. The narrative 
offers us an occasion to peer at such a thing, to hear a (hi)story of 
being, something that transcends our presence and points toward 
that which cannot be grasped but rather only experienced. 


The following (hi)story of language and being in the biblical 
narrative will, for the most part, follow the linear structure of the 
Bible, which approximately follows the timeline of the narrative’s 


'8 Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karifried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991. N. pag. PDF. 
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universe, from its creation until the end of days. After a prelim- 
inary chapter exposing the origin, the purpose, and the entryway 
to the meta-narrative (Ch. 1), the meta-narrative itself will be un- 
folded, starting from the first mention of language in the Genesis 
narrative and ending with the last one, found in the Apocalypse 
(Ch. 2-7). This work will comprise seven chapters, which, start- 
ing from the second one, will each correspond to a new stat-ion of 
language and a new ek-stasis in the world of the narrative. These 
seven chapters can be succinctly outlined as follows: 


e 1 — The way to the meta-narrative: The first chapter will 
show the genesis of the meta-narrative, which does not begin 
in the narrative itself but rather in the work of the pathfind- 
ers who cleared the way toward its door. The (hi)story of 
language and being is indeed not clearly visible to an un- 
prepared reader of the biblical text. This (hi)story is a nar- 
rative concealed in the narrative, and its key must first be 
discovered before it can be unlocked. In order to become 
the source of an experience rather than merely be read as 
a metaphysical discourse, the meta-narrative has to be told 
in the language of poetry, the one of Heidegger and Holder- 
lin, which is close to the earth, but this language must first 
be learned by those to whom the earthly has become un- 
familiar or foreign. Furthermore, it is also something that 
must be experienced rather than read, implying that one 
therefore has to nurture his ability to put worldly knowl- 
edge in relation with earthly experiences prior to beginning 
the exploration of this (hi)story. For this task, the work of 
Diirckheim will be our guide. The poiesis of Heidegger and 
the meta-phor inspired by Diirckheim are nonetheless only 
prerequisites allowing man to approach the threshold of the 
meta-narrative. Its door will only be unlocked when man 
experiences his first ek-stasis, as the breaking of a blindness 
(AnOn / lethe) to what is too familiar and pervasive to be 
perceived. This last key is one that is directly handed to 
us by the German philosopher: the unconcealment of our 
world; of our facticity; of the fact that we are thrown into 
language, which is the house of our being. By representing 
the house of being within itself, and showing it to us, Hei- 
degger offers us the opportunity of an ek-stasis, revealing the 
nature of our world. Through this revelation, the doorway 
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to the (hi)story of language and being in the narrative opens 
up. We are first given a possibility not only to see our world 
as such but also to experience it rather than to merely live 
blind inside it. We are also thereby given the possibility to 
experience another world: the one of the narrative, which 
forms a narrative within the universe of the narrative. The 
exploration of this world and the unfolding of its (hi)story 
can then begin. 


2 — The creation of language: The emergence of language 
marks the beginning of man’s being as a human, distinct 
from the language-less animals. Language allows a world to 
appear beyond the physical: the meta-physical, a creation 
sealed by a covenant between God and Adam, establishing 
the names of the earthly creatures. In the meta-narrative, 
this marks the beginning of the building of the house of being 
that man will now inhabit. This emergence of language is 
mainly described in the first three chapters of the book of 
Genesis. 


3 — The confusions of tongues: As a consequence of the 
construction of the tower of Babel, the descendants of Noah 
are divided into seventy-two groups, each speaking a differ- 
ent language. In the meta-narrative, this implies that the 
house of being is now transformed into a village, composed 
of seventy-two different houses. Following this event, each 
group will face something new: the unintelligible. Indeed, 
until then, all human speech was intelligible to everyone, but 
the confusion of tongues marks the appearance of the unfa- 
miliar, of the unknown, something that will change man’s 
relation to language. Man may perceive the existence of the 
other houses of the village but he cannot enter them yet. 
The narrative concerning the confusion of tongues is mainly 
located in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. 


4 — The Sinaitic revelation: The arrival to Mount Sinai, fol- 
lowing the Exodus of the Hebrews, coincides with the advent 
of the written word in the narrative. Through this event, 
combined with the handing down of the Torah to Moses, a 
transition from an exclusively oral world to one in which writ- 
ing has a prominent place is initiated. In the meta-narrative, 
this implies a series of profound modifications of the archi- 
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tecture of the houses of being, and it changes the way its 
inhabitants are affected by the work of time, thereby also 
changing their relation to time itself. This part will be based 
on the several mentions of writing that are scattered in the 
second half of the book of Exodus (from chapter 20 to 40). 


5 — The Babylonian exile: The Babylonian captivity marks 
the beginning of a religious diglossia among the Jews: the 
Hebrew language, the sacralized language of the Torah, be- 
comes a second language as their mother tongue gradually 
becomes Aramaic. This event, in the narrative, concerns 
only the Hebrews, but it also symbolizes something shared 
by all the other peoples: the alienation from the home, from 
the language of Adam that was once the native language of 
all the descendants of Adam, but which now becomes foreign, 
and requires a conscious effort in order to be re-appropriated. 
With this new stat-ion of the meta-narrative, man now ex- 
periences the possibility to travel to another house of being 
and to make it a new home. He then has to reconsider his 
relationship with his home and with the foreign. For this 
chapter, the texts to be analyzed will cover references to 
language in three books: the second book of Kings for the 
pre-captivity period (2 Ki 18, mainly), scattered references 
in the book of Daniel for the captivity period, and finally the 
book of Ezra for the post-captivity period. 


6 — The Pentecost: With the Pentecost, the Old Covenant 
is superseded by the New: all the peoples filling the earth 
are united through a common law and a common revelation 
that transcends linguistic boundaries. The Bible, which itself 
appears within the narrative, is formed following this event, 
as a book written in three languages (Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Greek), but whose message will be preached in all languages, 
to all nations. This part of the narrative recounts the tran- 
sition from a world composed of isolated peoples, speaking 
different languages, to a world that transcends the limits 
of individual languages. On the meta-narrative level, this 
marks the beginning of the transformation of the village into 
a city, as all the houses of being enter in relation with one 
another. The revealed law, the biblical text itself, forms a 
Sanctuary, central point of the city, which is split into three 
different houses and is brought, through translation, to the 
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four corners of the city. This event will become the source of 
a clash of tongues, arising from the tension between the fact 
that all men share a common revelation and the fact that 
they nonetheless still speak different languages. This final 
part will be based on the account of the Jewish Pentecost 
described in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the account of the Pentecost of the Gentiles found in the 
tenth chapter of the same book. 


e 7 — The Apocalypse: The last chapter will be dedicated to 
the place of language in the last days, as described by the 
narrative, and to the teleology of language. The destiny of 
the city of being will be discussed, to see its ultimate pur- 
pose and the role it plays in man’s destiny, for each man as 
an individual and for mankind as a whole. Contrary to the 
other parts of the narrative, the text is here mostly silent 
concerning the end of language. Only a few allusions to lan- 
guage are to be found in the prophetic parts of the Bible, the 
Apocalypse in particular, and thus the meta-narrative will 
mainly be based on an interpolation between the previous 
chapter and the ultimate end of language in the narrative, 
which is revealed in silence. 


Each one of the chapters forming the meta-narrative (Ch. 2-7) will 
be composed of two parts. The first will be dedicated to an exam- 
ination of the text of the narrative and to its exegesis according 
to the tradition of the Church. It will be focused on language but 
it will also sometimes examine the broader context of the narra- 
tive, and in particular the development of man’s relationship with 
being, such as man’s creation or his fall from Eden, for example. 
Following this, the second part will uncover the meta-narrative of 
language and being, telling the (hi)story of the world of the bib- 
lical universe, from the beginning of the construction of the first 
house of being until its transformation into a city, observing man’s 
relationship with his dwelling(s) and how this relationship paves 
the way for the fulfillment of his destiny, if he is willing to seize 
the opportunities offered to him. The narrative brought to light in 
the first part will provide an earthly anchor, in the phenomenon 
described by the text, so that a “meta-discourse” can then be de- 
veloped in the second part, using the meta-physical, philosophical, 
or linguistic tools discovered by modern scholarly thought. This 
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meta-discourse will then be the subject of a meta-phor, bringing 
it back to the earth in the form of the (hi)story of the house of 
being, so that it can be experienced rather than remain purely 
metaphysical, and thereby also become part of our experience of 
our essential being. 


“He who has ears to hear, let him hear” (Mar 4:9) 
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Chapter 1 


The way to the 
meta-narrative 


rales: wer chaisams In the faith as in a ship go 
réwla war’ snaShas sai down to His Scriptures as a 
rairsal dus sailor to the port. 


— Saint Ephrem, Hymns on Faith 


As the Syrian poet tells us, the biblical narrative is a ship, 
and those who wish to enter it are as sailors. The ship is useless if 
its sailors have no knowledge of navigation, or if it has no destina- 
tion. Before a man can become a sailor, he must have received the 
teaching of a master, who himself was taught by others, forming a 
continuous chain linking him to the pioneers of seafaring and nav- 
igation. The Scriptures are the ship, but the ship is only a means 
to an end. The sailor does not want to look at the ship itself, 
but rather wants it to bring him to the high seas, so that he can 
fill himself with visions of remote lands that he could never have 


' Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 331. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
213. Print; It can be remarked that a port, in Syriac, is called the “House of 
Ships!” (eisai dus). 
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reached without it. The meta-narrative is one of these remote and 
exotic lands, whose sight will here be sought. 


Before beholding the remote land, one must nonetheless first 
learn the nature of the ship, the nature of the materials it is made 
of, the way it is used to navigate, and the art of navigation itself. 
Before one can experience the meta-narrative, one must first be 
able to see it, something that requires that one first appropriate the 
language in which it can be told. The meta-narrative is indeed not 
meant to be merely heard but also to be felt in one’s senses, that 
is, to lead to an experience of the house of being as man’s dwelling, 
his inheritance, rather than as a mere tool for communication. It 
therefore cannot be told in the language of the Téyvn [Téchneé], 
that is, as the product of man’s logos rather than the fruit of an 
experience of the creation, and it is vain if it is only read or heard 
as a mere metaphysical discourse. It must be whispered close to 
the earth rather than loudly proclaimed in the clouds. It must be 
told in the language that is near the origin, near the foundation 
of language. This is the language of the poets, which will give us 
a first part of the key unlocking the door toward the (hi)story of 
language and being in the biblical narrative. 


1.1 The path of poetry 


The history of human thought can be seen as a movement of world 
exploration. It began as an upward movement starting from the 
surface of the world, that is, the parts of it that remained close to 
the earth, works of language that are “metaphysical” but close to 
the concrete and tangible experiences felt and shared by mankind. 
The narrative can be seen as one of such primordial works, one 
that tells us of the earth and the heavens, in a rather direct 
and “down-to-earth” manner. This upward movement slowly pro- 
gressed toward an increasingly higher knowledge of the metaphys- 
ical. Through this movement, the world is seen as a picture, whose 
fineness becomes greater with time, but it also induces a distancia- 
tion from the root of the world, the source of language from which 
the world itself came to be, that is, the earth. Left untamed, this 
movement also alienates man from the heavenly, and in particular 
from the experience of the numinous. This alienation comes to 
pass when man loses sight of the purpose of the world and of how 
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all the “things” of this world came to be. 


In order for things to be, they must indeed first be brought 
forth to language, to the world, in a process described by Aristotle 
as potesis (moinotc): “Every occasion for whatever passes over and 
goes forward into presencing from that which is not presencing 
is poiesis, is bringing forth [Her-vor-bringen].”* The Greek word 
poiesis, from which the word “poetry” originates, designates the 
bringing-forth of poetic compositions and of all types of artworks. 
It also includes the work of the craftsman, which is usually per- 
ceived as “technical.” Poiesis is the fundamental way by which 
things are brought forth to the world and by which man expresses 
himself in it, pouring out his will in poetry, the product of a poiesis. 
For Heidegger, however, poiesis has been increasingly replaced by 
pure Technik, a word not only to be seen as mere technology, as 
many have translated this term in English, but rather as the illu- 
sion that the universe can be understood as a machine and that 
mathematical tools alone would allow man to understand nature 
(as ®voic). With a poiesis, what is brought forth by the will of 
man is the result of the encounter between the earth and the world: 
the physical, the natural on the one hand and the meta-physical 
logos on the other. Modern Technik, to which biblical hermeneu- 
tics can be seen to belong, on the other hand, is the source of its 
own perpetuation: man no longer knows the purpose of what is 
brought forth, and the “progress” of the technique becomes its own 
motivation. This causes man to lose sight of the earth and to see it 
as a mere source of material that can be used for the development 
of the technique. His meta-physical, technical representation of 
the universe then seems to prevail over nature itself. 


For the German thinker, man must return to the primal ex- 
perience of poiesis, uncontaminated by an all-powerful technique, 
so as to free himself and be able to truly be the person he is des- 


2 Secondary translation from Heidegger’s, in: Heidegger, Martin. The 


Question Concerning Technology, and Other Essays. Garland Pub., 1977: 10. 
Print; Original Greek: “oio®’ 611 noinoic éoti T1 TOAD: 4 Yap TOL EK TOD pL} SvtOC 
ic TO Ov idvtt OTMODV aitia TOG EOTL NOINOIG, WOTE Kai ai DO MhOAIG TAs TEYVAIC 
EPYAOAl TOUjOEIG Eioi Kai O1 TOUTOV SnLLOUPyoi TAvTES ToMtTAt.” From: Aristotle. 
“Symposium 205b-c.” Perseus, 23 Sept. 2015. 

3 In modern philosophy, the so-called “analytic” tradition can be seen as 
spearheading the advocacy of the reign of the Technik, whereas the “conti- 
nental” tradition often expressed criticism of the way modern men have let 
themselves be led by it rather than to put it at the service of mankind. 
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tined to be: a man who is close to the truth of being; who is a 
neighbor of truth. To do so first implies a distanciation of himself 
from the most pervasive element of the technique: its language. 
In order to emancipate man from a language caught in the grip of 
the technique, it may seem that “the simple must be wrested from 
the complex, measure must be opposed to excess. What supports 
and dominates beings as a whole must come into the open.”* Such 
a task is nonetheless impossible, according to Heidegger: “What 
endures is never drawn from the transient. What is simple can 
never be directly derived from the complex. Measure does not lie 
in excess. We never find the ground in the abyss,” meaning that 
man must first reject the complex altogether in order to rediscover 
the simple. He must do away with the technical so as to find back 
the inceptual, that is, the poetical. The Technik has its origin in 
the potesis but its degeneracy causes man to lose sight of the true 
nature of the poetic, which is to bring the earth and the heavens 
to the world, so that man can know them, that is, make sense of 
the earthly experience he has of them. For Heidegger, this diagno- 
sis could be applied to modern culture as a whole but this can be 
seen as particularly true concerning the biblical tradition, which 
is not only severed from the earth by hermeneutics but also from 
the heavenly experience of the numinous, which can be seen at 
the source of all religious traditions. The return to an inceptual 
experience of the poetic is the first step on the way toward a re- 
discovery of the numinous, toward “a living faith,” which “makes 
the believer listen to the mystery which speaks within,”® as Diirck- 
heim said. It is also a necessary step for those who wish to see the 
ship of the Scriptures depart from the port and lead them to new 
territories; to see the meta-narrative beyond the narrative, and 
let it become the source of an experience. The perception of the 
meta-narrative requires an acute sense of the nature of the poetic, 


4 Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 

Humanity Books, 2000. Print. p 58 ; Original German: “das Einfache muf8 
der Verwirrung abgerungen, das Ma dem Maflosen vorgesetzt werden. Jenes 
mu ins Offene kommen, was das Seiende im Ganzen tragt und durchherrscht.” 
From: GA 4: 41. 
5 Tbid.: 59; Original German: “Was bleibt, wird daher nie aus dem 
Verganglichen geschépft. Das Einfache lat sich nie unmittelbar aus dem Ver- 
worrenen aufgreifen. Das Maf liegt nicht im Maflosen. Den Grund finden wir 
nie im Abgrund.” From: GA 4: 41. 

®° Goettmann, Alphonse. The Path of Initiation. N.p.: Theosis Books, 
2009. N. Pag. Print. 
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as the poetic is the source of language, just as it is the source of 
the narrative. The appropriation of this source will then show the 
importance of not departing too far from it and the necessity to 
bring back what has been severed from it; to bring back what is 
too “meta-physical” back to the earth. 


In his Elucidations of Holderlin’s Poetry, the cornerstone of 
his new approach to the question of being, Heidegger describes 
poetry as “a founding by the word and in the word,”” indicating 
that poetry is language, of course, but that it also mainly is the 
source of language, what makes language be. Even further than 
this: 


The poet names. . . all things with respect to what 
they are. This naming does not merely come about 
when something already previously known is furnished 
with a name; rather, by speaking the essential word, 
the poet’s naming first nominates the beings as what 
they are. Thus they become known as beings.® 


The essence of poetry is to initiate the being of beings, through 
language. Such beings become what they are only through this 
potesis, which makes them “things” that can be designated with 
words. Phenomenology, upon which Heidegger’s early works partly 
originates, attempted to transcend the limits of meta-physical pre- 
conceptions by going “to the things themselves.” The poetic path 
that he followed after Being and Time nonetheless goes further: 
to what makes “things” be, as part of the man’s world. Without 
poiesis and language, we would not be able to see the universe 
as composed of “things,” but would rather be like beasts whose 
behavior is ruled by instinctive reactions to sensory stimuli. The 
Téyvn [Téchné], when unbalanced with its counterpart the ®votc 
[Physis], that is, the earth seen as what grows organically, continu- 
ously under the heavens rather than as a set of “things,” alienates 


” Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 58. Print; Original German: “Dichtung ist Stiftung 
durch das Wort und im Wort.” From: GA 4: 41. 

8 Ibid.*: 59, abridged. Original German: “Der Dichter nennt. . . alle Dinge 
in dem, was sie sind. Dieses Nennen besteht nicht darin, da% ein vordem schon 
Bekanntes nur mit einem Namen versehen wird, sondern indem der Dichter 
das wesentliche Wort spricht, wird durch diese Nennung das Seiende erst zu 
dem ernannt, was es ist So wird es bekannt als Seiendes.” From: GA 4: 41. 
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us from our humanity.? Poiesis is more than verbal composition, 
more than a linguistic form of art: it is the point of contact between 
the earth and the world. It is the lock through which the flow of 
the Mvotc can reach the world, where the physical is apprehended 
by the meta-physical and given to man to behold. Reciprocally, it 
is through the world that man plays a special part in the Dvotc. 
His meta-phusical world is where his will can be ex-pressed, to 
determine how he will act on the earth, in the physical realm. 
There cannot be a world without the earth, and the earth would 
be no “thing,” would be meaningless, without the world. Both are 
needed in order for the universe to “make sense.” 


There is nonetheless always a danger that one of these two 
poles would take over the other, unbalancing the universe, break- 
ing its equilibrium, which is akin to the harmony between the yin 
and the yang of Taoist philosophy, or the complementary essence 
of natural forces of Celtic cosmogony. For Heidegger, such an 
unbalance occurred in our world with the advent of modern tech- 
nology, which tends to replace our direct experience of poiesis by 
a set of meta-physical preconceptions that orient our behavior by 
giving us only a partial vision of nature as Mvotc. This can also be 
seen in biblical hermeneutics, which from its known origin favored 
a technical approach to the tradition, forgetting the earthly call 
of the numinous. The numinous must be brought to the world: 
this is the essence of most religious traditions, but these traditions 
become meaningless if they are estranged from the earth, or if the 
recipients of these traditions fail to experience the earthly dimen- 
sion of the numinous. 


° The origin and meaning of the term is explained further in § 2.2.1. 
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Fig. 1 ®boig and Téyvy. The organic nature of the 
divine creation is the source of its beauty. Its oneness 
is visible to the receptive eye, even when man only sees 
a blurred image of it through the walls of his house of 
being. Its splendor pierces stone and bricks, to lodge 
in his heart, soothing him with the song of the earth. 
Once man’s peace of mind is restored, he is awoken by 
the call of the Téyvy, which stands in contrast to the 
@boic. His technical work is ruled by discontinuity, by 
willpower, and force.'® 


10 Note concerning the use of artistic illustrations in the present work: The 
(hi)story of language and being is not meant to be a pure product of the Tech- 
nik. The need for an experience of man’s essential being is what it endeavors to 
reveal, and such an experience requires the appropriation of the strife of Téyvn 
and ®votc , the strife of world and earth, of the meta-physical and the physical. 
This (hi)story is a work of the Greek Téyvy rather than of the German Tech- 
nik, in the sense that the Greek word incorporates the meanings of the words 
“Art,” “craft,” and “technique.” The word remarkably represents the essence 
of art, which is a union between a sensory experience of the beautiful and a 
skill that allows this experience to be brought to the world, by a shaping of 
the earth. The Téyvn is thus far from being antithetical to the poetic. On the 
contrary, it is an indispensable tool needed for any poiesis to occur. Through 
an artistic representation, fruit of the Téyvn, man’s experience of the ®votc , 
including the experience of the numinous, can be shared with others, helping 
them to experience themselves what is at the source of the artistic creation. 
But this demands that one be willing to let himself be transformed by the art 
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The remedy to these woes is a return to the primal experience 
of the poetic so that the harmony between Dvoic and Téyvy can be 
restored, and so that man can accomplish his destiny as the media- 
tor between earth and world. The German master encouraged such 
a return, through a rediscovery of the essence of poetry: “Poetry 
is a founding by the word and in the word. What is established in 
this way? What remains. But how can what remains be founded? 
Is it not that which has always already been present? No! Pre- 
cisely what remains must be secured against being carried away.”!! 
This remnant is the part of the Ovotc that has been left out by 
meta-physics, by philosophy, and by other forms of technique. It 
is what we fail to see because of the disharmony between earth 
and world, which causes a part of the ®boic to become eclipsed by 
meta-physical constructions that lack a link with the earth, with 
the experience of the phenomenon. This remnant is what poetry 
means to unveil, to guide us toward a more mature consciousness 
of the nature of being, which necessitates a harmonious flow be- 
tween world and earth. This implies a search for a counterweight 
to the technical tendency that has held sway of Western civiliza- 
tion since the time of Plato and Aristotle. Heidegger saw that some 
of the Pre-Socratics, among which are Heraclitus and Parmenides, 
adequately maintained the balance between world and earth. He 
also recognized that the Oriental tradition also perceived the need 
for such an equilibrium, even in modern times, to a certain extent, 
under the influence of Taoist thought and the Zen tradition, in 
particular. Dtirckheim came to a similar conclusion: 


The antagonism seems unsurmountable between the 
“ves” of the West to structures, to the person, to the 
historicity of our existence and the oriental concep- 
tion of life, which rejects them more or less completely 
and seeks the ultimate truth in the One without form, 


of others, and be open to receive the experience it can bring. The illustra- 
tions contained in this work are meant to facilitate the linking of the following 
(hi)story to the earth with the senses, so that it will not merely be an abstract 
and purely worldly discourse on meta-physical “things,” but rather the source 
of a personal journey toward one’s essential being. 

" Tbid.: 59; Original German: “Dichtung ist Stiftung durch das Wort und 
im Wort. Was wird so gestiftet? Das Bleibende. Aber kann das Bleibende denn 
gestiftet werden? Ist es nicht das immer schon Vorhandene? Nein! Gerade das 
Bleibende mu gegen den Fortri zum Stehen gebracht werden.” From: GA 
4:41. 
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impersonal, outside of history. There is, however, a 
higher truth that makes this contradiction between 
the East and the West a tension within ourselves, a 
theme of our inner life. Opposites are there thought 
of as poles, whose dialectical tension diversely moves 
the whole. The difference between East and West then 
appears as an intensification of one of these poles.!? 


Dirckheim saw in the Eastern tradition the counterweight needed 
by the West to bring back the world close to the earth, a coun- 
terweight that is deeply linked with the product of the potesis, its 
outcome, which is poetry. 


From a very early age, all are familiar with the concept of 
poetry, but few will in their lifetime truly reflect on its nature and 
on its essence which is the poiesis, the encounter between earth 
and world, ®votc and Téyvn. Poetry is more than what we usually 
think of it: 


Poetry is not merely an ornament accompanying ex- 
istence, not merely a temporary enthusiasm and cer- 
tainly not excitement or amusement. Poetry is the 
sustaining ground of history, and therefore not just an 
appearance of culture, above all not the mere ‘expres- 
sion’ of the ‘soul of a culture’!® 


2 TBA. Original German: ‘“Uniiberbriickbar scheinen zundchst die 
Gegensatze zwischen dem abendlandischen Ja zur Gestalt, zur Person, zur 
Geschichtlichkeit unseres Daseins, und der éstlichen Lebensauffassung, die zu 
all dem mehr oder weniger Nein sagt und die Wahrheit letztlich im gestalt- 
losen, unpers6nlichen und tibergeschichtlichen All-Einen sucht. Aber es gibt 
die héhere Wahrheit, in der die Gegensatzlichkeit von Ost und West als eine 
Spannung in uns selbst, das heift als innermenschliches Lebensthema erkannt 
wird, darin die Gegensatze als Pole begriffen werden, deren dialektische Span- 
nung das lebendige Ganze, je nach der Betonung des einen oder des anderen, in 
verschiedener Weise bewegt. Eine solche Betrachtung kann die unterschiedliche 
Eigenart als andere Akzentuierung der Pole verstehen.” From: Diirckheim, 
Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Fiihrung auf 
dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 16. Print. 

13 Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 60. Print; Original German: “Dichtung ist nicht nur 
ein begleitender Schmuck des Daseins, nicht nur eine zeitweilige Begeisterung 
oder gar nur eine Erhitzung und Unterhaltung. Dichtung ist der tragende 
Grund der Geschichte und deshalb auch nicht nur eine Erscheinung der Kultur 
und erst recht nicht der blo&e »Ausdruck« einer »Kulturseele«.” From: GA 4: 
42. 
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Poetry is both the ground of being and the ground of language, an 
inceptual experience through which man “creates” (zové@ [poiéd]) 
by bringing nature to language, by re-presenting it with words. 
What Heidegger seeks to reveal through poetry is the “truth of 
being,” what being is in itself. His later works, like the Contribu- 
tions to philosophy,'* show a great interest in the figure of the poet 
himself, the man who announces and seeks the truth of being, seen 
as a prophet whose mission is to proclaim a new age founded on 
poetry and to pave the way for the arrival of “the last god.” The 
poet’s role is to throw away the language that is without roots in 
experience and to cultivate new words, freshly planted ones that 
provide a strong anchorage of man’s world in the earth. As Dtrck- 
heim said: “the higher Life, hidden by what has come to pass and 
objective concepts, can only spring out from a creative and liberat- 
ing renewal.”!© The poet can apply his creative skills to anything 
that is worldly, such as philosophy, the sciences, or religious tradi- 
tions. Concerning the biblical tradition, the poet will not replace 
the hermeneuts but he may balance their work to restore the lost 
equilibrium between world an earth. This balancing can only come 
with a change of language, by the rejection of any overly abstract 
terminology and a favoring of pre-existing terms, especially the 
simplest ones, those which are known to all, instinctively, as they 
are the ones that have the deepest roots in man’s experience of the 
earth and the skies. Poetry “never takes language as a material at 
its disposal; rather, poetry itself first makes language possible,” !® 
says Heidegger. There is therefore no need fo us to create a new 
language: we must rather only re-dis-cover the origin of our own 
language. 


Poetry is nonetheless only a means, which can be used to- 
ward different ends. For the German philosopher, this end was 
what he called “the truth of being,” “the essence of being,” or 


‘4 Heidegger, Martin, Richard Rojcewicz, and Daniela Vallega-Neu. Con- 
tributions to Philosophy (of the Event). Indiana University Press, 2012. Print; 
Original German: GA 65. 

' TBA. Original German: “das Grofe Leben, das sich in allem Gewordenen 
und gegenstandlich Begriffenen verhillt, bliiht nur im schépferischerl6senden 
Neuwerden auf.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung 
des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 74. Print. 

16 Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 60. Print; Original German: “Daher nimmt die Dich- 
tung niemals die Sprache als einen vorhandenen Werkstoff auf, sondern die 
Dichtung selbst ermoéglicht erst die Sprache.” From: GA 4: 43. 
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“beyng.” Probably because of the fact that language is always 
“meta-physical,” seen by him as a simplification or a caricature of 
the Mvotc, or perhaps because it is something that must be expe- 
rienced rather than merely talked about, this “truth of being” is 
rarely clearly presented by Heidegger. His goal, it would seem, is 
the unconcealment and the experience of the truth of being, out- 
side of the atheist/theist dichotomy, by rejecting “religion” but 
nonetheless also waiting for the “last god” and seeking “the holy.” 
Refusing to be the prisonner of categories, he is both the disciple of 
Nietzsche and someone who asked for a catholic burial before his 
death, meticulously blurring the lines, breaking the “metaphysics” 
that rigidifies our thought. His later works show a deep preoccu- 
pation for man’s destiny, as Schick-sal or Ge-schik, “the state of 
being sent.”!7 Sent by whom, and for what? Exclusively focused 
on the nature of being, the philosopher does not seem to have 
looked for a direct answer to this question. Perhaps because by 
seeking to know the “who,” man would already anthropomorphize 
the source of being and head back toward an onto-theology. The 
path of the return to poetry is a great contribution to modern 
thought. But it is only a starting point. The richness of the gift of 
poetry only shines when it paves the way for an experience, that 
is, when the product of the poiesis can be brought back to the 
earth, once it has been shared and has been skillfully developed, 
in the world. For this segment of the path, Diirckheim will be our 
guide. 


17 Sembera, Richard. Rephrasing Heidegger: A Companion to Being and 
Time. University of Ottawa Press, 2008: 238. Print. 
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1.2 The need for a world close to earth and 
the experience of man’s essential being 


Margt hef ég laert af Much have I learned from 
our ancient poetry, and from 
the holy words in the temple 
and the assembly; and much 
have you told me. One thing, 
however, has someone yet to 
tell me: for what purpose do 
we live? 


fornkvedum vorum, og af 
hinum heilogu formdlum ¢ 
hofi og & pingi; og margt 
hefur pu sagt mér. En eitt 
hefur enginn sagt mér ennpa: 
Til hvers lifum vér? 


— Gunnar Gunnarsson, Earth!® 


Martin Heidegger’s thought is a real “work of art,” with “art” 
understood in the sense of the Greek Téyvn. He strove to bring the 
world back to the earth so that man would perceive the “truth of 
being.” He spent his life teaching and writing about this question, 
and, borrowing a metaphor from Wittgenstein, relentlessly banged 
his head against the limits of language.!? His search would end 
in a retreat from language, inspired by Eckhart’s Gelassenheit,”° 
realizing that what he would like to say would not fit inside the 
meager house of being that he inhabited. The “truth of being” 
cannot be heard within the walls of this house, so the poet should 
ultimately be silent, it would seem. 


The German master, perhaps so concerned with language it- 
self and the worldly vision of the truth of being, may nonetheless 
have forgotten that the earth is more than an anchorage point for 
the world, and that the truth of being is not simply meant to be 
contemplated in a world grounded in the earth but is rather meant 


18 TBA. Icelandic version from: Gunnar Gunnarsson. Jérd: I[slenzkad hefur 
Siguréur Einarsson. Reykjavik: Utgdfufélagid Landndma, 1950: 30-31. Print. 

19 Wittgenstein, Ludwig. Philosophical Investigations. Hoboken, NJ: John 
Wiley & Sons, 2010. N. Pag. Print. (§ 119) 

20 The German term Gelassenheit, used by Meister Eckhart and Heidegger, 
designates a release of the mind’s grip on spiritual matters, the divine in par- 
ticular. Abandoning representations and concepts, man can then experience 
the divine more closely. 
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to be experienced directly, as an earthly phenomenon. The earth 
is not only a ground for the meta-physical: it is the source of all 
our experiences. As Diirckheim reminds us: 


To any experience, and even to any contact with be- 
ing, belongs the specific quality of the numinous; the 
numinous make us feel — no matter how subtly — 
, in what is felt through the veil of the immediately 
given which dominates the foreground of our conscious- 
ness, the presence of Life which holds sway upon every 
thing.?! 


This earthly dimension of being is one that should be at the center 
of any search for the truth of being. The truth of being is not 
meant to simply be a part of the world, not meant to be simply 
“ex-pressed” in language. Even a retreat in silence is futile if it 
does not give place to a conscious experience of being. The word 
“experience” nonetheless demands clarifications. 


Man’s life is replete with experiences and this word is often 
used to describe almost anything that is part of it. What Durck- 
heim means by an “experience of being” is nonetheless very dif- 
ferent than the everyday experience of the earth on which man is 
thrown. This word is also easily confused with another: knowl- 
edge, but the distinction between the two is necessary if one is to 
clearly see what the experience of man’s essential being entails. 
Diirckheim’s call is indeed not meant to invite men to develop an 
epistemology but is rather meant to be a call to a direct experience 
of their essential being, and to its appropriation. 


Fortunately, many pathfinders have preceded us and have left 
us the fruit of their work devoted to the pondering of the ques- 
tion of the distinction between knowledge and experience. The 
thought-experiment called “Mary’s room,” now famous in the field 
of the philosophy of mind, can help us discern the difference be- 
tween the knowledge of the truth of being and its experience. The 


21 TBA. Original German: “Zu jeder Seinserfahrung, aber auch schon zu 
jeder Seinsfiihlung gehoért die spezifische Erlebnisqualitat des Numinosen. Das 
Numinose ist die Qualitat des Erlebens, die immer, und wenn auch noch so 
zart, die Prasenz des alldurchwaltenden Lebens durch den Schleier des unmit- 
telbar Gegebenen und das Bewuftsein vordergrtindig Beherrschenden hindurch 
sptiren la8t.” From: Dirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des 
Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 99-100. Print. 
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experiment is described as follows: 


Mary is a brilliant scientist who is, for whatever rea- 
son, forced to investigate the world from a black and 
white room via a black and white television monitor. 
She specialises in the neurophysiology of vision and 
acquires, let us suppose, all the physical information 
there is to obtain about what goes on when we see ripe 
tomatoes, or the sky, and use terms like ’red’, ’blue’, 
and so on. She discovers, for example, just which wave- 
length combinations from the sky stimulate the retina, 
and exactly how this produces via the central nervous 
system the contraction of the vocal cords and expul- 
sion of air from the lungs that results in the uttering 
of the sentence ’The sky is blue’. .. What will happen 
when Mary is released from her black and white room 
or is given a colour television monitor? Will she learn 
anything or not??? 


To argue that Mary understood what the color blue is because she 
knew all the physical properties of this color and knew how it is 
perceived by man’s body, as modeled by physics, physiology, and 
other sciences, is hardly tenable. This example can also be pushed 
to the extreme, to make the dilemma that it points out even more 
apparent: would a blind man who knows all the human knowl- 
edge concerning colors and vision really know what it is to see? 
A positive answer would be akin to the view arguing that objec- 
tive, shared knowledge is all that counts as knowledge, an opinion 
which, in the light of this thought-experiment, would seem prepos- 
terous. A negative answer, on the other hand, would seem to put 
into question the very purpose of the search for knowledge. Mary’s 
situation can nonetheless be clarified if it is seen from outside the 
technical framework of the philosophy of mind. 


While in the room, what Mary is given is a worldly knowl- 
edge that truthfully represents the reality of colors and of their 
perception. She can contemplate and learn all the works, carved 
in language, concerning these colors. The world into which she 
is thrown is surely grounded in the earth, and everything that 
she learns is indeed “true.” Mary, however, is not only thrown 


22 Jackson, Frank. “Epiphenomenal Qualia.” The Philosophical Quarterly 
32.127 (1982): 130. Print. 
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into a world: she is also thrown on the earth, but this earthly 
environment is not the free expanse in which the rest of mankind 
lives. She is in an earthly prison, a place where her experience 
of the phenomenon is severely limited, and one from which colors 
have been banished. Her knowledge of colors is grounded in the 
earth, but the part of the earth that provides the foundation of 
this knowledge is kept hidden, inaccessible to her. She therefore 
cannot relate her worldly knowledge to an earthly experience, to 
something she can feel independently of the peculiarities of her 
world or independently of the extent of her knowledge. 


The earth is the ground upon which the world is built. The 
world can rise from the earth, but it itself cannot form a basis 
for the creation of the earth. It can only assist man while he 
shapes what has already been created. No matter the amount 
and precision of Mary’s worldly knowledge of colors, their essence 
would still escape her until she sees them with her own eyes. Any 
little child, who does not possess any worldly knowledge of them, 
would be closer to knowing the essence of colors because, contrary 
to her, the child experienced them. 


The link between the Mary’s room experiment and the (hi)story 
of language and being is that the telling of man’s journey toward 
his essential being, through language, is equivalent to the worldly 
knowledge learned in the room. Diirckheim’s call to an experience 
of man’s essential being is a call to something that cannot be told 
in language and cannot be given by someone else. Man’s essential 
being is something fundamentally personal and intimate, some- 
thing more precious than any philosophical discourse concerning 
the truth of being. Man must experience it together with the earth 
and not only as the representation of someone else’s experience. 
Worldly knowledge, however, nonetheless has its place in man’s 
journey of appropriation. The world can point out the earth and 
lead man to it. This is why Diirckheim put the fruit of his experi- 
ences into writing so that others might find the path he trod. The 
present (hi)story also intends to provide such a guidance toward 
an experience of the truth of being, showing that the (hi)story of 
language is interwoven with the (hi)story of man’s being and that 
both form a roadmap for the experience of man’s essential being. 


The path toward man’s appropriation and experience of his es- 
sential being is thus to be found in what distinguishes him from the 
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other earthly creatures: language. Language is inherently worldly 
but it is also rooted in the earth, and it is through the balancing 
between world and earth, Dvotc and Téyvyn, which can occur in 
language that man can not only find a way to see the nature of 
his essential being but also a way to experience it. Philosophy is a 
worldly, technical discipline, and thus even when brought closer to 
the earth, it must be completed by another, one more independent 
from the world, one going deeper into the earth. This is where the 
work of Diirckheim can play an important part, as an earthly coun- 
terweight to Heidegger’s world and the philosophical tradition it 
follows. Diirckheim’s acquaintance with man’s essential being will 
be another key unlocking the door toward the (hi)story of language 
and being in the narrative. 


The German philosopher, who met Dtirckheim several times 
in their native Bavaria, told him that “to speak of a philosophy, 
one had to speak the language of the philosophers.”? What sounds 
like a reproach or mere condescension in this statement may be ex- 
plained by the fundamentally different nature of the work of the 
two men, which are nonetheless complementary: Diirckheim is not 
someone of the world. He is someone whose life was spent seeking 
a practical experience of his essential being and of its source. He 
wrote books, which are also worldly works, but his writings are de- 
void of metaphysical musings and are exclusively concerned with 
the nurturing and exploration of the experience of the numinous. 
The apparent naiveté of Dtirckheim’s thought, which may have 
been what was pointed out by Heidegger, is not a weakness, but 
rather part of its strength, and a demonstration of Dtirckheim’s 
disinterest for the valorization of his own ego. He wrote only short 
books, in everyday language, but nonetheless showed a conscious- 
ness of the limits and dangers of the house of being. As an example 
of such a consciousness, it can be noted that he refrained from de- 
termining a precise and unique name for the source and nature 
of the numinous, calling it Life, Essential Being, Divine Being, 
BEING, and even God or Christ. 


Contrary to Heidegger, who always kept away all religious tra- 
ditions from explicitly appearing in his writings and lectures, Diir- 
ckheim saw that “the experience of being is the star around which 


23 Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karlifried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991: 11. Print. 
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the religious life of all religions gravitates,”?4 and thus that the re- 
ligious traditions have something to teach us. They do not simply 
contain bits of truth among a larger mythos: they as a whole rep- 
resent different paths uncovering different aspects of man’s being, 
and they thus must be approached with trust and benevolence in 
order for their truth to shine and be seen. Diirckheim nonethe- 
less also considered that the modern man is in dire need of a new 
anthropology, one that would break the illusory wall between the 
transcendent, what is beyond the heavens, and the earthly expe- 
riences of the phenomenon: 


The anthropology that has dominated us for centuries 
reveals itself too narrow. It reduces man’s totality to 
his five senses, his reason, his belonging to a commu- 
nity and his fidelity to some worldly values and an ex- 
istential order. Beyond this begins the “transcendent,” 
which belongs to the domain of faith. Transcendent, 
certainly, since this “beyond” goes farther than the 
horizon of the natural world-ego. One should, how- 
ever, precisely learn to admit that man’s very essence 
goes beyond this horizon and that the transcendence, 
immanent in himself, constitutes his essential being. 
There is one more thing: this essential being, this tran- 
scendence that dwells within us, is not located in the 
domain of faith or beliefs anymore. It enters the do- 
main of our experience and becomes knowledge. When 
this occurs, minds are divided. And thus begins a new 
era?> (Emphasis added). 


24 TBA. Original German: “Die Seinserfahrung ist der Stern, um den das 
religidse Leben aller Religionen kreist.”. From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. 
Vom doppelten Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 
2009: 114. Print. 

25 TBA. Original German: “Eine uns jahrhundertelang beherrschende An- 
thropologie erweist sich als zu eng. Sie reduziert die Ganzheit des Menschen 
auf das, was er kraft seiner fiinf Sinne, seiner Ratio, seiner Zugeh6rigkeit zu 
einer Gemeinschaft und in seiner Bindung an weltliche Werte und Ordnun- 
gen ist. Was dariiber hinausgeht, ist ,,transzendent” und Sache des Glaubens. 
Gewif, es ist transzendent, insofern es den Horizont des nattirlichen Welt-Ichs 
iiberschreitet. Aber das eben miissen wir lernen, uns zuzugestehen, da der 
Kern des Menschen selbst den Ich-Horizont tiberschreitet, ja da® die ihm im- 
manente Transzendenz sein Wesen ausmacht. Und noch eins kommt heute 
hinzu: dies Wesen, die uns einwohnende Transzendenz, hort auf, eine Sache 
nur des Glaubens zu sein. Sie tritt in den Kreis der Erfahrung und wird zum 
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Breaking the artificial separation between the experience of the nu- 
minous and the world of anthropological and philosophical thought 
is one of the great contributions brought by the count. This new 
anthropology’s uniqueness is to unite sciences like philosophy, an- 
thropology, and psychology, with the religious traditions, as it 
sees them all as different paths originating from a dual need: the 
need to bring the experience of the numinous to the world, so as 
to rationalize or ex-plain it, and the need to bring back the fruit 
of this rationalization back to an earthly experience. This new 
anthropology nonetheless does not require the acceptance of any 
dogmas or preconceptions from either side: traditions are consid- 
ered beneficial but they must remain sub-jugated to man’s experi- 
ence, grounded in the earth, otherwise they lose their purpose and 
become a hindrance on the path. 


The path cleared by Diirckheim encourages those who venture 
upon it to search for their essential being in everything: the earthly 
that surrounds them, and the worldly traditions that guide their 
lives. Heidegger and Diirckheim were both influenced by Chinese 
Taoist thought and Sino-Japanese Zen, and both had exchanges 
with the most influential figure in modern Zen: D. T. Suzuki (# 
AKG). The former would even have declared: “If I understand 
this man [Suzuki] correctly, this is what I have been trying to say 
in all my writings,”?° but only the latter would dedicate his life to 
an exploration of this tradition, whose heart is not to be found in 
concepts and books but rather in an experience and a continuous 
personal transformation. Diirckheim nonetheless never became a 
Buddhist, and he even declared: “I seek to place myself in the 
wake of Christ and not in that of the Buddha.”?’ He nonetheless 
was not a “Christian” in the common sense of the term. He was 
neither believer nor unbeliever, neither orthodox nor liberal. He 
was a seeker, perhaps one of the prophet-like poets described in 
Heidegger’s Contributions to philosophy, someone who was in dia- 


Wissen. Wo das geschieht, da scheiden sich die Geister. Und damit ist ein 
neues Zeitalter angebrochen!” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom dop- 
pelten Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 15. 
Print. 

6 Suzuki, Daisetz T. Zen Buddhism: Selected Writings of D. T. Suzuki. 
Ed. William Barrett. Reissue edition. New York: Doubleday, 1996: 11. Print. 

27 Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karifried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991: 50. Print. 
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logue with the traditions of the West and the East rather than their 
servant; a mediator and beacon guiding men toward the revelation 
of their essential being. He saw that both Christian and Buddhist 
traditions could help him and others on this path. He recognized 
that “zen is the doctrine of Being, of the experience of Being and 
of life rooted in Being,” and that “this doctrine is not a philo- 
sophical theory of being, and has nothing do with meta-physical 
inquiry, but expresses an inner experience—the experience of Be- 
ing, which we ourselves are in our true nature.””® In this tradition, 
he found the key to what was hinted at by the discourses on being 
of Western thinkers, a practical nurturing of the experience of the 
numinous, an experience of “divine being.” Dirckheim calls us to 
“the awakening that is central to Zen. In Zen, it is less a matter of 
the old eye’s showing us a new world than of a new eye’s remak- 
ing the old world for us.”?? Diirckheim’s vision nevertheless also 
differs from the one offered by traditional Buddhism. His goal is 
not the dissolution of the ego, not to become an awakened in or- 
der to be released from a cycle of reincarnation, but rather the 
accomplishment of a destiny, in relation to the divine: 


The purpose of all living things, man among them, is 
to manifest the divine in the world. Man’s distinctive 
virtue lies in the fact that the great, the Divine Life 
becomes in him, ‘conscious of itself’. In the freedom 
of conscious life —as opposed to mechanical life— the 
divine can shine forth and take form. Therefore the 
true man is he who, in freedom and with clear aware- 
ness, embodies and reveals the Divine Being within 
himself.?° 


28 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 49. 
Print; Original German: “Zen ist die Lehre vom Sein, von der Erfahrung des 
Seins und vom Leben aus dem Sein. Diese Lehre ist keine Ontologie, ist nicht 
das Ergebnis philosophischen Denkens oder einer metaphysischen Spekulation. 
Die Lehre des Zen ist Ausdruck einer inneren Erfahrung. Es meint die Er- 
fahrung vom Sein, das wir im Wesen selbst sind.” From: Dirckheim, Karlfried 
Graf. Zen und wir. Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 51-52. Print. 

9 Tbid.': 66; Original German: “Aber gerade das hat mit der Erleuchtung, 
mit dem Erwachen, das Zen meint, nichts zu tun. Hier handelt es sich vielmehr 
darum, da der Mensch nicht mit dem alten Auge etwas Neues sieht, sondern 
daf ein neues Auge ihm auch das Alte verwandelt,” from Ibid.°: 69. 

30 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 16. Print; Original 
German: “Der Sinn des Mensch-Seins ist wie der aller anderen Wesen das 
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In this declaration, Diirckheim is closer to Heidegger’s vision than 
to orthodox Buddhism. It also shows a common root of the two 
men’s thought, which is the Germanic tradition, that of the Rag- 
narok and the Nibelungen, of the Edda where fate is the supreme 
ruler of mankind and man’s goal is to accomplish himself. Ditirck- 
heim is a child of the Buddha, Christ, and Wotan, but one who 
has left his parents’ home in order to seek his own destiny. But 
this should not give the impression that it represents a form of reli- 
gious syncretism. The different traditions are not revered as truth 
because they are holy, revealed knowledge. They are instead all 
three honored because they embody a part of the path toward the 
truth of being. They are a means to a single end, which is the 
truth, rooted in experience, in the earth and beneath the skies. 


The different traditions may nonetheless have more in com- 
mon than it would seem at first glance. When the count explains 
the nature of the Zen tradition, one may find that the river flowing 
in the East may come from the same source as the one in the West: 


Zen is essentially about rebirth from the experience of 
Being. Zen teaches us to discover the transcendental 
core of our own selves in an immediate and practical 
sense, to “taste” divine Being in the here-and-now. It 
has nothing to do with analytical logic, dogmatic belief, 
or even speculative metaphysics, but points the way 
to an experience we can have and, indeed, are meant 
to have. Once we have had It, we come to see that 
our earthly existence, between the twin poles of life 
and death, is rooted in a transcendental state of Being, 
which forms the hidden ground of our own nature and 
which we, as human beings, can and must bring to 
consciousness?! (Emphasis added). 


Sichtbarwerden des G6ttlichen in der Welt. Das Besondere des Menschen liegt 
darin, da® das grofe, das géttliche LEBEN sich im Menschen seiner selbst 
bewufst werden und in der Freiheit des Menschen in einem bewuften Leben 
aufleuchten und Gestalt werden will. So ist der rechte Mensch also der, der 
das in seinem Wesen verkérperte divine Sein im Glanz seines Erlebens, in der 
Strahlung seiner Gestalt und im Segen seines Wirkens in Freiheit und lichter 
Bewu8theit offenbar macht im weltlichen Dasein.” From Diirckheim, Karlfried 
Graf. Der Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 
1962: 13. Print. 

31 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 6. Print; 
Original German: “Was ist das zentrale Anliegen des Zen? Die Neugeburt des 
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This “rebirth from the experience of Being” can also be seen out- 
side of the Zen tradition. The biblical narrative itself may as a 
whole be seen as the (hi)story of such a rebirth of man follow- 
ing his fall from Eden and his walk toward his redemption, as 
metanoia (uwetavoia). To see this nonetheless demands that we 
step out of traditional hermeneutics, and even from the surface of 
the narrative itself. As Diirckheim exhorted us, the Bible must 
be experienced rather than read. We must regain a child’s view 
of this tradition, as “the adult, lost in a world that he objectively 
apprehends, most of the time lives outside of the light of Being. 
The brightness of the day of his profane conscience conceals the 
starry glow of Being.”?? The weight of the hermeneutical tradition 
cements our mind and dulls our senses to the intricate relation 
between the narrative and the question of being. What is in the 
foreground in Zen is concealed in the Bible, but it nonetheless per- 
vades its narrative. It waits to be unconcealed, and the insights of 
Heidegger and Diirckheim may be what is needed to clear the way 
toward this dimension of the biblical tradition. Before being able 
to unlock the door of this experience, however, one must first learn 
how to bring the world to the earth; learn how a work of language 
can be experienced with the senses rather than as an ideation. 


Menschen aus der Erfahrung des Seins! Zen lehrt die empirische Entdeckung 
des transzendenten Kernes unseres Selbstes, lehrt das »Schmecken« des divi- 
nen Seins in diesem weltlichen Dasein. Zen lehrt es nicht in der Weise eines 
analytischen, schluffolgernden Denkens, nicht in der Form eines dogmatischen 
Glaubens und auch nicht als System einer spekulativen Metaphysik, sondern 
als Weg zu ,, einer dem Menschen méglichen und im Grund zugedachten Er- 
fahrung.” In ihr geht uns auf, da® unser zwischen Leben und Tod gespanntes 
weltliches Dasein in einem tiberweltlichen Sein wurzelt, das wir alle im ver- 
borgenen Grunde unseres Wesens sind und dessen bewu8t zu werden unsere 
menschliche Chance und Aufgabe ist.” From: Dtirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen 
und wir. Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 11-12. Print. 

32° TBA. Original German: “ . . verloren an die gegenstandlich begrif- 
fene Welt, lebt der Erwachsene meist als der dem Seins-Licht Entwachsene 
dahin. Im Tageslicht seines Weltbewuftseins ist das Licht seines Wesens- 
Sternes verblaft.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung 
des Menschen. Ritte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 104. Print. 
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1.3 Bringing back the world to the earth: 
from meta-phor to meta-narrative 


As said by Gadamer, language is what gives us a world.*? Poiesis, 
on the other hand, is an action through which the earth is brought 
to the world; how man breaks down the unity and continuity of the 
Mvotc and trans-forms it into an intelligible structure. Diirckheim 
reminds us that the true aim of the preservation of the world’s link 
to the earth is to “enable an upward growth in accordance with the 
roots.”?+ But man always tends to favor growth over safety, and 
thus his world sooner or later naturally loses its earthly anchorage. 


As the world becomes more abstract and more complex follow- 
ing the relentless development of the Téyvn, man loses the possibil- 
ity of relating it to his experience. Engulfed in the higher levels of 
the world, he strives to create structures and systems but has no 
means to ascertain their truth, as they would need to be rooted in 
the earth and to be directly experienced in order for him to do so. 
As a counterweight to poiesis, however, comes meta-phor. Under 
the name of this widely known “literary trope” is hidden one of 
the most fundamental forces moving language. 


A meta-phor literally designates the carrying of something 
beyond its original location. The word itself is a metaphor, first 
defined in Aristotle’s Poetics, in a technical way, as: “giving the 
thing a name that belongs to something else; the transference be- 
ing either from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or on grounds of analogy.”®? Such a carrying 
can be performed on any element of the world, with more or less 
pertinence. A large part of the lexicon of our languages is the 
direct product of such a carrying over rather than the result of 
a poiesis bringing the earth to the world. These metaphors are 
nonetheless for the most part now lexicalized, or “worn out,” to 


33 See the Introduction. 

34 TBA. Original German: “Und alsbald wird der Sinn der rechten Erdung 
deutlich: das wurzelgerechte Wachstum nach oben.” From: Ibid: 194. 

35 Barnes, Jonathan. The Complete Works of Aristotle Volume 2. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1991: 1472. Print; Original Greek: “petagopt dé éotiv 
OvOuATOS GALOTPioD Ex1POPa H] AMO TOD yévous Eri E1506 7} G10 TOD EiSOUC Emi TO yéEVOC 
7 Gnd tod iSovc Eri Eid0¢ 7} KATH TO EVEAOYOV,” from: Aristotle. “Poetics 1457b.” 
Perseus, 23 Sept. 2015. 
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borrow a metaphor from Ricoeur,?® and have lost the link with 
their source. Despite its precision, the Greek philosopher’s defini- 
tion still overlooks the fact that the carrying is not usually done 
in an arbitrary direction, even though it could be so. A more in- 
sightful definition is the one of Fontanier: “to present an idea as 
[sous le signe de] another, more striking or more familiar.”?” It 
shows that the metaphorical force pulls toward the familiar, what 
is personally experienced, that is, the earthly. The heart of the 
“live metaphor,” (la metaphore vive) that is, one that embodies the 
link between its source and its destination, is to bring back the ab- 
stract world closer to the earth. One seldom creates an abstract, 
complex meta-phor to express something that man can experience 
directly with his senses. The opposite is far more common: it 
is used to express something complex and abstract, an idea from 
the higher spheres of the world, in a simpler and more intelligible 
manner, by relating it to man’s daily experience of the earth. In 
English, the difficult concept of “understanding” is designated by 
a metaphor: a man “under-stands.” In Icelandic or Japanese, on 
the other hand, to “understand” is to cut or separate (skilja in Ice- 
landic, 74» 4 [wakaru] in Japanese). Other languages similarly 
carry over the abstract concept of “understanding” and relate it 
to an earthly action, such as the act of standing over something or 
cutting it with a knife. 


Meta-phor must nonetheless be distinguished from poiesis. Ri- 
coeur asked: “What then is true poetry? It is, Heidegger says, 
that which awakens ‘the largest view’; here ‘the word is brought 
forth from its inception,’ and it ‘makes World appear in all things’. 
Now, is this not what living metaphor does?”** A clear no must 
be answered to this last question, as meta-phor is a process that 
is opposite and yet complementary to the poiesis. Whereas the 
potesis transforms what is experienced by the senses into “things” 


36 Ricoeur, Paul. Métaphore vive (La). Le Seuil, 2013: 141. Print. 

37 TBA. Original French: “a présenter une idée sous le signe d’une autre 
idée plus frappante ou plus connue.” Quoted from: Ibid.:79, originally from: 
Fontanier, Pierre. Les Figures du discours. Paris: Flammarion, 1977: 95. 
Print. 

38 Ricoeur, Paul. The Rule of Metaphor: The creation of Meaning in Lan- 
guage. London: Routledge, 2004: 335-336. Print; Original French: “Qu’est-ce 
alors que la poésie véritable? C’est celle, dit Heidegger (207), «qui éveille la 
vision la plus vaste », qui « fait remonter la parole 4 partir de son origine», qui 
«fait apparaitre le monde». Or n’est-ce pas la ce que fait la métaphore vive?” 
From: Ricoeur, Paul. Métaphore vive (La). Le Seuil, 2013: 361. Print. 
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that can then become part of the world, the main role of the meta- 
phor is to anchor the higher, more abstract parts of the world into 
the earth so that they may be more easily intelligible. Ricoeur, fol- 
lowing Derrida, is nonetheless correct concerning the effect of the 
metaphor’s death, its wearing out, which renders its metaphori- 
cal nature invisible: “where the metaphor fades away, the meta- 
physical concept arises.”°? The natural death of metaphors ex- 
plains how the world can lose its link with earth, or, in Derrida’s 
own metaphorical language, how it becomes a “white mythology”: 
“Metaphysics erased within itself the wonderful scene from which 
it came, and which nonetheless remains active, moving, inscribed 
in white ink, an invisible drawing, covered in the palimpsest.”*° 
These dead metaphors, which slowly become alienated from the 
earth as they become purely technical, meta-physical signs, can 
nevertheless themselves be carried back to the ground by a new, 
“living” metaphor, thereby reincarnating them into new signs and 
counterbalancing the inevitable death of the old. 


The carrying away of the meta-phor thus ensures that the up- 
ward growth of the world is done “in accordance with the roots,”*! 
that is, not betraying the reality of the OMvotc and not leading 
men away from the path toward their destiny. The two processes, 
potesis and meta-phor, form complementary forces aimed at main- 
taining the balance between world and earth, with man acting as 
the mediator between the two. It is only when this equilibrium is 
preserved that the destiny of man may be unfolded: to build the 
world toward the heavens, without losing ground, so that he may 
become a conscious instrument of divine being. 


The carrying over of a sign is nonetheless bound by the limits 
of the world: “the metaphorical only exists within metaphysics,”*” 
says Heidegger. A metaphor remains a linguistic sign, and as such, 
it remains a “thing” of the world rather than one of the earth. 
The metaphor nonetheless shortens the distance between the sign 


39 TBA. Original French: “ld ot la métaphore s’efface, le concept méta- 


physique se léve.” From: Ibid.: 364. 

40 TBA. Original French: “La métaphysique a effacé en elle-méme la scéne 
fabuleuse qui l’a produite et qui reste néanmoins active, remuante, inscrite a 
Vencre blanche, dessin invisible et recouvert dans le palimpseste.” From: Ibid.: 
364. 

41 See § 1.3. 

42 TBA. Original German: “Das Metaphorische gibt es nur innerhalb der 
Metaphysik.” From: GA 10: 72. 
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and the earth by inserting the sign in the very foundation of lan- 
guage: it is now intertwined with the parts of the world that are 
the most deeply rooted in the earth, that is, the core lexicon re- 
lated to man’s basic sensory experiences, which are shared by all 
men. Does it mean that man can have a direct experience of what 
is purely worldy? No, but the carrying over toward the ground 
of the higher meta-physical constructions brings them as close as 
possible to the realm of experience, and it thus considerably facil- 
itates the creation of a bond between the worldly and the earthly. 
Metaphors can bring the worldly to the twilight, where the earth 
meets the world, and where the two may become almost indistin- 
guishable from each other. This is the realm of imag-ination, of the 
pro-jection, the lucid dream, where our earthly bodies forget them- 
selves and are led to feel and experience the most grounded parts of 
the world as if these parts were earthly, by weaving the memories 
of past earthly experiences with the fantasies of the world. This 
twilight is the dwelling of the mystic, of the poet. It may even be 
visited by those inclined to use certain plants or chemicals, even 
though this would not be of great use without a poetic practice. It 
is the place where earth and world enter into contact, and where 
the significance of both can finally be revealed. The earth is mean- 
ingless without the world to render it intelligible, and the world is 
equally meaningless if it is not experienced by flowing back on the 
surface of the earth. The twilight of world and earth is the ideal 
locus where man can bring portions of his world to the realm of his 
experiences. It represents the contact surface between world and 
earth, where the poiesis meets the meta-phor; where what comes 
from the earth toward the world meets what comes from the world 
and is brought back to the earth. 
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Fig. 2 Twilight. His naked body laid upon the bare 
earth, his eyes closed but still awake, when the sun’s 
brilliance is veiled and the stars timidly begin to shine, 


man becomes the surface of contact between the soil 
and the skies, the earth and the world. When things 
can hardly be distinguished, this is the privileged mo- 
ment to clearly see the nature of the ®votc. 


The carrying operated by the meta-phor is not confined to 
individual words or sentences. The length of a sign indeed does not 
fundamentally change its nature, and just as a concept designated 
by a single word may need to be and can be carried back to the 
earth, so do larger signs and even narratives as a whole. Through 
a tension between potesis and meta-phor; a tension between ®voic 
and Téyvn, earth and world, man may first come to perceive the 
nature of his essential being, and then, once the path to follow has 
been lit by his logos, he may bring back this worldly vision to the 
twilight, where it can become the source of an experience of his 
essential being. 


A simple meta-phor, one that will also carry with it a large 
part of the tradition of the technical study of language, will be 
the key allowing the opening of the door toward the (hi)story of 
language and being. The emergence of this meta-phor will mark 
the beginning of the possibility for man to bring language itself to 
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the twilight so that it can become the source of an experience of 
the truth of being. This meta-phor is very simple: language is the 
“house of being.” More than a mere poetic image, this meta-phor 
will offer man a chance to “step-out” of his facticity and stand in 
another. It will open up a possibility for him to experience a first 
ek-stasis, one that will allow him to unveil the meta-narrative of 
language and being. 


1.4 The first ek-stasis: bringing the world 
to the world 


The previous pages have shown the power of the potesis. They also 
showed that once the product of the poiesis has been shared with 
other men, been extended and refined, it must then be brought 
back to the earth so that it can broaden the horizon of man’s ex- 
perience and ultimately lead him to his essential being. Poiesis 
and meta-phor are tools, given to man to use as he sees fit, but 
man needs to dis-cover how he is meant to use them. Fortunately, 
we are not the first men to ponder this question, and generations 
of pathfinders have left us the fruits of their investigations. The 
long tradition of human thought already preserves their discover- 
ies: both the poetic works that they created and that shaped our 
world, and the metaphors that they found to help us link their 
work with our personal experiences. One of these pathfinders is 
Martin Heidegger, who opened the way that will here be trodden 
for the unveiling of the (hi)story of language and being. 


The German philosopher can be seen as a guide, the last link 
of a long lineage of pathfinders who give us a way to not only 
perceive worldly “things,” that is, works of language, but also to 
bring us to experience the world itself, as world and not only as a 
stockpile of metaphysical knowledge. He will also show us that the 
horizon of our world is limited by our blindness to its very nature. 
Being thrown and permanently living in a world, it indeed becomes 
too familiar to be perceived, and thus the essence of language and 
of this world remains not only unseen but also out of the reach 
of our senses. The works of the German master, as they will be 
interpreted here, will thus give us a way to unveil the nature of the 
different blindnesses that affect the dwellers of the house of being. 
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Through this unveiling, a way to break the spell of one of them 
will be discovered, allowing us to bring the world back to the earth 
through a meta-phor: the world is what language opens up, and 
language is the house of man’s being. This meta-phor will become 
the starting point of the unveiling of the meta-narrative of language 
and being. It will be associated with the metaphysical scholarly 
tradition concerning language and be completed with other meta- 
phors so as to form a vision of the (hi)story of language and being 
from the point of view of the biblical tradition, a vision that will 
itself be a means for the transformation of our own relationship 
with our essential being. 


The breaking of the obliviousness (lethe) to what is too famil- 
iar to be seen will come through an ek-stasis, that is, a stepping 
out from the familiar, making one stand outside of his previous 
facticity, something that allows its unconcealment. This process 
will nonetheless not be limited to the unconcealment of the world 
to man, as the house of being. It will also become the backbone of 
the whole (hi)story of language and being that it opens, which will 
contain six ek-stases representing different stat-ions of the vehicle 
that is language. The nature of the ek-stasis will now be exam- 
ined in its general dimension so that the multiple ekstases of the 
(hi)story of language and being in the biblical narrative can be 
clearly perceived. Its first occurrence, the one that unconceals the 
world within the world itself and allows man to begin to unveil 
the (hi)story of language and being, will also be presented in the 
following pages, offering the reader an opportunity to open himself 
up to the experience it offers, as a doorway to man’s (hi)story. 
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1.4.1 Lethe 


Woe to those who seek afar off 


RIK EMS FLT and know not what is close at 
te RD SlL WAS S hand! They are like people 

BE ZILIKO Hic fe T standing in water and shouting 
Vey © WY SS ASU < ZY for water nonetheless. Born 
RA DROF ERY T noble and rich beyond taunting, 
BRI d (CHASES they wander their way as if 


poor, wretched and unsolaced. 


— Hakuin, Song of the Zen*® 


The word Ann (lethe) is an Ancient Greek term, resurrected 
by Heidegger, designating “a fateful occurrence that overtakes hu- 
man beings, an occurrence, however, that pertains to all beings: 
they fall into hiddenness, they withdraw, they are simply absent.”*4 
It is “hiddenness, not in the sense of a preserving hiding away, but 
simply as being-gone.”“° It is also and perhaps foremost, an obliv- 
iousness, a blindness to something that does not change and yet 
fades away from man’s consciousness. As the German philosopher 
says, “the apparently self-evident turns out, upon closer examina- 
tion, to be understood least,”4° and so “because it is too close to 
us and because we proceed in this way with everything close.”*” 


43 English translation from: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Grace of Zen: 
Zen Texts for Meditation. London: Search Press, 1977: 47. Print; Original 
Japanese from: Ala. (Abate). HE: HENS #tL, 1935. (ABS PEATIAA AH 
Auli) 

44 Heidegger, Martin. The Essence of Truth: On Plato’s Cave Allegory 
and Theaetetus. Bloomsbury Publishing, 2013: 101. Print; Original German: 
“ein schicksalhaftes Geschehen, das da tiber die Menschen hereinbricht, ein 
Geschehen aber, das mit allem Seienden vor sich geht: es geraét in die Verbor- 
genheit, es entzieht sich, das Seiende ist einfach weg.” From: GA 34:140. 

45 Tbid.': 101. Original German: “Verborgenheit, nicht im Sinne des aufbe- 
wahrenden Versteckens, sondern einfach Weg-sein.” From: GA 34: 140. 

46 Tbid.*: 5. Original German: “wir das sch einbar Selbstversténdliche im 
Grunde, bei naherem Zusehen, am allerw enigsten verstehen.” From: GA 34: 
7. 

47 Tbid.*: 5. Original German: “weil es uns zu nahe liegt und weil wir damit 
wie mit allem Nach stliegen den umgehen” From: GA 34: 7. 
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The lethe affecting a person could be compared to the situation of 
a fish that has never left the water and thus is totally oblivious to 
the existence of this element, which remains unnoticed but is nev- 
ertheless central to the fish’s existence. It is precisely because of 
its omnipresence that it is forgotten: the fish focuses its attention 
on other fish, on the surrounding algae or the sea floor, and the 
water remains too close to be seen. 


The experience of the lethe can be best described using Hei- 
degger’s phenomenology developed in Being and Time, and its ter- 
minology. In particular, the opposition between the concepts of 
presence-at-hand ( Vorhandenheit) and readiness-to-hand (Zuhan- 
denheit) will help us to accurately perceive the cause and effects 
of the lethe, that is, what its origin and purpose are. These two 
slightly technical terms will thus now be defined and put in relation 
with the aforementioned marine analogy. 


A “readiness-to-hand” designates the way we commonly en- 
counter the things that surround us in our daily lives. As the Ger- 
man etymology of the word implies (Zu-handenheit), we see them 
in their “handiness,” that is, not as material objects but rather as 
tools that are what they are through the use we make of them. 
Heidegger gives us the example of a hammer: when we see a ham- 
mer in normal circumstances, we see it as a tool for nailing. We 
do not see it in its materiality, as a wooden and metallic object.*® 
Our nature as human beings is inseparable from the universe we 
live in and from the possibilities it offers. To see things as ready- 
to-hand is to see them in their potentiality. Readiness-to-hand 
therefore is a mode of being resolutely turned toward the future, a 
future in which man will act upon the universe with “tools,” just 
as he will himself be influenced by this universe, as he also can 
be seen as ready-to-hand by others.4? Readiness-to-hand is thus 
man’s primary mode of being in his everyday life. It allows him to 


48 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Reprint edition. New York: Harper 
Perennial Modern Classics, 2008: 98. Print. 

49 This materialistic terminology could nonetheless mislead us to reduce 
the world to a series of controllable objects, giving us the false impression that 
a readiness-to-hand is a mere way to deal with “things.” We must therefore 
keep in mind that the lethe is not limited to objects with a “handiness,” but 
can affect everything, the environment in which we are “thrown” in particular. 
The water in which the fish swims has little “handiness,” and yet the fish uses 
it to swim “along the paths of the sea” (Psa 8:8), even when oblivious to its 
existence. 
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use his environment and see its potential, allows him to focus all 
his attention on the use of “things,” helping him to progress in all 
the aspects of his material and intellectual life. This focus of his 
attention on the use of “things” rather than on their essence brings 
efficiency to his actions but this efficiency comes with a price. It 
can not only blind him to the nature of the things that he sees 
as ready-to-hand but also to the nature of his actions and to the 
nature of his link with his essential being as well. 


Readiness-to-hand implies familiarity: only something recog- 
nized and identified in its potential use can be ready-to-hand. This 
familiarity is bound to intensify with time and progressively, other 
aspects of the thing become less and less noticeable, until they fi- 
nally fall into oblivion. The present is then reduced to a set of 
potentialities. The @®votc as a whole ceases to be accurately per- 
ceived and it is then seen as a mere set of tools. Temporality may 
nevertheless not be the primary cause of the lethe. Indeed, per- 
haps more powerful than the effects of time, it is the opening of the 
possibilities for things to become ready-to-hand that is the fore- 
most source of the lethe. It is because of the presence of different 
things that possess a “handiness” in the fish’s surroundings that it 
does not perceive the water. Without the possibilities for things to 
be ready-to-hand, only the water would remain, and it would be 
more likely to be seen. The “things,” and the being that observes 
them, both create a space, a clearing that reveals the possibilities 
of their potential use while concealing their nature, thereby also 
concealing a dimension of the facticity of the being that observes. 
Like a ray of light, it illuminates a portion of space but plunges 
its surroundings further into darkness. This shows that the lethe 
is not just a “side-effect” of our facticity but rather what allows us 
to act in the world, to be part of it in the first place. 


The readiness-to-hand through which we see the world in its 
everydayness nevertheless presents a danger: an alienation from 
an “authentic” (as eigentlich) life. Engulfed in the everydayness 
of the universe, seeing it only as a set of usable objects and pos- 
sibilities, we forget its nature, the nature of our essential being 
and of our destiny. Albeit more limited in scope, focusing on 
the blindness to beyng, Heidegger’s critique of modern technology 
can be directly related to this phenomenon.” This alienation can 


50 Heidegger, Martin. The Question Concerning Technology, and Other 
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nonetheless also be seen as a necessary part of our facticity and 
not as something restricted to the modern, technology-driven so- 
cieties. This concealment or lethe is thus a necessary part of our 
nature as intentional beings but our temporality implies that this 
obliviousness is not always permanent and that it can be reversed. 


An aspect of the lethe described here nonetheless differenti- 
ates it from the ones that will be found in the (hi)story that will 
be unfolded here. In the case of Heidegger’s hammer, the lethe 
concerns a handy object among others and, as the author of Being 
and Time tells us, a particular event such as the breaking of the 
hammer can lead us to break the spell of the readiness-to-hand 
and the lethe. The lethe that one needs to break in order to be 
able to open the doorway toward the (hi)story of language and 
being is what can be called an “environmental lethe”: one that 
concerns an inescapable element of our surroundings, an element 
that cannot spontaneously break like the hammer or be contrasted 
with other similar elements. Coming back to the aforementioned 
marine analogy, an example of such lethe would be the oblivious- 
ness of the fish to the water. For the fish, this lethe is significantly 
different than the one concerning the smith and the hammer, as 
the nearly inescapable nature of the water renders it more familiar 
than anything else. It also makes a contrast with another related 
element impossible without the emergence of a new environment, 
without the fish leaving the water and being plunged in the air, 
for example. 


The lethe that prevents man from opening up the (hi)story 
of language and being, and from seeing the (hi)story of the world 
beyond the earthly narrative, is the obliviousness to the nature of 
language itself and to the nature of its relation to man’s being. 
Language is indeed mostly seen in its readiness-to-hand, that is, 
as a coding system, a tool that can be used to communicate and 
express thoughts. This readiness-to-hand is a necessary part of 
the role language takes in human life but it also blinds men to 
the nature of language, to the fact that it represents far more 
than a mere tool that he can use. In order for man to perceive 
this presence-at-hand of language, the emergence of a contrasting 
element is nonetheless needed, one that will allow the lethe itself 
to be revealed to him. 


Essays. New York: HarperCollins, 1982. Print. 
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1.4.2 Emergence 


Men cannot escape their facticity, and their being is shaped by 
the environment into which they are thrown. This can clearly 
be seen in our languages, especially in the relatively recent field 
of cognitive linguistics, which remarkably shows how language is 
primarily based on metaphors and metonymies directly inspired 
by our earthly environment.°! The works of this field of research 
demonstrate that all that we do, say, or think, is always inex- 
tricably linked with our experience of the phenomenon and our 
embodiment. Our “ordinary consciousness is like an island and we 
are the islanders; we can imagine nothing beside our island, and 
although the sea is all around us we have no idea what it is or 
how far it reaches.”®? In order to transcend the limitations of our 
ordinary consciousness, that is, in order to have a present-at-hand 
view of our universe, we need to experience another facticity, to 
step outside (an ek-stasis) from one environment to another. In 
order for the fish to break the spell of his environmental lethe, he 
must experience something new, and stand in a new facticity. 


The emergence of such a new environment can happen in dif- 
ferent ways. It could be a creation ex nihilo: an island can appear 
in the water. It could be the result of a dis-covery by the fish it- 
self, like the dis-covery of a freshwater river while coming from the 
sea. It could also be dis-closed by another party, such as the De- 
ity. This emergence event disturbs the everydayness of the beings 
subjected to it. It changes their relationship with “things,” and 
their relationship with their environment as well. As a result of 
this event, their past or present environment can now potentially 
be contrasted with another, and thereby be seen as present-to- 
hand. The “thingness”°? of the environment can emerge with the 


51 Lakoff, George, and Mark Johnson. Metaphors We Live By. University 
of Chicago Press, 2008. Print; Lakoff, and Evans, Vyvyan, and Melanie Green. 
Cognitive Linguistics: An Introduction. Edinburgh University Press, 2006. 
Print. 

52 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 110. 
Print; Original German: “Unser TagesbewuStsein gleicht der Oberflache einer 
Insel, die rings umspiilt ist vom Meer, dessen Wesen und Weite sich dem 
Vorstellungsvermégen der Inselbewohner entzieht wie alles, was unter der 
Oberflache der Insel ist.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen und wir. 
Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 112-113. Print. 

53 Cf Heidegger, Martin. What Is a Thing? Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1985: 7. Print. 
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environment itself but, as we will see, the event brings both con- 
cealment and unconcealment, lethe and a-letheia. The emergence 
constitutes the signal marking the start of an ek-stasis, through 
which beings are defamiliarized with their initial environment and 
are plunged into another, one that offers the possibility for a bet- 
ter view of their universe but that comes together with the risk of 
forgetting what they previously knew. The new place where they 
stand, the new stat-ion, can give them a clearer view of both the 
previous environment and the new. If, however, they throw them- 
selves in a new everydayness without looking back, the change 
might be lost on them and the ek-stasis then becomes fruitless. 


The emergence thus presents beings with a chance to increase 
their knowledge of the universe and of what their place in it is. 
This, however, does not come naturally: the emergence only takes 
the beings out from their facticity and toward another, without 
automatically leading them to gain a broader view. The going- 
out, the ek-stasis, opens up an opportunity for the beings to think 
but this opportunity can itself be concealed if men are caught in 
the endless possibilities offered by the everydayness of their world, 
seeing their world only as ready-to-hand, as a tool. 


Man’s reflection concerning his language and his facticity can 
be seen as the source of such an emergence: the emergence of 
language within language, of the house of being within the house 
of being. This emergence is not merely the result of the thought 
of the German philosopher who coined this meta-phor but rather 
the end of a long collective search that began at the dawn of man’s 
thought. It was initiated when man began to reflect on the nature 
of his speech and on the nature of the languages (as langues) that 
surrounded him. This reflection led to the emergence of something 
new in man’s world: language itself, as langage,°4 language in 
general, as seen independently from the peculiarities of all the 
languages through which it is manifested. Language then enters 
language as well as all languages. Language becomes represented 
as a meta-physical concept that can then be seen as an object 


54 The English word “language” is often used to express two different con- 
cepts, which are differentiated in French and many other languages. Langage 
designates language in general, whereas langue designates the particular lan- 
guages that one knows: English, French, German etc. The distinction was 
popularized in academic circles following the work of the Swiss father of gen- 
eral linguistics: Ferdinand de Saussure. 
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and can become the subject of further reflection. Such reflection 
will not only concern man’s speech or his languages but now also 
language itself. 


Another stage of this emergence of language within itself oc- 
curs when man’s reflection on language shows him that it is more 
than something he uses to trans-code his thoughts, and something 
more than a tool at his disposal. Trying to think without language 
or beyond language, man will ineluctably be confronted with the 
fact that the two are closely intertwined and that he may not dis- 
card his language as easily as he can discard a tool in his hand. 
The emergence shows him that language cannot be escaped, be- 
cause, as said by Gadamer, language is “not just one of man’s 
possessions in the world; rather on it depends the fact that man 
has a world at all.”®° 


Finally, the last decisive stage occurs when the meta-physical 
concept of language and the linguistic tradition associated with it 
are brought down back to the earth through meta-phor, combining 
the insights concerning the nature of language that were uncovered 
by the linguistical and philosophical scholarly tradition with the 
vision of the fact that language represents man’s worldly factic- 
ity. Heidegger is the pathfinder through which this last stage finds 
its completion, through the meta-phorical insight that language 
is the house of man’s being. This meta-phor, associated with the 
tradition from which it arose, marks the emergence of the house of 
being within the house of being, and the emergence of the world 
within the world. It can now not only become the subject of schol- 
arly study but also be brought to the twilight between world and 
earth and become the key to the unveiling of the relation between 
language and man’s essential being. Unveiled and brought to the 
twilight of world and earth, it can then become the source of an 
experience that may bring man closer to his essential being. This 
structure of the house, which is looped around itself, constitutes a 


°° Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 440. Print; Original German: “Die Sprache 
ist nicht nur eine der Ausstattungen, die dem Menschen, der in der Welt ist, 
zukommt, sondern auf ihr beruht, und in ihr stellt sich dar, da die Menschen 
tiberhaupt Welt haben. Fiir den Menschen ist die Welt als Welt da, wie sie fiir 
kein Lebendiges sonst Dasein hat, das auf der Welt ist.” From: Gadamer, Hans- 
Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode: 
Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010: 446-447. Print. 
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“trick” allowing man to appear to escape the inescapable: it is as 
if he could see his house of being from the outside, as an object, 
but without requiring that he escape his own dwelling. Man can 
thereby break the lethe rendering him blind to his own linguistic 
facticity, without departing from it. 


This emergence can become the source of an ek-stasis, but 
one that is partly “virtual,” as man does not really depart from 
his previous facticity: it is his world that changes rather than him, 
being looped around itself. The result is that man is nonetheless 
thrown into a somewhat different environment: a house of being 
that contains a representation of this same house of being. This 
ek-stasis, as it will be shown, will allow man to open up the door 
toward the (hi)story of language and being. It will give him a 
chance to change his relationship toward his facticity; to change 
his relationship with language, that is, his world, and perhaps lead 
him to an experience of his essential being. This change will not 
be forced upon him, or even simply be naturally given. It will 
rather require a resoluteness, and demand that he actively seizes 
the opportunity offered by this ek-stasis, which shows him the 
house that he inhabits. 


1.4.3 The ek-stasis event and a-letheia 


With the emergence, man is awakened from the slumber of every- 
dayness, taken out and carried toward a new facticity, and he then 
stands facing a different world. This ek-static event can provoke a 
reaction from the one who experiences it. It gives him the oppor- 
tunity to see a new contrast, one between different facticities: the 
two stat-ions between which he was trans-ported. This contrast 
could be spatial, if the new environment just lays at a distance, still 
visible, as the sea seen from the dry land, using the marine anal- 
ogy. It could also be temporal, if all that remains of the previous 
stat-ion is the memory of its experience, as if the sea disappeared 
completely and could only be remembered. The contrast between 
environments is thus necessarily visible, either in time or space. 
It is nonetheless not necessarily seen. The reaction following the 
emergence is not predetermined, and it also depends on an act of 
will of the being made to step outside through the ek-stasis. Man 
is not only the product of the Dvotc. He is also empowered by the 
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Téyvn. The earth and the world can indeed shape him, but he is 
not a plant, incapable of action: 


In the flower, a necessary image brings itself out into a 
form, according to its environment (soil, water, light). 
The same goes for man. And just as a gardener, even 
though he cannot modify the flower that is in the bud, 
he is nevertheless responsible for the environment nec- 
essary for it to bloom. There is a difference, however: 
in man, contrary to a flower, this external environ- 
ment is not alone to favor or impede its blooming. The 
flower is not responsible of an eventual malformation, 
but man, on the other hand, is, as in his case it de- 
pends on internal factors rather than external ones. 
When the seed planted in him is unable to sprout out, 
man can only partially blame external elements.°° 


By being thrown into a new facticity, man is not given a gift but 
rather only a helping hand, an opportunity to progress on the path 
toward the manifestation of his essential being. Two choices are 
given to him, each reflecting a different attitude toward both his 
previous and his new environment, that is, toward the two stat- 
ions: he can either leap or build a bridge between them. 


By leaping, the being fails to seize the opportunity offered by 
the ek-stasis. The new environment is merely seen as a change in 
the tools that are available in front of him, new objects with which 
he will soon be acquainted. The being remains in his everydayness 
and the only change is that new elements seen from the new stat- 
ion joined what is already ready-to-hand to him. No contrast is 


°6 TBA. Original German: “So wie in der Blume ein unbedingtes Bild sich 
auszeugen und Gestalt gewinnen méchte in der Welt der Bedingungen (Erde, 
Wasser, Licht), so auch im Menschen. So wie der Gartner das in einer Knospe 
lebendige Bild nicht 4ndern kann, aber verantwortlich ist fiir die Bedingungen, 
unter denen ihr Wesen zur Gestalt aufblithen kann, so auch der Mensch fiir 
das in seinem Wesen lebendige Bild. Nur mit dem Unterschied, da anders 
als bei der Blume beim Menschen die Gestaltwerdung nicht nur durch aufere 
Faktoren gefahrdet oder geférdert wird. Die Blume ist nicht schuld an einer 
Deformation, wohl aber, insofern bei ihm nicht nur du®ere, sondern auch innere 
Faktoren an der Gestaltwerdung beteiligt sind, der Mensch. Der Mensch kann 
nur zum Teil auBere Bedingungen dafiir verantwortlich machen, daf er nicht 
der wird, der in ihm angelegt ist.” From: Dirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf 
nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Ftihrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. 
Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 73. Print. 
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perceived, as the new facticity simply replaces the previous one, 
which falls into oblivion or is simply ignored if it is still present. 
What was meant to be learned is lost and the being leaps from 
stat-ion to stat-ion, forgetting the past ones and forgetting himself 
in the new, prisoner of everydayness, or, in the language of Being 
and Time, inauthenticity. 


By bridging, on the other hand, the being seizes the opportu- 
nity given by the ek-stasis. He shatters the shackles of everyday- 
ness and sees the two environments in contrast, in their presence- 
at-hand. He decides to put the two stat-ions in relation, contem- 
plating what differentiates and what unites them. The previous 
environment that enfolded him becomes perceivable through the 
realization of the “environmentness” of the environment, similar 
to the way dust suspended in the air can make us perceive the air, 
and its movement, which would otherwise be imperceptible. The 
bridging does not reveal the being’s present facticity but rather 
the one he previously knew. But it is the new one that unveils 
the contrast between the two and allows him to see that he was 
blind, but now can see. Isolated from each other, each one of the 
stat-ions leaves man in a state of blindness to his facticity and 
thus also to himself and his destiny. It is only when the stat-ions 
are put in tension with one another that they can bring him light, 
as two pieces of flint struck one against another, producing sparks 
that enlighten his surroundings and unconceal the space where he 
stands: “On the essential level, it is precisely at the very moment 
when you are separated from that which is dear to you and ac- 
cept the unacceptable, that a divine Love can invade you and give 
you shelter. Then, in the midst of sadness and isolation, you are 
suddenly filled with joy and peace.”®” Here lies the purpose of the 
bridging. 


In choosing the bridging, the being subjected to the ek-stasis 
shows that he is open to receive the lesson offered by the trans- 
formation and ready for the unconcealment of his past facticity. 
The following quote from Diirckheim, concerning the Zen tradi- 
tion, can also ex-plain the essence of the ek-stasis: “We shall never 
understand what Zen is about if we try to break it down into a 
theory — in other words, if we stand back and try to be objective. 


5? Diirckheim, quoted in: Goettmann, Alphonse. The Path of Initiation. 
N.p.: Theosis Books, 2009: 36-37. Print. 
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From a distance, there is no such thing as Zen.”°® This is true not 
only concerning Zen but also concerning our vision of the universe: 
as man’s essential being is something that must be experienced, 
rather than simply seen, man then must begin his journey in the 
lethe, oblivious to the present-at-hand nature of his universe and 
of himself, so that he can focus on the experience of its readiness- 
to-hand. It is only after it has become familiar and has left the 
horizon of man’s conscious awareness that it can be unconcealed 
through an ek-stasis. From a distance, there is no essential be- 
ing. Man therefore needs to stand in it first, being blind to its 
nature, so that the nature of this experience can then be revealed 
through the distanciation brought by the trans-port to a new stat- 
ion. The lethe gives place to a-letheia (&-AnOe1a), the undoing of 
the lethe®®, as both “un-concealment” and “truth” (the more com- 
mon translation of the word @AnGeia). As remarked by Diirckheim: 
“the peasant knows silence better than the man engulfed in city 
life. However, to be deprived of the silence of nature induces a 
nostalgia of silence that brings him back to deeply experience it, 
whereas the man who is still close to nature tastes this silence as 
something obvious.”©° Here lies the purpose and necessity of the 
ek-stasis. The experience of both the earth and the world requires 
contrast in order to counter the lethe that pulls everything into 
oblivion. Lethe and a-letheia are the two pillars allowing man to 
build and to have a world, and to experience the Dvotc. Socrates is 
said by Plato to have been pondering this complementary nature 


58 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 9. Print; 
Original German: “Es gibt keine Einsicht in das Wesen des Zen fiir den, der 
das Einzusehende im Raum des theoretisch Begreifbaren und also in sachlich 
objektiver Distanz sucht. Denn in dieser Distanz gibt es tiberhaupt kein Zen.” 
From: Dirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen und wir. Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 
2016: 14. Print. 

5° The é- at the beginning of the word GAnMe1a has been interpreted by 
Heidegger as a privative prefix. This interpretation of dAnPeiw, more commonly 
translated as “truth,” as originating from G-AnOeio, “un-concealment,” is far 
from certain. No matter whether this etymological link is itself true or not, 
it nevertheless becomes the source of valuable insights through the thought of 
Heidegger. 

60 TBA. Original German: “Der Bauer wei mehr um Stille als der, den 
stadtisches Leben verschlingt — aber der, dem das Leben die natiirliche Stille 
versagt, ist oft auch der Sehnsucht nach Stille und so ihrer tieferen Erfahrung 
viel naher als der, der — noch eins mit der Natur — sie ganz selbstverstandlich 
genieBt.”. From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des 
Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 44. Print. 
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of opposites, soon before returning to the earth: 


Socrates sat up on the bed, bent his leg and rubbed 
it with his hand, and as he rubbed he said: “What a 
strange thing that which men call pleasure seems to 
be, and how astonishing the relation it has with what 
is thought to be its opposite, namely pain! A man can- 
not have both at the same time. Yet if he pursues and 
catches the one, he is almost always bound to catch the 
other also, like two creatures with one head. I think 
that if Aesop had noted this he would have composed 
a fable that a god wished to reconcile their opposi- 
tion but could not do so, so he joined their two heads 
together, and therefore when a man has the one, the 
other follows later. This seems to be happening to me. 
My bonds caused pain in my leg, and now pleasure 
seems to be following.”*! 


The unconcealments induced by contrasts are at the center of every 
aspect of our lives. Our world exists only through this play and 
this tension between opposites. The lethe is necessary for the a- 
letheia to be manifested, as what matters is not so much the result 
as the unconcealment itself. 


The emergence of the house of being within the house of being, 
and of the world within the world, is the result of a long maturation 
process starting at the dawn of both Eastern and Western thought, 
with the beginning of man’s reflection on language, and reaching 
an apex through Heidegger’s meta-phor and the thought associated 
with it. This emergence offers man an opportunity to experience 
an ek-stasis and an a-letheia. He is, through this ek-stasis, taken 


61 Plato. Complete Works. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997: 52. 
Print. Original Greek: “6 dé LoKpatys avakabiCopEvos sic TH KAivnV OvvéKap Es 
TE TO OKEAOC Kai EEtTpPLVE TH YEIpt, Kai TPiPOV dpa, dc &toNOV, EON, O cvdpEc, ~o1KE 
TL gival TodTO 6 KAAODOW Oo} &VOparo1 750: > Savpaciac né@KE MPdc Td SOKOdV 
évavtiov sivat, TO AVANPOV, TO Ga Lev adTa pt) ’OéAEwv NapayiyvesOar TH dvOparO, 
EQv O€ Tic S1HKY TO EtEpov Kai AaUBGVH, OxEdOv TL avayKaCEeoOan dei AaUBavEt Kai 
TO ETEPOV, MOmEP EK LLLGSG KOPVETIS NUEVO [60E] 50’ Svte. Kat pot doKei, E—n, Ei 
Evevonoev adta Aicwzoc, nd0ov dv ovvOEivat wc 6 Edc PovAdLEVOS AdDTH StaAAGEaL 
TOAELODVTA, EmEd1] ODK ES0VATO, OVVIWEV Eis TADTOV ADTOIC TAs KOPLEKG, Kai 510 
tadta © dv 16 Etepov napayévytar EmaKohovOst totepov Kai 10 Etepov. domEp OdV 
Kai adt por ~orcev: éxe151, dnd tod Seopod Hw gv TH KEEL TO GAyewov, iKEw 5} 
aivetat émakorov8odv To 760.” From: Plato. “Phaedo 60b.” Perseus. Web. 23 
Sept. 2015. 
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from a house of being which is only perceived in its readiness- 
to-hand, with language seen as a tool that he can use, and then 
plunged into a house of being that contains a present-at-hand re- 
presentation of itself, a house within a house. This re-presentation 
is nonetheless not limited to a mere metaphor: the house within 
the house includes the philosophical and linguistic tradition that 
ultimately gave birth to this metaphor. It shows man that lan- 
guage fundamentally is something that he inhabits and that shapes 
him as much as he can shape it. This re-presentation also shows 
him that language is something that enfolds him and from which 
he cannot simply escape, because his world needs the house, as 
the house is what provides the space where his world can appear 
and be seen. Furthermore, the ek-stasis caused by the emergence 
can become the source of another revelation: it can lead him to 
the unconcealment of the nature of his relationship with language, 
of the role it plays in his being, and or the role it can play in 
man’s walk on the path toward his essential being. As described 
earlier, this nonetheless requires that man take a stand regarding 
the emergence. Following the transition between the two stat-ions 
of language, the men subjected to this ek-stasis are thus presented 
the aforementioned choice: either to leap between stat-ions or to 
build a bridge between them. 


First, men can simply leap between stat-ions, that is, let them- 
selves be carried to this new facticity, where the house of being 
appears within itself. The representation of the house and of the 
tradition that gave birth to it is then seen as just another “thing” 
that is part of their world and can be used by them. The readiness- 
to-hand of the house remains, both as a “thing” within the house 
and as the dwelling in which they are thrown. This second as- 
pect is the essence of the house but it remains unnoticed, as its 
inhabitants are still caught in the everydayness of their dwelling. 
The house of being is not seen in its presence-at-hand, and more 
importantly, its relation to man’s being remains concealed: the 
house is a mere poetic metaphor that expresses a conception of 
language among others, and that is not linked with man’s experi- 
ence of the earth. The doorway toward the (hi)story of language 
and being thus remains closed, as the nature of the house must 
be seen and experienced in order for this (hi)story to enter man’s 
life. This (hi)story may be read but it cannot guide man’s walk 
toward his essential being, as the role that the house plays in his 
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being remains concealed. 


The men subjected to the ek-stasis nevertheless also have the 
possibility to bridge the two stat-ions, that is, to witness and ap- 
propriate the contrast between their previous facticity and the new 
one. They may thereby come to see the nature of the lethe that 
affected them; see that they always lived in a house of being and 
that this house until then remained unseen. More importantly, 
the contrast between the two stat-ions, the house without a re- 
presentation of the house and the one that has one, can also reveal 
a fundamental aspect of the link between man’s language and his 
being. 


The house can indeed be re-presented within the house. Lan- 
guage can be re-presented “using” language. It can become an 
“object” within it, one that can be observed, studied, and shaped, 
but the same house is also what enfolds man. It is what opens 
up the world where the re-presentation of the house itself becomes 
possible. It is also what allows man to be a human being, someone 
different from the animals that cannot access any house of being. 
This duality reflects the paradoxical nature of man’s relation to 
language, a relation that is at the center of his being. It can be 
seen as an example of what the professor of cognitive science Dou- 
glas Hofstadter calls a “strange loop,”©? which he defines as: 


An abstract loop in which, in the series of stages that 
constitute the cycling-around, there is a shift from one 
level of abstraction (or structure) to another, which 
feels like an upwards movement in a hierarchy, and yet 
somehow the successive “upward” shifts turn out to 
give rise to a closed cycle. That is, despite one’s sense 
of departing ever further from one’s origin, one winds 
up, to one’s shock, exactly where one had started out. 
In short, a strange loop is a paradoxical level-crossing 
feedback loop.® 


This can be compared to the so-called “Droste effect” (Cf. Fig. 3), 
similar to what one sees when looking at two facing mirrors: an in- 


62 Hofstadter developed this concept in: Hofstadter, Douglas R. Gédel, 
Escher, Bach: An Eternal Golden Braid. New York: Basic Books, 1999. 
Print. 

63 Hofstadter, Douglas R. I Am a Strange Loop. New York: Basic Books, 
2008: 101. Print. 
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finite series of reflections is produced, with the image of the mirrors 
contained in their own image through an infinity of progressively 
smaller images. 


Fig. 3 The Droste effect. 


The house can indeed re-present itself, and re-present itself 
re-presenting itself etc, in a potentially infinite chain of meta- 
representations. The nature of man’s relationship with his house 
of being, and therefore with his being itself, is perplexing but 
nonetheless beautiful. What it can unconceal is the fact that the 
path toward the appropriation of man’s being is to be 
found within the house of being: it lays hidden within 
man’s language, and it is thus in his own language, and 
the works carved in his language that he may find a way 
to appropriate his essential being. It is by plunging himself 
into the re-presentations of the house, in the reflections produced 
by its strange-loop structure, that man may begin his initiation, 
the walk toward his destiny. Man’s quest for his essential being 
thus needs to begin in his own dwelling, in his world, rather than 
in the heavens, on the earth, or in something that would transcend 
all the elements of his universe. The way is there. It lies in front 
of him, waiting to be trodden. 


Through this unconcealment brought by the ek-stasis, man 
may finally open the door toward the (hi)story of language and 
being. He may indeed see that this (hi)story represents a way 
toward the fulfilling of his destiny. He needs to plunge into his 
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own dwelling, in the loop it forms, so that he may see the role it 
plays in this destiny. The only element now missing is a source 
of materials, that is, a part of the house of being from which he 
will start to unveil this (hi)story. Such a source will here be found 
in one of the traditions carried by language from the dawn of our 
history. 


The description of the nature of the ek-stasis process given 
in the previous pages will not only be used to examine the present 
ek-stasis, the one opening the doorway to the (hi)story of language 
and being. It will indeed also form the backbone of this (hi)story 
itself. As a chariot’s wheel transporting man on the path, a wheel 
whose strength depends on the harmony between the spokes and 
the empty space around them, between language and what lies 
beyond it, the (hi)story of language and being can be seen as a 
journey between different stat-ions of language. These stat-ions 
will represent stages of its development, worldly loci where man 
will be brought by the vehicle and stand for a period of time, 
waiting for a chance to appropriate his new facticity and to per- 
ceive the purpose of the ek-stasis. Tensions between these stat-ions 
will be the source of a series of unconcealments of different paths 
leading man to a single destin-ation: the experience and appro- 
priation of his essential being. Man will be given an increasingly 
clearer sight of the way toward this destin-ation through the pro- 
gressive unveiling of the relation between language and his being. 
The series of lethe that hold sway of man’s world will progressively 
fade away, and a corresponding series of a-letheia will, in an in- 
creasingly more explicit manner, invite him to take the final step 
toward the experience he is called to initiate and embrace. Each 
new stat-ion, and each ek-stasis, will thus represent a major change 
in man’s house of being, guiding him toward his destiny, which is 
to become a conscious instrument of divine being. 


In order for man to see the light of his essential being, he must 
nonetheless first be plunged into the darkness of the lethe. Only 
then may the a-letheia occur, not merely giving him the light it- 
self but rather a sight of the difference between light and darkness 
and giving him the possibility to appropriate the tension between 
the two. This need for contrast can also be seen concerning man’s 
relationship with his essential being: the end of the vehicle’s jour- 
ney thus is not man’s destin-ation. This destin-ation is rather to 
be found on the path itself, as something else, something beyond 
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both the vehicle and the path on which it travels. In order to find 
this destin-ation, man must first come to perceive the nature of 
the vehicle into which he has been thrown, and he must see the 
road on which it takes him. It is in the midst of his house of being 
itself that the path toward his essential being may be found, the 
house that has been built by his forefathers and that he received 
as an inheritance. Man’s house comes as a tradition and it is in 
this tradition that he must first search the path. Only then may 
he perceive the way toward his destin-ation. 


1.5 Tradition as a path toward essential 
being. 


If man accepts the guidance offered by the pathfinders, he may 
then finally begin to see the essence of the world into which he is 
thrown. He may begin to see language as something more than a 
tool at his disposal, seeing it as something that allows him to be; 
a house that opens up a space where the house can itself emerge, 
forming a strange-loop in which man is caught but that also al- 
lows him to transform his relationship with being. The pathfinders 
nonetheless only guide him to the threshold of his world, showing 
him that the way toward his essential being is to be found within 
the house itself, in his language, which includes all the works cre- 
ated inside this house. In order to appropriate his essential being, 
man will first have to discover his own home. 


The perception of the essence of the house is thus only the 
beginning of the way. Most of the world itself remains in darkness, 
waiting to be discovered by men who are taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of its unveiling and of its revelation to their 
fellow men. The house must be lit, in both of its dimensions: first, 
in space, that is, the physical extent of the house and of all the 
things that it shelters. Secondly, in time, that is, in the continuity 
between its past, present, and future, from its origin until its end. 
Only then may its fullness be revealed; the role it plays in man’s 
being be known, and its place in his destiny be seen. 


The exploration of man’s world can begin from different paths, 
as any language and any part of these languages can become its 
starting point. Language is the house of being, and the house of 
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being is thus made with language. Each one of its two aspects, 
the technical “language” and the poetical “house of being,” can 
shed light on the other. Investigations of language thus can bring 
light and unveil new parts of the house of being. But language 
only exists through its manifestations, through the appearance of 
“works” carved in language. Man can thus only explore his world 
either by himself creating such works or by examining the work of 
others, the work of those who dwell or dwelt in his house of being. 


Language is the vehicle of a tradition, a storehouse of litera- 
ture, songs, poems, (hi)story, and discourses. It is also a tradition 
in itself: it represents the work of men who lived thousands of 
years ago, who through poiesis crafted words and sentences that 
they transmitted to other men and that were in turn given as an 
inheritance to their descendants, up to the present day. Scientific 
disciplines, such as comparative and historical linguistics, can help 
man explore an increasingly greater part of the world: not only 
the house of being that he inhabits, but also the houses inhabited 
by others. The technical exploration of language will nonetheless 
always be limited by the extent of the tradition. Such technical 
research will indeed never allow man to see some of the most cru- 
cial aspects of his dwelling, such as its link with his being and his 
destiny. These questions are located outside the horizon of lin- 
guistics and rather fall into the domain of the philosophers, but 
philosophers have few means besides their imagination to answer 
these questions. Their logos may help them devise clever hypothe- 
ses but sooner or later, the philosopher has to face a reality that is 
difficult to accept: that his logos itself is deeply intertwined with 
tradition, the tradition of his language, the house of being whose 
very nature he seeks. Language is what opens up his world but it 
is also the only “thing” that can show him the world itself. This 
strange-loop in which every man who seeks to perceive the nature 
of his dwelling is caught shows that man cannot escape tradition. 
His logos, by which he hoped to escape tradition to instead rely 
on himself, will ultimately show itself to be based on a tradition, 
passed on as a continuous chain from the dawn of the people that 
has built this tradition. 


Confronted with the truth of the inextricable nature of tra- 
dition, man may then decide to stop to wrestle against it, 
seeing that this tradition is not something that impedes 
his walk toward his essential being but rather is what al- 
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lows his journey in the first place. If he clearly sees the nature 
of the tradition from which his house of being originates, he may 
cease to try to escape it and begin to embrace it. When the house 
is seen as both the source of man’s being and as a tradition inher- 
ited from his ancestors, he may then see that the key to what he 
yearns for may be found in what he previously rejected as mere 
mythos. 


Language itself is part of man’s tradition but the tradition is 
also extended in the manifestations of language, that is, in acts of 
speech or in writings. The men who lived in distant lands and re- 
mote times have not only passed on their language but also works 
made in language: orally transmitted stories or books on parch- 
ments, tablets, and palm leaves. These works are part of man’s 
world. They have contributed to shaping its structure and thereby 
also contributed to making the dwellers of the house who they are. 
The exploration of these works may thus also lead him to an ex- 
ploration of his world, as man, the works, and the world are all 
three united through the same tradition, and they are all sheltered 
within the walls of a house of being. 


The works handed over through tradition are nonetheless not 
all of equal value to the man whose purpose is the uncovering 
of the nature of his essential being. Among these, works can be 
found that were created to present mankind with a full view of 
their world, ex-plaining the origin, the destin-ation, and the end 
of language; and its link with man’s being. Such works may do so 
using different types of approaches, and be more or less straight- 
forward in their depiction of man’s world, but they constitute a 
remarkable material from which man could extract precious ele- 
ments helping him unveil the nature of his world and the role it 
plays in his destiny. Among these works, the biblical narrative 
would certainly be the most obvious choice for those whose home 
is located within the so-called Western civilization, as the range 
and precision of its description of language are on par with its gen- 
eral influence upon Western culture as a whole. The nature of this 
tradition, however, must first be brought to light before one can 
embark on the journey of the unveiling of the (hi)story of language 
and being from the point of view of the biblical narrative. 
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1.6 The nature of the biblical tradition 


The Bible is among a handful of works that have shaped the lives 
of a large part of mankind for millennia. On an earthly level, it 
is a fairly long compendium of texts, written by dozens of scrip- 
tors across centuries, in different regions of the Middle East and 
Europe. It originates from vastly different cultures and covers al- 
most every type of literary texts: poetry, prayers, prose, historical 
accounts, law, prophecy, proverbs, and others. Furthermore, the 
biblical text is itself written in three different languages, beginning 
in Hebrew, followed by several Aramaic parts, and finally ending 
in Greek. 


The Bible is also a narrative that describes the becoming, 
growth, and completion of a universe. One of the most striking 
peculiarities of this narrative is that it endeavors to recount the 
story of its own genesis. The narrative contains the narrative of its 
own origin. It tells us how the Bible came to become the narrative 
that we have received and can now explore. Furthermore, it also 
recounts the story of the very languages in which it is written. It 
aims to be a historical narrative situated within history: both a 
window giving sight of the universe and a mirror showing us in its 
midst. It presents itself as a divinely revealed outline of human 
history, which is itself contained in history and exerts an effect 
on it. According to the narrative itself, the relationship between 
the Bible, its universe, and the universe of the reader thus forms 
another strange-loop, similar to the one linking man to his house 
of being. It implies a conflation of the universe of the narrative 
and of the one of the readers: the universe in which the reader 
is thrown is equated with what this reader sees when he reads 
the narrative. The narrative, in turn, itself describes the universe 
in which the reader interprets the Bible, and it thereby forms a 
“tangled hierarchies” in which there is no objective interpreter and 
interpretee: both observe and interpret each other equally. 


From the point of view of the narrative, the universe and the 
Bible thus cannot be untangled, as they are inextricably linked 
to each other. Why is this worthy of mention? Because it shows 
that the surface of the text, its earthly dimension, is deeply in- 
tertwined with its worldly narrative. In particular, it implies that 
the languages in which the text is written are themselves part 
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of the (hi)story of language within the narrative, a fact that will 
play an important role in the following (hi)story. Furthermore, 
the language(s) of the reader, which may differ from the original 
languages of the narrative, will also affect this (hi)story, as it does 
not distinguish the universe of the narrative from the one of those 
who plunge themselves in the text. Ricoeur said that any text ulti- 
mately helps us to interpret our self.°* The particular structure of 
the biblical narrative considerably accentuates this, if one accepts 
to receive and welcome it rather than to analyze it, as it is a narra- 
tive that aims at recounting the (hi)story of man’s being including 
the reader himself. The biblical tradition can thus be seen as more 
than a description of a universe and of its population, seen as mere 
objects: the journey of language that it depicts can also appear 
as a path guiding us like it guides the men within this narrative, 
regardless of our attitude toward the nature of this tradition, view- 
ing it as “revealed truth” or not. More than this, the strange-loop 
structure can also be seen as an invitation for us to not simply be 
spectators of the narrative universe but rather to become actors 
in it, by entering ourselves on the path it describes. This is what 
Diirckheim invited us to do:®° to experience this tradition rather 
than to simply observe it. Only then can the narrative lead us to 
our own destin-ation, which is the experience and appropriation of 
our essential being. This will nonetheless demand that we see the 
narrative of the world; the narrative of language that is concealed 
by the earthly biblical narrative. Fortunately, poiesis and meta- 
phor represent ideal tools to uncover the (hi)story of language and 
being from the biblical narrative. 


64 Ricoeur, Paul. Essais d’hermeneutique Vol. 2, Du texte 4 action. Paris: 
Points essais edition. Paris, 1998: 115. Print. 

85 See the following declaration of Diirckheim, which was already quoted in 
the introduction: “There is an urgent need to penetrate the Bible other than 
through scientific and rational exegesis. If God is the beyond, an external com- 
prehension of the texts will never allow us to discover the real content, and it is 
better to be silent! We must enter upon the Way, unveil that which is hidden 
and become children of God, but nothing happens when we do it mentally or 
through some intellectual adherence! A living faith makes the believer listen 
to the mystery which speaks within.” From: Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue 
on the Path of Initiation: An Introduction to the Life and Thought of Karlfried 
Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe Pr Books, 1991. N. pag. PDF. 
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1.7 The (hi)story of language and being 
through the biblical tradition: from 
narrative to meta-narrative 


The Bible forms a narrative that is focused on the earthly and 
the heavenly. It tells us the (hi)story of the creation as a set 
of events happening on the earth, beneath the skies. It tells us 
of what man and God do in it. It seldom, however, talks to us 
concerning the world, concerning the meta-physical dimension of 
the biblical universe. This world is nonetheless very much present, 
as a watermark on each page of the book. It is what carries man 
all along the narrative, as an invisible chariot that guides him 
on the path he treads. The world of the biblical universe can 
be seen through its earthly manifestations: the narrative does not 
describe language (as langage) itself but it tells us of the languages 
(as langues) of mankind and of their use. Language is a worldly, 
meta-physical concept, which is manifested on earth as particular 
instances of language use: sounds, writings, carvings, gestures, 
which are all ex-pressed with physical matter, located in space 
and time, that is, on the earth, under the skies. 


The world of the narrative can thus be inferred and recon- 
structed from the imprint it leaves in the earthly narrative. This 
is what allows us to not only tell the story of the languages of this 
universe but also the story of language itself, as a whole: its ori- 
gin, life, and telos. Such a talk would represent a meta-discourse 
on the narrative, the prefix “meta” here meaning that it aims at 
being an account of the meta-physical, worldly counterpart to the 
earthly and heavenly narrative, which focuses on the material and 
spatio-temporal universe. 


The meta-discourse first is meant to help man make sense 
of the earthly events described by the narrative, by organizing its 
universe into a series of meta-physical structures, creating a model 
for what cannot be apprehended by the senses but can be seen by 
the mind, in the world. Without a deliberate reflection, man will 
not see the “life of language” while reading the narrative, nor will 
he see the link between language and being. Only by uncovering 
a meta-discourse about language, following the traces of the man- 
ifestations of language use in the narrative and confronting them 
with the findings of the pathfinders who built the modern tradi- 
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tion, can man see what language represents. The genesis of such 
a meta-discourse would naturally tend to occur in the language 
of the Téyvn, the language of reflection and abstraction, and the 
language of modern scholarship. The Téyvn is indeed needed in or- 
der for man to perceive what lies beyond his sensory capabilities. 
It gives him the tools needed to reconstruct the world of the uni- 
verse, aS a movement going upwards, from the physical toward the 
meta-physical, from the earthly foundation of the world toward 
the heavens. This movement, although natural and even neces- 
sary, nonetheless presents the same dangers as the meta-physical 
in general, as described in the previous pages. The genesis of the 
meta-discourse can either occur as the result of a poiesis, a transfer 
from the earth toward the world, or it can simply be the product 
of the upward movement of construction of the world, where the 
basis of the world, what is closer to the earth, itself serves as the 
basis of a further edification of the world, which grows farther and 
farther away from the earth. 


This meta-discourse is a meta-physical construction, which 
thus is naturally alienated from experience, from the earth. As 
it was described earlier, an uncontrolled elevation of the world 
can nonetheless cause it to be severed from the earth, which is its 
source. This alienation then tends to transform the world into a 
meaningless meta-physical play, a groundless set of construction 
with elements that are not grounded in the ®votc. This play can 
in turn lead man to fail to perceive the world’s purpose, which 
is to guide man in the appropriation of his essential being, an 
appropriation that must come as an earthly experience initiated 
by a worldly vision, something impossible if the world has been 
severed from the earth. 


The meta-discourse can become the source of such an alien- 
ation of the world from the earth. It can grow and have a life of 
its own. It can become the source of its own becoming, thereby 
leading to a forgetting of its source, which mainly is the universe of 
the narrative.®© Man then loses sight of the origin of the narrative, 


66 Jt should nonetheless be noted that because of the particular strange- 
loop structure of the biblical text, the meta-discourse can also take its source 
in meta-textual elements of the Bible, that is, in the nature of the text itself, 
rather than in the universe it describes. The text indeed not only tells us the 
narrative but also gives us a series of hints for the reconstruction of the world 
of the biblical universe. The text is, for example, written in three different 
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which arose as a poetic, worldly expression of the experience of the 
numinous. If the meta-discourse is severed from experience from 
which it finds its origin, it will not only fail to reflect the nature 
of the ®bvotc but also fail to contribute to man’s fulfillment of his 
destiny, which is to “unfold its own nature to its maximum pos- 
sibility."°’ The meta-discourse is meant to unfold the narrative. 
The narrative, on the other hand, is meant to unfold man’s being 
and to be the source of a return to the earth and an appropria- 
tion of the experience of the numinous. Both are parts of man’s 
destiny; they are meant to help him unfold his own nature: 


What is man? What is he intended to be? Intrinsically 
— that is to say, in his essence — man is an aspect of 
Divine Being, whose purpose is to manifest itself in 
him and through him. Just as flowers and animals in 
their own way reveal Divine Being, so also must man 
reveal it in the way of man. He can only be ‘right’ 
when his life-form, with all its forces, fulfils the destiny 
that dwells within him as his essential being.® 


To become a manifestation of divine being is an experience and 
not a mere meta-physical construction. Just as the narrative must 
become the source of an experience, rather than just be read, so is 


languages, Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek, with each one of them representing a 
language that is part of the world of the narrative, and whose emergence plays 
a part in the (hi)story of language and being. The meta-discourse can also 
spring from other meta-textual elements, such as the structure of the text, and 
even the writing systems in which it is written, as according to its strange-loop 
structure, the text itself is seen as the product of the narrative universe, and 
therefore the glyphs with which it is written also represent the languages and 
the world of this universe. 

87 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 11. Print; Original 
German: “Wie alles, was lebt, dazu bestimmt ist, sich voll zu sich selbst zu 
entfalten, so auch der Mensch.” from: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag 
als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 7. Print. 

68 Tbid.*: 13. Original German: “Was aber ist der Mensch eigentlich und 
im Grunde, und was ist seine Bestimmung? Im «Grunde», das heift in seinem 
Wesen, ist der Mensch eine Weise des goéttlichen Seins, das in ihm und durch 
ihn in einer ganz bestimmten Lebensgestalt offenbar werden will in der Welt. 
So wie die Blume in der Sprache der Blumen, das Tier in der Sprache der 
Tiere, so soll der Mensch in der Sprache des Menschen zeugen vom géttlichen 
Sein. Und «recht» ist der Mensch nur soweit, als seine Lebensform mit allen 
in ihr wirksamen Kraften diese Bestimmung des Menschseins erfiillt. Sie lebt 
in ihm als sein «Wesen».” from Ibid.°: 9-10. 
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the meta-discourse. Only then can it contribute to man’s appro- 
priation of his destiny and fulfill its purpose. 


Fortunately, man can summon a force allowing him to bring 
the highly meta-physical back to the earth: meta-phor. Man 
can carry the meta-discourse to the twilight of world and earth, 
where the distinction between sensory experience and metaphysi- 
cal representation is blurred. Through meta-phor, one can trans- 
form the meta-physical, technical language of the meta-discourse 
into a poetic meta-narrative. The elements of the worldly meta- 
discourse can indeed be seen as mirroring other elements, earthly 
ones, which are more directly related to our experience of the phe- 
nomenon. Such a meta-narrative can incarnate the meta-discourse 
using earthly elements, expressed in the twilight of world and 
earth. Whereas the poetic movement that gave birth to the meta- 
discourse was an upward movement, away from the earth, the 
meta-phorical movement is a downward one, bringing the meta- 
discourse down to the ground. The two movements are comple- 
mentary, as the first unconceals the nature of the Mvotc, which 
can be seen through the separation between man’s world and the 
earth it induces, while the second one allows man to use what was 
unconcealed to enrich his experience of the earth. Only in the 
world can man come to realize the nature of his essential being 
but the ideation of this essential being would be vain if it does 
not lead man to experience it directly, with his senses rather than 
as a mere worldly representation. The meta-discourse represents 
the worldly knowledge of colors that Mary learned in her room in 
the aforementioned thought experiment (See § 1.7). Meta-phor, 
on the other hand, represents the key unlocking this room and 
allowing her to go outside and to experience the essence of col- 
ors as an earthly phenomenon rather than as a series of purely 
worldly representations. Only at this moment does what she has 
learned really start to “make sense,” that is, start to help her un- 
derstand the nature of what she now experiences. In a similar 
fashion, the poetic movement represents the movement of repre- 
sentation and investigation of man’s earthly experiences. Only in 
the world may he find their “meaning,” but once higher layers of 
this meaning have been uncovered, they must be brought back to 
the earth through an opposite movement, meta-phor, so that world 
and earth can resonate with one another and thereby amplify the 
intensity of man’s earthly experiences and the clarity or sharpness 
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of his world. Such a resonance would in turn lighten the path of 
man’s destiny and make it harder for man to stray away from it. 


Heidegger’s metaphorical insight seeing language as the house 
of being, a place that we inhabit rather than a tool that we use, 
can become the starting point of the meta-narrative of language 
and being. It can help us bring the meta-physical concept of lan- 
guage, and its relation to being, back to the earthly foundation 
of the world: the construction of a shelter, which is one of man’s 
most basic earthly need, a need that is felt by every man on earth, 
in the biblical universe and in our own. This meta-phor is not 
arbitrary but rather the result of a profound thinking process, 
mirroring man’s true relationship with language, as something he 
contributes to creating but that also shelters him and shapes his 
view of the universe. Furthermore, this meta-phor will also carry 
other aspects of Heidegger’s vision of language, and a large part 
of the scholarly tradition regarding its study. Through meta-phor, 
the biblical narrative can thus become the source of a technical 
meta-discourse on language and being, the product of an encounter 
between the biblical and the linguistical/philosophical traditions, a 
product that can then itself be trans-formed into a meta-narrative. 
This meta-narrative will be a (hi)story of the house of being of the 
biblical universe, telling how it is first constructed, by whom, and 
from what materials; how it grows and evolves into a village of 
tongues, sheltering different peoples; how the houses composing 
the village can merge or collapse and be left in ruins; how man 
interacts with his dwelling(s), and how these dwelling(s) affect his 
behavior and his relation to his being. This is the (hi)story of lan- 
guage and being that will be unfolded here, uncovering the world 
of the biblical narrative as a meta-discourse and then bringing it 
back to the earth so that it can be first told as a meta-narrative 
and then perhaps become the source of an experience. 


The telling of this (hi)story can help man see something that 
would remain concealed by a purely technical, historical study of 
language. History and the other scientific disciplines indeed cannot 
answer the question of the purpose of language, as this question 
is tightly interlaced with the question of man’s consciousness of 
his own destiny, which is something that falls outside the range 
of what can be studied by purely technical inquiries. Language is 
the house of being, our house, our home whose origin is unknown 
to us. Only traditions, finding their origin in experiences of the 
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numinous, give us attempts at an all-encompassing answer con- 
cerning both language and being, a vision of a complete universe 
describing mankind as a whole, from the first man until the last. 
When seen beyond dogmas and events and rather as the source of 
an experience, the biblical tradition offers us the opportunity of 
“a living faith,” one that “makes the believer listen to the mystery 
which speaks within.”©? The tradition can thus become part of 
the unfolding of the destiny of its recipients, of us readers of the 
Bible, and do so without any imperative to either its historical 
validation or to the invocation of any authority of the text, seeing 
it as “revealed truth.” 


The tradition is a gift from our forefathers, one that consti- 
tutes a helping hand guiding us on our path. The present work will 
pay homage to it while furthering the reflection that arose from 
it and that has been continued for at least twenty-five centuries. 
The (hi)story of language and being in the biblical tradition that 
will be told in the following pages is aimed at showing how the 
vision of the relation between language and being given by the 
biblical tradition can not only be the source of a clearer sight of 
the nature and essence of the house of being that we inhabit but 
also become the source of a guidance, leading us to an experience 
and appropriation of our essential being. Such an experience may 
nonetheless also demand an experience of language (as lan- 
gage)", as opposed to a mere reflection on language or a simple 
experience of language use (langues). Just as the reading of the 
narrative will not necessarily make someone a believer in the De- 
ity, the reading of the following (hi)story will not directly give an 
experience of the nature of the house of being and of the role it 
plays in man’s appropriation of his essential being. Only if one is 
ready and willing to peer through the words and sentences and to 
open oneself up to the experience of the numinous that it points to 
may this (hi)story become meaningful. Other traditions may offer 
other paths, and their vision of language and being certainly would 
be worthy of being told, but ultimately, man’s destin-ation is the 
same, although it is known by many names. 


6° Quote from Diirckheim in: Goettmann, Alphonse. The Path of Initiation. 
N.p.: Theosis Books, 2009: 72. Print. 

70 That is, a readiness-to-hand of the house itself rather than a mere 
readiness-to-hand of the signs composing it. 
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Chapter 2 


The creation episode 


In this opening chapter of the (hi)story of language and being in 
the biblical narrative, the major passages describing the creation 
of language in the first book of the Scriptures, the book of Genesis, 
will first be reviewed. This narrative, once it has been interpreted 
under the light of Church tradition and its difficulties have been 
clarified, will later become the source of the beginning of the meta- 
narrative of language and being, aimed at uncovering the (hi)story 
of the world of the biblical universe. The portions of the book of 
Genesis that will be reviewed will nevertheless not be limited to 
the parts explicitly mentioning language: they will, in particular, 
also cover the creation of man, as he will be the main character of 
the (hi)story of language and being, and he will be the instrument 
through which divine being will be manifested through language. 
Man’s fall from the garden of Eden will be recounted as well, as this 
event occurs as a direct consequence of the first “uses” of language, 
and it considerably affects mankind as a whole and throughout the 
narrative. 


Following this, the meta-discourse and the meta-narrative con- 
cerning the creation episode will be developed, using the hints 
uncovered in the narrative to reconstruct the world of the biblical 
universe. The physical will become the source of the meta-physical, 
which itself will be brought back toward the earth and described 
through meta-phor as a series of physical events, shedding light 
on both earth and world and allowing the possibility for man to 
unveil the nature of his essential being. 
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This first ek-stasis of the narrative will mark the beginning of 
man as such, as the creature endowed with an ego, distinct from the 
animals. He will be taken from the naked earth and made to build 
and dwell in a world, in a house of being. This new facticity, this 
dwelling in the meta-physical world and not only on the physical 
earth, can then become the starting point of the unconcealment of 
man’s essential being, as man begins to see the nature of the earth 
and its contrast with the world. This new dwelling will also give 
him the freedom to choose between right and wrong, good and evil, 
and the liberty to walk the path toward his destiny, or to deny and 
betray it, thereby determining the fate of his descendance. The 
first step, however, is to enter the narrative itself. 


2.1 The narrative of the creation episode 


The narrative begins in the book of Genesis, which recounts the 
creation of the universe, and of all creatures and the things that 
are found in it. The book opens with the famous words: “IN the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1'). 
The narrative thus starts with a location in time, followed by a 
mention of the creator, Elohim (o°71>x), the main Hebrew word 
designating God.? The first verse echoes with another creation 
account present in the Bible, the opening of the Gospel according 
to St John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” (Joh 1:1°). It opens with 
the same word as the Septuagint of Genesis*: ‘Ev épyf| [En archéi]. 
The second word (archéi) possesses strong philosophical overtones 
in Greek, not only designating “the beginning” but also the first 
principle or element of the universe, its primordial constituent. 
More than this possible philosophical reference, the subject and 
tense of this sentence nonetheless appear to have a special signif- 
icance: the Word, the Logos, would here seem to designate the 


: “STINT D8) Cow mS o> N73 PWNIB” (Gen 1:1). 

2 The word has the peculiarity of being grammatically plural, a fact often 
interpreted as a subtle way to designate the triune God. 

3 @Ey apyii Tv 6 Adyos, Kai 6 Adyos Tv mpdc TOV HEdv, Kai Dedc FV 6 Adyos,” (Joh 
1:1). 

4 The “Septuagint” is the oldest and most famous translation of the Old 
Testament in the Greek language. It was translated, according to tradition, 


by seventy Hebrew scholars in the 3rd century B.C. 
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second person of the trinity, Jesus Christ, which was already at 
the beginning. Contrary to the physical universe, the Word is thus 
not within time. It is not an element of the creation: it was, before 
space and time. 


The narrative tells us that “God created the heavens and the 
earth.” It is not perfectly clear what the first element refers to, 
especially considering the fact that the seventh verse mentions the 
creation and naming of another kind of heavens: “And God made 
the firmament and separated the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firmament. And 
it was so. And God called the firmament Heaven.” (Gen 1:7-8°). 
Scholars like the Venerable Bede (A. D. 672 — 735)®° argue that 
the first heavens designate the invisible higher heavens, perhaps 
space itself, whereas the second one would be the starry sky. The 
second verse of the book can nonetheless help us understand the 
meaning of “the earth”: “The earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of 
God was moving over the face of the waters.” (Gen 1:2”). The 
translation of the Hebrew 73) IM [tohi wabohi] by “without 
form and void” may be a little too literal, especially its second 
part, which seems to refer to a state of absence of order and of 
design but not necessarily an emptiness. The second element of 
the creation thus seems to be the physical matter out of which the 
universe would be shaped. But perhaps more interesting than the 
discovery of what is referred to by “the heavens and the earth” is 
the fact that God decided to create them together, simultaneously. 


Following the creation of the first two elements, the first words 
spoken by God are recounted: “And God said, ‘Let there be light’; 
and there was light.” (Gen 1:35). St Augustine declares that there 
was no physical sound during this “ineffable” utterance,? and he 


© “OT PD mpi? nom Ws ODT 73 O73" we TT ON ovo wy 
BP pam SIEM Oe PIP OTN NIP ITN PPI? Pa WE 
2°” (Gen 1:7-8). 

® Bede, and Calvin B. Kendall. On Genesis. Liverpool University Press, 
2008: 69. Print. 

ae Op MENT BTS TAT) DAD eB Oe Pw! 1S) TA TNT PINT 
20%” (Gen 1:2). 

2 TSO TIS oy “UDNP)” (Gen 1:3). 
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establishes a link between these first words and the Word men- 
tioned in the Gospel according to St John.!° The Venerable Bede 
shares his interpretation that the Son is the person speaking here.!! 
The question of the determination of which person of the trinity 
uttered these words, or the question of their “physical” nature, 
are nonetheless only of secondary importance to our subject here, 
and therefore a different approach will be used to interpret this 
passage, shifting away our attention from the light, which is the 
focus of almost all the commentaries on this verse, to instead ex- 
amine the creation process at work here. Taking away the light 
that blinds our eyes, this verse becomes: God said, and there was. 


The essence of this verse, thus reduced, seems to mark the 
establishment of a direct link between the utterance of the words 
“let there be,” and the creation of an object. This raises a question: 
why didn’t God say anything to create the heavens and the earth? 
It at least shows that words are not a necessary element of the 
creation process, but why then do the words “let there be” precede 
the creation of light? This “call to existence,” or “vocation,” as the 
Jesuit theologian Louis Alonso Schokel calls it,!* has often been 
seen as a form of word-magic, a divine abracadabra!? where words 
are the key to an action. In modern times, the diffusion of the 
works of the philosopher of language J. L. Austin on the so-called 
“performative utterances” has tended to promote this view among 
scholars. Performative utterances are, as reflected by the title of 
Austin’s major work, How to Do Things with Words,'+ utterances 
that perform an action in themselves. When someone takes an 
oath, the speaking of the words of the oath performs the action of 
“taking an oath.” In the case of the creation of light, however, there 
does not seem to be any direct and necessary link between word 
and action, contrary to the now common interpretation followed 
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by John Searle and others.!° St Gregory of Nyssa offers a plausible 
explanation concerning the absence of words for the creation of the 
heavens and the earth by pointing out the absence of a medium 
where speech could be pronounced and heard,!® the medium being 
created at this exact moment. This seemingly naive answer would 
nevertheless not explain the necessity of the uttering of words for 
later creations, forcing us to seek a more convincing explanation. 


Searle may have been right when he called this verse a per- 
formative utterance, and only wrong concerning the action per- 
formed. The first word, "57° [yohi], meaning “let there be,” may 
not have marked the creation of light through some sort of incanta- 
tion but rather the creation of language itself, language brought to 
existence through its first use, accompanying the creation of light 
rather than initiating it. S' Gregory of Nyssa says that the first 
words are a declaration of “the power of God coincident with his 
will.”!” He remarks that all utterances are directed to a listener 
and asks who could it be here?!® After dismissing the hypoth- 
esis that the Father could command himself, or that he would 
need words to communicate with the Son, S' Gregory does not 
give a clear answer to his own question. The Bible, however, is 
self-referential in nature, intended to represent the universe within 
itself. It is meant to be an account of the creation and of the early 
history of the biblical universe, placed inside the creation and in- 
side History. With this in mind, a possible answer to Gregory’s 
question might be that God addresses us all with his first words. 
The readers of the Pentateuch are his creation, and the book both 
his creation and an account of the creation. These words may 
thus be directly addressed to the future readers of the book of 
Genesis, showing the becoming of language and demonstrating its 
descriptive nature, language not being a technique of word-magic 
but rather the companion of an action. 


The book continues: “And God saw that the light was good; 
and God separated the light from the darkness. God called the 
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light Day, and the darkness he called Night.” (Gen 1:4-519). After 
the first appearance of language, the first explicit naming immedi- 
ately follows. In order to name, however, God first had to divide. 
Just like he created the first two elements of the creation as a pair, 
the heavens and the earth, the first names are also given by pair: 
the day and the night. This naming would not have been possi- 
ble without the prior division between the light and the darkness, 
and it seems, as S* Augustine notices, that God “separated and 
ordered all things so that they could be distinguished and receive 
names.”2° The bishop of Hippo also remarks that God did not 
create the darkness, as this word merely designates the absence of 
light,?! a fact that makes the first naming all the more interesting: 
the second name does not refer to something that “exists” but to 
an absence, making this absence “exist” as a concept, through its 
name. This event marks the appearance of a new type of con- 
ceptual and linguistic creation, the creation of concepts that do 
not refer to physical creations but rather to abstract, metaphys- 
ical ones. This fact might shed light on one of the difficulties of 
this passage: since the sun had yet to be created, what did the day 
and the night represent at that time? What was the difference be- 
tween light and day, darkness and night? A possible answer would 
be that the naming operates a conceptual shift, differentiating the 
physical concept based on existence (light exists and darkness is 
the absence of light), from the temporal conception based on lan- 
guage: the day is the period when there is light, whereas night is 
the period when there is no light. 


Ancient commentators have also pondered the question of the 
nature of the names given by God in this passage, as S' Gregory 
of Nyssa who argued for a naturalist view: “Real things get their 
names by some significant sound in accordance with the nature 
and potential inherent in each,”?? a view similar to Plato’s, as it is 
exposed in the Cratylus.?? No detail is given concerning the nam- 
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ing process or the criteria used by the divine wordsmith, and all 
discussions on the matter are therefore condemned to remain pure 
speculations. The origin of names could nevertheless help deter- 
mine their value: a name given by God would seem to necessarily 
be fitting, if not “natural,” while a name given by humans could 
at best be deemed fitting, and hardly “natural.” Other creations 
soon follow: the creation of the firmament by a separation of the 
waters; the creation of the dry land by the gathering of the waters; 
the creation of the plants, the sun, the moon, the stars, and then of 
the living creatures, the fish, the birds, the cattle, each “according 
to its kind.” On the sixth day, God then creates man, mankind, 
or simply Adam, as the Hebrew word O'7% [Adam] covers all three 
meanings: 


Then God said, “Let us make man [Adam] in our im- 
age, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creeps upon the earth.” So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him; male and female he created them. (Gen 
1:26-27, text in brackets added‘) 


A great majority of translations translate O78 Padam] as the name 
designating mankind rather than as a proper name. It naturally 
suggests that the name represents both but it should be noted 
that both Adam and Eve would only be “formed” in the second 
chapter,?° and thus the two meanings are conflated at this point. 
Continuing our progression through the text, the first quoted word 
is already the source of abundant commentaries: WY) [na‘aseh] 
“let us make,” with a distinctively plural form of the verb. The 
consensus among eminent Christian commentators, from S* Cyril 
of Jerusalem?® to St Augustine,?’ is that it refers to the trinity, 
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associated in its three persons to the creation of man. The rest of 
the sentence is even more intriguing and its meaning particularly 
puzzling: “make man in our image, after our likeness.” Can man 
be the image of God? A positive answer could appear blasphe- 
mous but S' Thomas Aquinas tells us that “an ‘image’ is so called 
because it is produced as an imitation of something else,”?° and 
he rightly remarks, basing himself on St Augustine, that “equality 
does not belong to the essence of an image.” The reflection of the 
moon on still water is not the moon itself, even if it is its image.?° 
Man can thus be an image of God without being God or godly 
himself. This being said, a very convincing parallel concerning the 
nature of this likeness is brought forth by S* Gregory of Nyssa, 
who notices the following verse in the fifth chapter of the same 
book:3° “When Adam had lived a hundred and thirty years, he 
became the father of a son in his own likeness, after his image, 
and named him Seth.” (Gen 5:3,°! emphasis added). The exact 
same words are used in the original text of both passage, some- 
thing that can help us shed light on the nature of this similitude 
between God and man, indicating that the likeness is comparable 
to the likeness between a father and a son, who are not equal nor 
identical, but simply share a part of their own nature. The second 
part of the verse may also help us: “let them have dominion.” Just 
as God has dominion over all creation, man has been given power 
to reign over the animals, a power that has not been conferred to 
any other creature, making man unique among them. 


The end of this passage then declares that “male and female 
he created them,” echoing the aforementioned binary nature of 
creation, the heavens and the earth, the day and night. It also 
presents us with a textual difficulty, as Eve would be formed from 
Adam’s rib only at the end of the second chapter (Gen 2:21). Ori- 
gen argues that the female is mentioned and blessed by anticipa- 
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tion.°? St Ephrem, on the other hand, states that Eve was created 
with Adam, being in his rib until the moment when God extracted 
and formed her later on.°° 


Then, a more detailed proclamation of man’s dominion over 
the plants and the animals follows. This proclamation has yet to be 
heard by Adam, who only receives the “breath of life” the next day. 
The tree of life and the tree of knowledge are then created in the 
midst of the garden of Eden, and man is charged “to till it and keep 
it” (Gen 2:15%4). Finally, the first communicative event between 
God and man is recounted: “And the LORD God commanded 
the man, saying, ‘You may freely eat of every tree of the garden; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not 
eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die.”’ (Gen 2:16-— 
17°°). This verse may seem to imply that man already had access 
to language, which would then be considered natural rather than 
learned. It is nonetheless not necessarily the case, as Adam could 
have been commanded as man commands an animal, by uttering 
sentences in his direction, some of which may be understood by a 
domesticated animal like a dog without implying that the animal 
would really have a command of this language. In the first chapter 
of the book, God indeed exhorted the fish and birds to “be fruitful 
and multiply and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply 
on the earth” (Gen 1:22°°), but it would be hard to conclude from 
this that these creatures “had” a language! Thus, in the same 
manner, Adam may have had only a limited, passive understanding 
of the command. The same command could also imply that man’s 
capacity to reason was limited since he could not discern good from 
evil prior to having eaten the fruit of the second tree. But what 
was the purpose of this command, the first sentence heard by man 
in the narrative? A possible answer would be that this prohibition 
is expressed to give man the possibility to exercise his reason: he 
is now confronted with a continuous choice, either to obey or to 
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transgress, to do good or to do evil. Will he respect the divine 
command or will he violate it? With the power of free-will not 
only comes a responsibility but also a possibility as well: death. 
To be or not to be, this is also the choice presented to man. If he 
follows the Law, he will live, but if he transgresses it, he will die. 
This first command can be paralleled with Heidegger’s early view 
of existence, in which the realization of the certainty of death is 
central to an authentic human life. Only by being-toward-death®” 
(Sein zum Tode), and being conscious of his temporal nature, can 
man truly be. At this point in Genesis, however, death is only a 
possibility for man, and he has yet to make the choice between 
eternal life in Eden and a life ending with death. This question 
will be further examined at a later point, so as to respect the 
chronology of the book. 


Following the first command, the naming of the creatures and 
the search for a helper to Adam takes place: 


Then the LORD God said, “It is not good that the 
man should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for 
him®® [i71333].” So out of the ground the LORD God 
formed every beast of the field and every bird of the 
air, and brought them to the man to see what he would 
call them; and whatever the man called every living 
creature, that was its name. The man gave names to 
all cattle, and to the birds of the air, and to every 
beast of the field; but for the man there was not found 
a helper fit for him. (Gen 2:18—20, text in brackets and 
emphasis added®?) 


37 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Reprint edition. New York: Harper 
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“fit for him,” as something that would be useful to him, but rather be a 
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This passage contains one of the major events related to language 
in the Bible: the naming of the animals, when Adam is charged by 
God to create names for certain creatures as they are brought to 
him. The details related to this event are scarce, leaving a lot to 
the hermeneuts to decipher. The rest of the narrative nonetheless 
teaches us that names have a special significance. The names given 
by God are not random. They are precise and have a purpose, 
starting from the name of the first man, about which S* Gregory 
of Nyssa notices that it is both the general name for mankind and 
the proper name of the first man, seeing in this ambiguity “the 
Divine foreknowledge and power,” including all humanity in the 
first human.*° While few would object that the names given by 
God are fitting the nature of what is named, the names given by 
man do not enjoy the same level of trust. In the present case, what 
criteria or process did Adam use to name the animals? Tertullian 
sees this process as a form of prophecy, implying that Adam would 
not have been able to use reason to give the names before eating 
the fruit.4! Adam could indeed have had a gift of prophecy or a 
foreknowledge, at least in post-lapsarian times, as he later gave 
names that were announcing the destiny of the persons named, as 
noticed in the Clementine homilies: 


If Adam had not foreknowledge, how did he give names 
to the sons of men as they were born with reference to 
their future doings, calling the first Cain (which is in- 
terpreted ‘envy’), who through envy killed his brother 
Abel (which is interpreted ‘grief’), for his parents grieved 
over him, the first slain??? 


One of the problems posed by this foreknowledge hypothesis, which 
presupposes the existence of a “natural” name that would fit each 
creature’s nature, is that it renders the bringing of the animals 
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to Adam superfluous. To physically bring the animals to Adam 
would seem to imply the use of the senses, vision, touch, smell 
and hearing, in particular, to proceed to some kind of description 
or evaluation. It would also be coherent with the second stated 
purpose of the event: to find whether or not a helper fit for man 
was present among the animals. Making Adam a mere channel 
through which God would have named the animals by infusing 
a knowledge of natural names would also negate the wondrous 
nature of the giving of the names, in which God does not act as 
a simple lawgiver, but rather associates one of its creatures to the 
genesis of a new creation. 


Eliminating the foreknowledge hypothesis does not answer the 
question concerning the criteria used to name the animals but it 
allows us to argue that Adam himself proceeded to the linguistic 
creation. Most of the ancient philosophy of language has dealt 
with this precise question of the nature of names, and linguists 
continue to debate the matter up to this day. The fruits of their 
research may thus help us shed some light on the naming process. 
Therefore, perhaps the best way to determine how Adam gave the 
names would be to list the different possibilities examined by these 
scholars, so as to find out which one would appear to be the most 
likely: In Plato’s Cratylus,*’ names are considered to be either 
natural, that is, to be correlated with the “inner essence” or the 
“form” of the named element, or to be “conventional,” the prod- 
uct of an arbitrary decision. Natural names are the one that are 
attributed by God or gods, who alone can pretend to know the 
nature of things. Conventional names, on the other hand, are the 
work of mere men. Plato, like many of the ancient philosophers, 
favored the natural hypothesis, in which names reflect some sort 
of natural order and etymologies the traces of their divine attri- 
bution. Modern linguistics, however, started with the rejection of 
the natural hypothesis and many linguists quickly adopted an ex- 
treme conventionalist view. Saussure spearheaded this movement, 
establishing the absolute arbitrariness of names as the pillar of 
his new general linguistics,*4 dismissing any correlation between 
name and referent as insignificant. Fortunately, in the decades 
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that followed, linguistics became a more mature science and the 
conflict between two extreme hypotheses seems to have resolved 
itself. A more reasonable synthesis then emerged: names can have 
both natural and conventional components. Something close to 
this idea was mentioned early by Leibniz: 


Languages that took shape progressively created their 
own words, according to opportunities, by analogy of 
the sound with the emotion that accompanied the per- 
ception of reality. I would really be inclined to believe 
that Adam did not use any other way to name [the 
creatures].*° 


In modern times, Roman Jakobson was one of the first to pursue 
this approach,*° which was later developed around the concepts of 
“natural phonology” and “sound symbolism,” the idea that there 
are natural constraints to man’s choice of words. 


The interpretation of the giving of the names has often been 
reduced to the opposition between two extreme hypotheses, as 
summarized by Umberto Eco: “Either he gave them the names 
that, by some extralinguistic right, were already due them, or he 
gave them those names we still use on the basis of a convention ini- 
tiated by Adam.”*" The aforementioned modern approach might 
provide a solution to this conflict between advocates of the natu- 
ralist view, such as Tertullian, and defenders of the conventional- 
ist view, such as Philo of Alexandria.4® Adam may have used his 
senses and examined the animals, creating names partly correlated 
with their nature, physical or behavioral. A name can indeed be a 
mimesis of the voice of an animal, like the name of the cuckoo (Ger- 
man: Kuckuck Spanish: cuct: Russian: xyxywxa Swedish: gék). It 
can nonetheless also reflect the sound produced by a movement, 
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like the Japanese class of words known as gitaigo (Hit #iif).*9 If 


Adam used such a method to give names to the animals, what 
could be said concerning the nature of these names? Such names, 
conventional but reflecting natural properties, would adequately 
reflect the nature of the naming event, which is an association be- 
tween the divine and the human. Adam, with his limited human 
capabilities, could not make perfect names which would be exact 
reflections of the nature of things. He alone, however, was made 
in the likeness of God. He alone possesses a capacity to judge 
the nature of the creatures and to forge names according to this 
judgment. These names may not be perfect, but they are fitting, 
something that is already more than what any other creature could 
achieve. 


The examination of the naming process raises another ques- 
tion: why was Adam asked to give names? The Venerable Bede,” 
following St Augustine,®! thinks that the naming was done so that 
“God might demonstrate to man how much better he was than 
all the animals lacking reason.” S* Ephrem offers us a more po- 
etic interpretation, with the naming taking place so that “God 
might make known the wisdom of Adam and the harmony that 
existed between the animals and Adam before he transgressed the 
commandment,”°? noticing that predators and preys, or man and 
beasts, could approach each other without danger. St Ambrose of 
Milan chose to see this passage as an allegory in which the animals 
represent the irrational passions of man, which can be tamed using 
the power of reason.°? A common modern interpretation is the one 
followed by Poythress,°* which links the naming with the dominion 
of Adam over the animals. The philosopher Ernst Cassirer went 
further and extended this link from the giving of names to their 
mere knowledge®’: “Knowledge of the name gives him who knows 
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it mastery over the being and will of the god.”°° This correlation 
between naming and power is coherent with the rest of the passage, 
in which God explicitly gives Adam dominion over the animals just 
before they are given their names. The words of the psalmist also 
alludes to such a correlation, while praising the greatness of God: 
“He determines the number of the stars, he gives to all of them 
their names. Great is our LORD, and abundant in power” (Psa 
147:4-5°"). These very different interpretations are not mutually 
exclusive, and they might all reflect the divine intention, but one 
interpretation that has not yet received the attention it deserves 
is to see this episode of the giving of the names mainly as the first 
covenant between God and man. 


It was seen that language existed prior to this event, as it was 
already “used” on several occasions. Here, however, man is directly 
associated with this creation by being given the duty of forging 
names, which are an essential component of language. Man was 
created in the likeness of God. He has the power to create through 
language, and to create words themselves, a gift that may seem to 
be given to him alone, as co-author of language.°? Language can 
thus be considered to represent the first covenant between God and 
man, an agreement concerning the meaning of words, some created 
by God, others by man, but all being agreed on by the two parties, 
making communication possible in language. Did the first words 
declared by God mean anything when no one could hear them and 
no one acknowledged their meaning? These words perhaps only 
began to make sense after Adam first understood and recognized 
them as meaningful, or even only when they were written down 
in the book of Genesis itself. If language is seen “technically” as 
a system of communication based on an agreement on a code, it 
implies the existence of at least two users of this system, making 


lated to the biblical narrative but rather concerns the act of naming in general. 

56 Quoted from: Sebeok, Thomas A. I Think I Am a Verb: More Contribu- 
tions to the Doctrine of Signs. New York: Springer Science & Business Media, 
1986: 92. Print. 

87 innand mda) waits Sina asap? ninw obo oasis mBon min 
:TEOM |S” (Psa 147:4-5). 

°8 One may argue that the Serpent shared the gift of language with Adam, 
together with the angels and the other heavenly creatures, but nothing indi- 
cates that these creatures would have played any role in the creation of lan- 
guage itself. Adam could thus be considered the only earthly creature endowed 
with language. 
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Adam a necessary element in the creation of language. Even if 
the first use of language at the very beginning of the book was 
indeed a dialogue between two persons of the trinity, their unity 
could lead us to deny it to be a true communicative event. Thus, if 
this hypothesis was true, the giving of the names by Adam would 
not only make him a partner associated to the creation of lan- 
guage, by the benevolence of God: he would also be a necessary 
element making language possible. Without this covenant between 
God and another party, language itself may not have been possi- 
ble, demonstrating the very peculiar status of language within the 
creation. 


A deeper analysis of this event will follow in the second part 
of this chapter (§ 2.2), but let us now continue our analysis of the 
text of Genesis by examining a question that has troubled scholars 
since the antiquity: What language did Adam speak and use to 
name the animal? 


Speculations concerning the primordial language can be found 
in both scholarly and artistic realms. The aura and the prestige of 
the Adamic language have inflamed the imagination of many, not 
only attracting prestigious authors but also a throng of less rep- 
utable persons as well, and in particular persons driven by a naive 
nationalism to prove that their mother tongue was “the” original 
language. Among these, John Goropius could be mentioned: a 
16'*-century physician who used the always popular method of 
folk-etymologies to trace the Flemish language back to the garden 
of Eden.°? Countless of similar claims have been made across the 
globe, even though the attention of such individuals nowadays has 
shifted away from the garden of Eden toward Mesopotamia, link- 
ing almost every language to Sumerian in an attempt to claim the 
invention of writing as a personal heritage. 


Turning to more reputable authors, Dante considered Hebrew 
to be the lingua adamica in his scholarly works,©° but presented 
another view in his Divine comedy, in which Adam states that 


°° Tooke, William, William Beloe, and Robert Nares. A New and General 
Biographical Dictionary: Containing an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of the Most Eminent Persons in Every Nation; Particularly 
the British and Irish ... G. G. and J. Robinson, 1798: 79. Print. 

60 Alighieri, Dante. “De vulgari eloquentia.” Trans. by Steven Botterill. 
Dante Alighieri - Opera Omnia. Web. 2 Nov. 2015. (“The Hebrew language 
was that which the lips of the first speaker moulded.”). 
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the language he spoke is extinct (as nothing used by human lasts 
long!) and that even though God was called “El” in the earthly 
Hebrew, His “proper” name was “Eli” in the language of Eden.®! 
Umberto Eco mentions a tradition according to which Adam spoke 
“a sort of language of interior illumination, as in other episodes of 
the Bible, expressed himself by thunderclaps and lightning,”©? but 
he, in his essay Opera aperta, sees the primordial language as a 
form of binary code, binary being the simplest form of language.®* 
Indeed, the Italian semiotician knows that language is based on 
the opposition between meaningful elements, and thus that the 
primordial language could also be the most rudimentary one, one 
based on the minimum number of distinguishable elements: two. 
Eco also shows how combinations of 0 and 1 could then evolve into 
complex forms of communications, thereby proposing a model for 
the genesis and evolution of human languages. 


The Venerable Bede, on the other hand, favors what may be 
the most obvious answer: Adam spoke Hebrew, as all the names 
preceding the confusion of tongues are in that language.®* The 
argument is rather weak, as the reported speech in the book of 
Genesis could simply be composed of Hebrew translations of a 
hypothetic lingua adamica, as the book does not claim to be a 
verbatim account of the creation period. Translated speech can be 
found throughout the Scriptures without mentions of the original 
tongue, or even mentions of the fact that they are translations, an 
example of which are the words of the Pharaoh in Egypt, showing 
that even though Hebrew might be the lingua adamica and the 
language in which the “let there be light” was pronounced, the ba- 
sis of the argument brought forth by the Venerable Bede remains 
rather shaky. A more plausible argument in favor of the Hebrew 
tongue is to point out the use of the etymology or polysemy of 
names by God and Adam, concerning the naming of Eve for ex- 
ample: “she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 


6! Alighieri, Dante. The Divine Comedy - Volume 3. Ticknor and Fields, 
1867: 174. Print. (Paradiso: Canto XXVI) 

62 Eco, Umberto. Serendipities: Language and Lunacy. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2013: 23. Print. 

63 Eco, Umberto. Opera aperta. Forma e indeterminazione nelle poetiche 
contemporanee. Milan: Bompiani, 2013: 313. Print. 

64 Bede, and Calvin B. Kendall. On Genesis. Liverpool University Press, 
2008: 121. Print. 
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Man.” (Gen 2:23°°). This passage is rather obscure in the English 
translation, as there is no connection whatsoever between the En- 
glish word “woman” and the fact of being “taken out of Man.” In 
the original Hebrew text, however, the word for “woman” is pre- 
sented as a grammatically feminine form of a word meaning “Man” 
or “Person,” WS Pi8],°° which becomes TWN Pi84h]°’, explaining 
the meaning of the aforementioned verse. This kind of direct link 
between the meaning of a passage and the language in which it 
is expressed appears to be the best indication that the Adamic 
language would have to be Hebrew, as these links would not have 
been preserved in translation. 


Then, following the “parade” of the animals, the narrative 
continues: a helper fit for Adam is not found among them, prompt- 
ing God to form the first woman out of one of Adam’s ribs. She is 
brought to Adam to be named “Woman” (7W8 Pi8ah]) and both 
live naked and without shame in the garden. Following this, the 
first dialogue of the narrative takes place, between the woman and 
the serpent, who asks the following question: “Did God say, You 
shall not eat of any tree of the garden’?” (Gen 3:1). 


The dialogue then continues with the temptation by the ser- 
pent, who offers his interpretation of God’s command concerning 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil: 


And the woman said to the serpent, “We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden; but God said, "You 
shall not eat of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, neither shall you touch it, lest you die.”’ 
But the serpent said to the woman, “You will not die. 
For God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will 
be opened, and you will be like God, knowing good and 
evil. (Gen 3:2-5°) 


65 NTT mmo WN °D TWN NUP?” (Gen 2:23). 

66 The ae WN PIs] and os [?adim] are unrelated. The former is 
more general in its designation of human beings, being less gendered than 
Padam]. The word OUN Padam], however, can be related to the word noun 
mielaty) [Adamah], designating the earth, the soil. 

87 “The link between the two words may nonetheless be the product of a 
mere folk-etymology. 
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As is often the case in the book of Genesis, this account is particu- 
larly succinct, raising more questions than it answers. One of the 
first questions that one may ask concerning this passage is: why 
did the serpent tempt the woman rather than Adam? The text is 
silent concerning the circumstances leading up to this encounter, 
but a careful analysis of these verses can give us some clues helping 
us to answer this question, which will have important consequences 
in the narrative as a whole. 


From what is said by the woman, it would seem that she did 
not hear the commandment directly from God but that she came to 
know it from Adam.” Several differences can be noticed between 
the original commandment and the one stated by the woman. The 
first is that the name of the tree, the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, is replaced by a location: “the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden.” The second difference is the adjunction of the prohibition 
to touch the tree, which is not mentioned earlier by God. The 
source of these differences could either be Adam or the woman 
herself. The commandment is first uttered by God; received by 
Adam; retold by Adam; heard by the woman, and finally retold by 
her to the serpent. The distortion, oversimplification, or simply 
the misunderstanding of the commandment could have happened 
at each stage of this communication chain. It can nevertheless 
be noticed that distortions in communication only increase each 
time another stage is added, making the woman the most at risk 
of receiving a distorted version of the commandment. This may 
precisely be the reason explaining why the serpent tempted Eve 
rather than Adam: she was the most remote link in the chain, and 
therefore could more easily be led to doubt the commandment and 
then led to transgress it. 


The serpent’s stratagem is based on a twofold doubt. The 
first doubt concerns the content of the commandment: “You will 
not die,” which could either mean that God did not really say 
that they will die or that it is simply not true. The second doubt 
concerns the intent of the author of the commandment: “For God 


TRIOS WT TAN) MAM-TB 1 win ND) aA MK XO oTboy 7p 
ONT OS PE INPaN we ODN OPE “D ON YT °D :pNEA NNY 
yy) aiv yt om>xa” (Gen 3:2-5). 

Tt should be noted that Adam received this command before the onomastic 
covenant, that is, before he was given access to language. 
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knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, and you 
will be like God, knowing good and evil.” Here, the serpent drives 
a wedge between creator and creature and attributes an evil intent 
to the former as he flatters the ego of the latter. He also closes 
his argument by a reference to the name of the tree, the name 
forgotten by the woman: the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
What does it mean: “you will be like God, knowing good and 
evil”? In order to better understand the nature of the temptation 
leading to the fall, an event that will profoundly impact both man’s 
language and his being, we must briefly pause our reading to reflect 
on the nature of this tree. 


The nature and purpose of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil have been interpreted differently by commentators: St Ephrem 
interprets it as a barrier separating the space where man was al- 
lowed in Eden from the inner garden, forbidden to him.” St 
Cyril of Jerusalem sees in it a prefiguration of the cross: “the 
tree brought ruin to Adam; the tree shall bring you into par- 
adise,”’* while St John of Damascus recognizes its physical re- 
ality but nonetheless insists on its spiritual nature: “the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil is the power of discernment by mul- 
tidimensional vision. This is the complete knowing of one’s own 
nature.”’? Unfortunately, the fathers of the Church did not leave 
us detailed interpretations of the nature of the tree or the prohi- 
bition. In the following pages, an unraveling of the meaning of 
these difficult verses will nonetheless be attempted, starting with 
the name of the tree. 


The link between the tree and its name is not as obvious as 
it may seem, as at least three different conceptions of this link are 
possible: The first is that the “knowledge” associated with the tree 
is somehow physically present in its fruits and that this knowledge 
is transmitted to anyone who eats them. In this case, eating the 
forbidden fruit is akin to a theft of knowledge from God, something 
reminiscent of the legend of Prometheus’ theft of fire. 


The second is that the fruit acts as a trigger, a key giving 


71 Louth, Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture). Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2016: 61. Print. (St Ephrem, 
Hymns on paradise 3.3). 

” Tbid.: 62. (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical lectures 13.31). 
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the person eating it access to a knowledge already present in some 
locked part of his mind, or given by the Spirit. It could be com- 
pared to a psychoactive substance that triggers visions in someone 
absorbing it, even though it is a mere chemical that does not con- 
tain the visions themselves. This conception would seem to im- 
ply the reality of Plato’s doctrine of “recollection” (&vapvnotc),4 
stating that learning is impossible and that all knowledge must 
therefore already be in our mind, waiting to be accessed through 
“recollection.” The third and last case would be that the knowl- 
edge of good and evil is not directly related to the physical tree. 
The tree could be the symbol of the commandment: it is named 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil because God forbade its 
fruits to mankind. Knowledge is thus not acquired by the action 
of eating the fruit itself but rather through the experience of the 
transgression of the commandment, and its consequences. This 
interpretation is followed by St Augustine: 


The reason for the prohibition was to show that the 
rational soul is not in its own power but ought to be 
subject to God, and must guard the order of its sal- 
vation by obedience, or by disobedience be corrupted. 
Hence God called the tree which he had forbidden to 
be touched the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, because anyone who had touched it contrary to 
the prohibition would discover the penalty of sin, and 
so would be able to distinguish between the good of 
obedience and the evil of disobedience.” 


This third interpretation is certainly more intellectually appealing 
than the others. If it is correct, the tree would not offer quantified 
knowledge in the form of a fruit but would rather represent a test 


74 Plato. Complete Works. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997: 881. 
Print. (Meno 82). 

75 Augustine. Augustine: Earlier Writings. Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1953: 338. Print; Original Latin: “Ad hoc enim et pro- 
hibuerat ut ostenderet animae rationalis naturam, non in sua potestate sed 
Deo subditam esse debere, et ordinem suae salutis per obedientiam custodire, 
per inobedientiam corrumpere. Hinc et arborem quam tangi vetuit sic ap- 
pellavit dignoscentiae boni et mali; quia cum eam contra vetitum tetigisset, 
experiretur poenam peccati et eo modo dignosceret quid interesset inter obe- 
dientiae bonum et inobedientiae malum.” From: Augustine. Sancti Aurelii 
Augustini Opera. N.p.:Parent-Desbarres, 1839: 267. Print. (De Natura Boni 
Contra Manichaeos § 35). 
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of the human will, meant to determine its inclination. 


If the prohibition of the fruit indeed represents a test whose 
failure would result in mankind acquiring a knowledge of good and 
evil, a paradox then seems to appear. Kierkegaard formulated this 
paradox as follows: “How could he [Adam] understand the differ- 
ence between good and evil when this distinction would follow as 
a consequence of the enjoyment of the fruit”?”° For the Danish 
philosopher, this paradox implies that Adam could not have un- 
derstood the prohibition but that it nonetheless awoke his free-will 
by opening up possibilities: prior to the Law, there was no good 
nor evil and therefore no moral choice through which man could 
exercise his free-will, something that changes with God’s first com- 
mand. From a theological standpoint, the view of Kierkegaard is 
problematic: it would seem to imply that God is somewhat deceiv- 
ing Adam, by giving him a command that he cannot understand. 
This could exonerate Adam of any fault if he broke the command, 
in the same way that a mentally handicapped person unable to 
understand the concept of crime is usually not considered respon- 
sible in a court of law. If Kierkegaard’s view is mistaken, another 
way to solve the paradox must be found. In order to find this way, 
the words of the command must be reexamined: “You may freely 
eat of every tree of the garden; but of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it 
you shall die.” (Gen 2:16-17). Kierkegaard’s paradox implies that 
a capacity to distinguish good and evil is necessary to understand 
this command, but understanding is not a binary variable, either 
all or nothing. To understand the command means to understand 
the prohibition, what to do and what not to do, something unre- 
lated to an ability to pass a moral judgment, which is the essence of 
the “knowledge of good and evil.” This capacity to judge does not 
only require an understanding of the matter submitted to judg- 
ment but also an understanding of the causes involved: why is it 
good, or why is it evil. The paradox is thus fallacious, as Adam 
could have had an understanding of the prohibition without hav- 
ing a capacity to pass moral judgment. He could understand that 
he should not eat the forbidden fruits but not yet understand why 
it would be evil to do so. 


76 Kierkegaard, Seren. The Essential Kierkegaard. Princeton University 
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The previous remarks concerning the nature of the tree are not 
vain philological or exegetical musings. They are meant to shed 
light on the true nature of the transgression of the first humans, a 
transgression that will completely reshape their destiny and that 
originates in their first dialogues, their first “uses” of language, 
uses that always constitute a choice between good and evil. For 
now, however, let us examine the reaction of the woman and her 
spouse: 


So when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the 
tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of its 
fruit and ate; and she also gave some to her husband, 
and he ate. Then the eyes of both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig 


leaves together and made themselves aprons. (Gen 3:6— 
TO) 


As it would later be the case with King David’s lust for Bathsheba,’® 
the eyes are where temptation starts. The fruit was not only ap- 
pealing to the senses but also to the mind. The woman thought 
that eating it would infuse her with wisdom, and perhaps in a 
sense it did, in fact, make the couple wiser, just not in the way 
they expected. 


It has indeed been argued before that the fruit did not con- 
tain any “physically incarnated knowledge,” and that it did not 
trigger a form of vision. Instead, it is the transgression itself that 
would give knowledge of good and evil. How were the couple’s eyes 
opened then? It will be contended here that the woman expected 
the fruit to magically give her wisdom and that it is precisely the 
absence of any physical effect that made her realize the difference 
between good and evil, realize that she transgressed God’s only 
command and gained nothing from her transgression. This expe- 
rience is in itself what gave the couple a form of wisdom. Their 
eyes were finally opened but all that they could see was their own 
shame. They then knew the difference between good and evil: 
they were good, but they have now done evil. St Augustine thus 


7 sOsap0? PPT TM] OY NITTTINN 1D) DDN? PPT 31b 1D TWN NIN 
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summarized this experience: 


It was not in order to see outward things that “their 
eyes were opened,” because they could see such things 
already. It was in order that they might see the differ- 
ence between the good they had lost and the evil into 
which they had fallen. That is why the tree is called 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. They had 
been forbidden to touch it because if they did it would 
bring on the experience of this distinction. It takes the 
experience of the pains of sickness to open our eyes to 
the pleasantness of health.” 


If the source of their shame truly is the realization of the evil 
of their deed, why is it written: “the eyes of both were opened, 
and they knew that they were naked”? Why would they immedi- 
ately take fig leaves and cover themselves with them? It would be 
tempting to attribute this to the appearance of concupiscence of 
the flesh, which supposedly would have begun with the transgres- 
sion. If this were to be true, however, it would imply that the fruit 
did “magically” transform them, from desireless creatures to lust- 
ful ones. It is easy to demonstrate that desire was already present 
before they ate the fruit, since the woman desired the fruit for its 
sight, as a food and for the wisdom she thought she would gain 
from it. A more plausible explanation would be that the couple al- 
ready had desired each other but that they only became conscious 
of the potential dangers of lust after the shame induced by the vain 
transgression of the command. Their transgression was caused by 
their unrestrained desire for beauty, food, and knowledge. They 
thus became aware of the potential dangers of all desires and they 
attempted to gain control over them. The most obvious of these 
desires is lust, which comes from the eyes, a sin that throughout 
the Bible brought people into the darkness, even among its great- 
est figures such as King David or King Salomon. They, therefore, 


9 Augustine. The City of God, Books VIII-XVI (The Fathers of the Church, 
Volume 14). Washington, D.C.: CUA Press, 2010: 390. Print; Original Latin: 
“Aperti sunt, inquit, oculi amborum, non ad uidendum, nam et antea uidebant, 
sed ad discernendum inter bonum quod amiserant et malum quo ceciderant. 
Vnde et ipsum lignum, eo quod istam faceret dinoscentiam, si ad uescendum 
contra uetitum tangeretur, ex ea re nomen accepit, ut appellaretur lignum 
sciendi boni et mali. Experta enim morbi molestia euidentior fit etiam iucun- 
ditas sanitatis.” From: Augustine. Sancti Aurelli Augustini: de civitate Dei. 
Typographi Brepols, 1955: 440. Print. 
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covered themselves with fig leaves, something also interpreted by 
St Irenaeus as a sign of penance®? as the sap in the fig tree leaves 
contains ficin, an irritating substance that can cause burns, rashes, 
and allergic reactions. 


Finally, Adam and the woman now named Eve are thrown out 
of the garden and are condemned to a life on Earth as mortals. 
They paid the price of their transgression with death but neverthe- 
less received knowledge of good and evil through this experience. 
They knew what good was; they have done evil. They must find 
again the good, as they now realize the difference between the two, 
but as S* Augustine said: “It takes the experience of the pains of 
sickness to open our eyes to the pleasantness of health.”®! God 
certainly foreknew that man would fail to abide by his command, 
but he also knew that only by doing evil could man realize what 
good is. By this transgression, and by a spiritual distance from 
God, man perhaps has been given a chance to better notice the 
importance of God’s presence. This event may appear to be un- 
related to language, but it is not the case: it firstly is the direct 
consequence of man’s first dialogue in the narrative and of his fail- 
ure to correctly interpret the words of the Deity. Secondly, the 
transgression and the resulting fall profoundly change man’s being 
and his destiny, explaining the inclusion of the episode of the tree 
of knowledge in this review of the biblical account of the creation 
of language. 


This examination of the book of Genesis, from the creation 
to the fall of man, was meant to provide a general overview of 
the narrative concerning the creation and first uses of language, 
mostly from the point of view of the exegetical tradition of the 
Church. It has been prolonged until the fall of man, as the first 
transgression finds its source in the first law, the first dialogue, and 
the appearance of thinking and interpretation. These elements 
are all manifestations of language. They form the source from 
which the meta-narrative can be revealed and they are part of the 


80 Louth, Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on 
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(hi)story of language, which guides man’s walk on the path toward 
the manifestation of his essential being. 


2.2 The meta-narrative of language in the 
creation episode 


Tldvtec &vOpwnot tod eidéval OpEyovtat PvGEL 
All men by nature desire to see/know 


— Aristotle, Metaphysics®? 


The overview of the narrative of the creation episode presented 
in the previous section gives us the earthly context of the appear- 
ance of language in the biblical universe. The origin of man and 
his first uses of language were also examined, as it is through these 
uses that language shows its significance. The (hi)story of language 
and being is nonetheless more than the story of the earthly events 
described in the narrative. It is the (hi)story of man’s world, of the 
way his mind attempts to grasp the universe and represents it in 
language. In order for this (hi)story to be told, the narrative must 
become the source of a reconstruction of this world. The essence 
of language itself must be grasped and put into words, which may 
at first be technical ones, that is, words that are remote from the 
direct experience of the earth, life, and the skies. This technical 
meta-discourse must nonetheless then be brought back from the 
“highly meta-physical,” toward the physical, through meta-phor. 
As man’s destiny is for him to experience his essential being and to 
become a conscious manifestation of the divine, he must do more 
than simply think about it, and this is why the meta-discourse 
must ultimately give place to a meta-narrative, which contrary to 
the meta-discourse can be related to direct earthly experiences, 
and be linked with a sensory experience. 


The narrative was first overviewed, passing over the meta- 
physical and the (hi)story of language and being, so as to focus on 
the text and the earthly events it depicts because, in the words of 


82 TBA. Original Greek from: Henderson, Jeffrey. “ARISTOTLE, Meta- 
physics.” Loeb Classical Library. N.p., n.d. Web. 4 Dec. 2016. (Emphasis 
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Heidegger, “we can more purely retrieve what was passed over if 
we come back to it from where it belongs.”®? The ground must be 
packed down before a foundation can be built. It is only when the 
creation narrative has been surveyed, as a whole, that the meta- 
narrative can be told. The present section will open this (hi)story 
of language and being, telling of the origin of man’s house of being 
and of the relationship that its dwellers have with it. It will show 
how man’s transition from being a creature living exclusively on 
the naked earth to one dwelling in a house of being changes him, 
and how it represents an ek-stasis offering him a chance to not 
merely live on the earth but also see its nature. Man will have the 
opportunity to tread the path toward his essential being, choosing 
either to embrace or to refuse it. It will lead to an unveiling of the 
way by which language profoundly changes man’s nature, endow- 
ing him with both power and responsibility, and allowing him to 
fulfill his destiny. The fall will also be part of this (hi)story, as this 
event is intricately intertwined with the ek-stasis taking man from 
the naked earth to the world. This first ek-stasis paves the way for 
the fall, but it is also through this ek-stasis that man will be able to 
unconceal his own facticity, his own nature, and thereby have the 
chance to become a conscious instrument of divine being. Only a 
lost paradise can be reclaimed, and only a fallen man can know the 
joy of redemption. The meta-narrative tells the same story as the 
narrative, but it tells it from a different point of view: the (hi)story 
of man’s chance for redemption as viewed from the world rather 
than from the earth, a world brought back as close as possible to 
the realm of man’s experiences. The (hi)story will now go back to 
what was “passed over,” to the higher dimension of the creation 
episode, both the technical meta-discourse and the metaphorical 
meta-narrative, beginning with the origin of the world. 


2.2.1 Language before Adam 


In the beginning, there was no language, no earth, and no sky. 
The creation narrative recounts the origin of the latter two. The 
creation of language, however, is never mentioned. The (hi)story 
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of language thus begins with its first appearance, but prior to 
examining this event, the earliest period of the creation must be 
reexamined, as it is there that the ground of language finds its 
origin. 


The creation begins with the skies, the heavens: not the blue 
dome enveloping the earth, which has yet to appear, nor simply the 
abode of the celestial bodies. The skies are “the vaulting path of 
the sun, the course of the changing moon, the wandering glitter of 
the stars, the year’s seasons and their changes, the light and dusk 
of day, the gloom and glow of night, the clemency and inclemency 
of the weather, the drifting clouds and blue depth of the ether.”®4 
Beyond this poetic language lies the essence of the sky: it is not 
only an open space where the stars can shine but also a clearing of 
time, giving the universe its ground, a space where beings can be 
sheltered and a time for them to grow in. The skies form a ground 
for possibilities, a place where beings can be, not as static entities 
but rather as part of a continuous becoming. They open up the 
possibility for motion to occur, something that requires both space 
and time, and motion will form one of the essential characteristics 
of the universe, as told by Aristotle, who placed it at the heart 
of his Physics,®° which is not the modern study of the material 
laws of the universe but rather the study of its becoming. At this 
point, however, there is no movement, as the prime mover has yet 
to create what is to be moved. 


After the skies, follows the earth. Not merely one of the billion 
celestial bodies, nor simply the crust toward which we are pulled, 
but rather the “bearer, blossoming and fruiting, spreading out in 
rock and water, rising up into plant and animal.”*® The earth 
is always under the skies, grounded in them, and it is also the 
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secondary ground, the place from which beings can sprout. It 
bears beings on its surface but all beings also originate from it: 
they are formed from the earth, which is the matter filling the 
skies. It is also the shelter of beings, that is, their dwelling, as 
no one yet has the means to create his own abode. For now, all 
creatures equally dwell in the raw product of the ®votc, and all 
beings receive what “nature” offers them. At this point, the earth 
is 73) IMA [toha waboha],®’ without form and apparent order. It 
is only a ground for beings, a ground which is itself grounded in 
the skies, and inseparable from it. The earth is what makes the 
skies become what they are, as the possibilities they open up can 
only be realized through the earth, the matter that fills the space 
and evolves following the course of time, that is, the earth that 
fills the skies. 


The first verse of the narrative thus speaks of the simultaneous 
creation of a pair of elements, which are complementary; which are 
distinguishable but nonetheless impossible to conceptualize with- 
out the existence of the other: if the heavens were created alone, 
what could be said about it? If the universe is completely uni- 
form, no matter of what it is constituted, it is the same as if it was 
empty since it could not be distinguished from any other “thing.” 
Could this uniform universe be described and its nature named? 
The essence of naming is reference, and reference is meaningless 
if there is only one possible referent. The simultaneous creation 
of “the heavens and the earth” thus did not occur by measure of 
economy but rather by necessity. As it will be shown at a later 
point, this first verse constitutes a prefiguration of the importance 
of contrast, separation, division, not only as the essence of the cre- 
ation process described in the book of Genesis but as the essence 
of the creation as a whole. 


Immediately after the creation of the skies and the earth, fol- 
lows the first mention of language, as the Deity utters the words 
“let there be light” (78 7°). Language thus precedes man, and 
it comes into view as the Deity itself uses it, apparently, indepen- 
dently from the creation. 


Historically, language has foremost been seen technically, as a 
way to communicate intentions or “meaning.” Thus seen, it should 
include at least two persons: one emitter and one recipient. When 
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the first sentence is uttered, however, no ears are there to hear it, as 
neither man nor other creatures exist at this point.°® As mentioned 
in the previous section, some interpret this sentence as a kind of 
word-magic, linking the sentence to the creation process. Others 
have argued that it is addressed to the second person of the trinity, 
the logos, who may be involved in the creation, as “through him all 
things were made.”®? Another more worldly interpretation would 
be to consider these first words as a clearing, forming a tertiary 
ground, following the skies and the earth. The skies come first, 
and the earth is located within the space they open up. The first 
words mark the clearing of a third level, resting on the earth, under 
the skies: the becoming of the world. The world not seen as the 
horizon of the creatures, nor the surface of contact between the soil 
and the air upon which man lives, but rather as the meta-physical 
space where living beings can find a shelter for their spirit. This 
space is opened by what we commonly name “language,” which 
has also been called “the house of being” (das Haus des Seins?°) 
by Martin Heidegger. This space is the result of the clearing. But 
it is not first created empty and then filled with words. The words 
themselves induce the clearing, as a source of light that reveals a 
portion of space around it, allowing it to be used. Signs provide 
the seeds for language to grow as a plant, in the future, when a 
gardener will be appointed to tend it. 


Thus, as the skies form the ground of the earth, that is, phys- 
ical matter, the earth is itself a ground of language, the meta- 
physical. Language will then provide a ground for the being of 
man. Furthermore, the exact words planting the seed of language 
give us a clue of its purpose. The words are indeed not random: 
“let there be light.” These can be seen as a two-dimensional ex- 
hortation. Light is what clears. It is what makes things apparent. 
It reveals a space and what fills it. The light in this exhortation 
can be seen as the light that uncovers the skies and the earth, 
making them visible, disclosing their nature. The same sentence 


88 Even though the narrative does not mention the existence of any creature 
at this point, it does not deny it either. The presence of Satan, angels, or 
other types of non-earthly creatures is still possible within the universe of the 
narrative. 

89 Joh 1:3. 
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also enlightens something else: the world. Language is the light of 
the world. It is what brings into view, what unconceals and gives 
man sight of the universe but in order for light to be truly what 
it is, darkness is also necessary, and again, it does not seem to be 
a coincidence that immediately after the first sentence, follows a 
mention of the separation between light and darkness, and the first 
naming: the day and the night. Once again, two parallel events 
can be seen, one in which light and darkness are separated under 
the skies and one in which two concepts derived from this event 
are separated, forming the first pair of opposite words, thereby 
shedding light on their difference. The light is the beacon leading 
beings out of the darkness, and words break the silence, they are 
the bearers of an unveiling. Silence, as the darkness of the world,®! 
is what allows the words to be, as the darkness paves the way for 
the light to appear. 


The first words thus initiate the appearance of the meta- 
physical, and this appearance also marks the beginning of the 
meta-narrative proper, as the (hi)story of the world, of this space 
opened by language. Only following this does the narrative men- 
tions the creation of the sky and the earth, in their usual sense,?? 
the sky as the atmosphere painting the day in shades of blue and 
the earth as a globe of lava with a hardened crust upon which 
living beings will swarm. Even though they are more often than 
not designated in English as “creatures,” these “living beings” (a 
term closer to the original Hebrew 1° WE} [nepeS hayyah]°?) are 
not a direct creation of the Deity, as were the earth and the skies 
of the beginning. They are rather “brought forth” from the sea, 
and then from the earth. This difference is not as trivial as it may 
appear, and it is mentioned here because it does play a part in the 
present (hi)story, as it conveys a fundamental aspect of the biblical 
universe. This universe is not conceived as a mechanical process of 
assembly of independent pieces called “beings” but rather as the 
continuous growth of a single entity, the becoming of beings from 
within beings, in the manner of a plant growing from seed to tree, 
reproducing itself, filling space and evolving in time. This is the 


°l The word “darkness,” it should be noted, does not have any pejorative 
connotation here. Silence is the contrasting element to the light. It is its 
necessary counterpart and not only a “lack.” 
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Dvotc of the universe. 


The word ®votc, already used by Homer,” finds its origin 
in the Greek root verb gv [phio] designating the growth of liv- 
ing organisms.”° For Aristotle, ®doic describes the being of beings 
which “have in themselves the source of their making,”®® “a source 
of their movements and changes,”®” as opposed to artificial things, 
which are the product of the Téyvn, both art and technique. Dvotc 
does not only describe the growing of beings, but rather their con- 
tinuous becoming, from within other beings: “that which is grow- 
ing, as such, is proceeding from something to something. What, 
then, is it which is growing? Not the thing it is growing out of, 
but the thing it is growing into. So the form is nature [®votc].”% 
The philosopher makes a strict distinction between living beings 
and the rest of the universe, but in the case of the universe de- 
scribed by the narrative, the ®boic can be seen as encompassing 
the whole creation: the skies, the earth, the seas, the air, the soil, 
and the living beings that do not appear as ex-nihilo creations but 
are rather brought forth, sprouting out of the soil and the seas. 
The living beings do not “grow,” they appropriate the elements 
in order to make them part of themselves. A plant does not grow 
from itself: it rather holds sway over the earth, so as to push it 
toward the skies, while also appropriating the air that will form 


°4 Homerus. Homeri Ilias. E librariis Orphanotrophei, 1820: 152. Print. 
“A> Cpa POVICAs TOPE PAPLAKOV ApyEipovtngs EK yains Epboas, Kai LoL Pd aAdTOD 
éde1€e.” (Emphasis added). 

°5 The root verb (ba [phiid] nonetheless possesses a wide range of use, and 
the aforementioned definition as the “growth of a living organism” is only one 
of them. It can also mean “to bring forth,” “to produce,” “to beget,” “to be 
by nature” etc. It can be noted that this word comes from the Proto-Indo- 
European root *b®eu, which is also the root from which the verb “to be” origi- 
nates in different Indo-european languages: the Russian 6e1mp, the Lithuanian 
buti, the Persian O:»: [budan]. (See Pokorny, Julius. Indogermanisches etymol- 
ogisches Worterbuch. Bern: Francke, 1959: 146-147. Internet Archive. Web. 
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part of its substance. It also does not generate anything by itself, 
as all movement can be traced back to a cause, the cause of which 
would inevitably lead to the prima causa. 


The ®Dvotic therefore designates the being and becoming of 
the universe, in its entirety, as it all comes down to a continuous 
transformation and becoming of the creation, from primordial par- 
ticles aggregating themselves to form atoms, molecules, crystals, 
materials, up to biological cells transforming elements into other 
cells and organisms, plants and animals. This being and becoming 
of the universe also includes the world and language, which also 
sprout from a seed originating from the Deity, extending the reach 
of the universe beyond the material, toward the meta-phusical. 
Therefore, the ®voic of the biblical universe, whose beginning is 
described in the beginning of the narrative, encompasses all the 
creation and it forms the frame in which the (hi)story of language 
and being will be unfolded in the narrative. The meta-narrative is 
grounded in the narrative, just as the meta-physical, the worldly 
must be grounded in the ®votc. This view of “nature,” as “ Bvoic” 
is usually translated, is larger than Aristotle’s: it sees the universe 
as a continuously evolving organism, by its nature, and like a tree 
planted with a specific purpose, it is tended by a gardener who can 
orient its growth, cut sick branches, and graft new ones. 


At this point of the narrative, the ancestors of most of the 
living beings that will inhabit the earth, the seas, and the sky are 
brought forth. The Deity then utters its first oral blessings, to 
the creatures of the seas and the sky first, exhorting them to be 
fruitful and to multiply. The same blessing is bestowed upon the 
cattle and the other beasts of the earth, immediately preceding 
the creation of the first man. There is therefore no one able to 
understand the first utterances, no one to witness the generation 
of language, the embryo of the world. In the meta-narrative, a 
world is already opened, but it is empty of creatures: no one is 
dwelling in this new space. Fish, birds, and cattle can hardly be 
considered to have understood the sentences as direct commands. 
Their fruitfulness and inclination to reproduce are inherent to the 
Mvotc, needing no supplementary intervention in order for them 
to do so. Thus, besides representing the seeds of the subsequent 
development of language, do these utterances serve any other pur- 
pose? Were they not meant to be understood by someone? A 
positive answer would seem difficult and it would contradict the 
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role of the Bible in the biblical universe. Indeed, as the Deity is 
not confined to the skies, that is, is outside of time, the absence 
of any creature able to understand these sentences at the moment 
of their utterance therefore do not preclude the possibility that 
they would be understood at a later point. Thus, as the readers 
of the narrative dis-cover the circumstances of the beginning of 
time, they may be the ones to whom these exhortations are ad- 
dressed, thereby also showing men that the animals were blessed 
and spoken to by God before him. The narrative would thus seem 
to be intended to both recount the creation of the universe and to 
address the reader so as to make him realize that he is fully part 
of it, and that the narrative itself is part of the Dvoic. The reader 
would seem to be seen by the narrative as someone now dwelling 
in this space, this world that was cleared with the utterance of the 
first words. The fact that these words are only heard when man 
receives the narrative itself is of no importance, as the Ovorc is a 
whole that must be seen as such, outside of the presence of time. 


2.2.2 Adam before language 


The beginning of the creation marked the appearance of the skies, 
the space and time that initiate the clearing opening the universe. 
It was followed by the appearance of the earth, the phusical mat- 
ter that gives the universe its substance, and fills it. Language 
brought about another clearing: the birth of the meta-physical 
world. When man is created, however, he has yet to know this 
world, and he only experiences the earth and the skies. The con- 
trast between the earth and the skies on the one hand, and the 
world on the other, is already present, but it is only visible to the 
Deity that created them and to us, the readers of the narrative. 


At this point, concerning man, the narrative is conflated with 
the meta-narrative, as he cannot see this world nor dwell in it. 
The meta-narrative, however, must take root in the earth, in the 
narrative describing man before he discovered the meta-physical, 
seeing the conditions that preceded the beginning of the (hi)story 
of man and language so that his life as a dweller of the world can 
then be contrasted with his life on the naked earth. This contrast 
will be a key allowing us to perceive the nature of the ek-stasis 
caused by the throwing of man into the world. 
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To perceive the nature of language implies a clear awareness of 
the nature of man, as the two are interdependent, language giving 
man his unique place in the Dvotc and man giving language its 
significance. On the sixth day of the creation, the first man is 
formed from the soil covering the earth. Like a potter, the Deity 
shapes him from red clay before firing its work of art in the ardent 
breath of life. From this soil and this red hue, the living vessel 
gets his name, which knits the concepts of soil, the color red, the 
first man, and mankind, all together into one word: Adam (O78). 
From the earth and under the sky, man receives life from the Deity, 
which made him according to the divine image. He is a vessel, 
gathering and preserving the spirit that was poured into him by 
the Deity. He shelters it but his nature as a vessel is only fulfilled 
because of it: without the spirit, man is a mere aggregate of red 
clay. Thus, Adam is both of the earth, of the skies, and of the 
divine. He gathers the three in a single location in the universe, 
becoming the focal point of the creation as a whole. 


Man is nevertheless also very similar to other beings, as he, 
like the plants, comes from the earth and elevates himself toward 
the skies. Adam thus perfectly fits within the ®votc of the uni- 
verse. He forms one of its branches, one that is tended with an 
extreme care by the Deity, but one that is nonetheless fully part 
of the Mvoic organism. At this point, he is completely carried by 
its flow, having yet to receive the possibility of consciously resist- 
ing it, something that requires a will to will. Adam has yet to 
enter language, to enter the dwelling that he will inhabit. As he is 
formed, and before being placed in the garden of Eden, Adam is 
immersed in a primordial environment, which may be the “tohu- 
bohu,” an unformed earth covered with a mist watering it,9? both 
oneiric and cataclysmic. His mind, which is like a blank slate, then 
begins to experience the earth and the skies: the material world, 
space, time, movement, becoming and decay. This primordial en- 
vironment, however, only gives him the experience of a newborn, 
as he has only very limited possibilities to interact with it. 


Soon after being made to dwell in the garden of Eden, the 
first divine law is then given to Adam: “You may freely eat of 
every tree of the garden; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil you shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you 
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shall die”!°° This prohibition creates a first delimitation of the 
sacred from the profane. It sets a spatial boundary for man, who 
is the servant of the garden. He is free within the frame of his 
duties, as the high priest of a temple, whose power comes from 
his obedience and his respect for the difference between creator 
and creature, and comes from the divine law. This command also 
sets a temporal boundary, separating the period of obedience from 
the one of transgression. While he stays within the boundaries 
set by the law, Adam is given eternal life. He is under the skies, 
upon the earth, bound to witness the Ovotc in its fullness, in a 
state of continuous bliss under the benevolent gaze of the Deity. 
If man transgresses this command, however, he will then enter 
another era, one characterized by the loss of eternal life and the 
fall toward the certainty of death. He would depart from the East, 
from the garden, and fall toward the West, farther from the divine, 
farther from the tree of life. He would still be under the skies and 
on the earth, but his horizon would then be limited to a fraction of 
the ®votc, and he would need to toil!®! to survive, and would need 
to reproduce in order for his descendants to continue the walk on 
the path toward redemption. 


When the first commandment is uttered, a veil is nonetheless 
still placed over language, and Adam remains blind to it. Language 
has already been created, but the first man has yet to learn it. 
The Law was given within language,!°? as a sentence, but man has 
yet to make language his. The world is already created, and the 
first Law is primarily worldly: it can be heard on the earth, as an 
earthly sound, but its meaning can only be perceived by those who 
can enter the world. This first command also delimitates a space 
within the world. The first law is divine, a sacred command, which 
must remain preserved without alteration. A Law that separates 
the sacred language from the profane one, and through which the 
lawful is differentiated from the unlawful. But for now, man has 
yet to enter the world, and he can thus only hear it as an earthly 
sound: he can hear its signifier but not perceive its signified. In the 
same manner that the plants and the animals were talked to by the 
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Deity without them being able to understand the exhortations that 
they heard, or like Adam, to whom authority was given over the 
creatures through an oral declaration before he was formed, here 
again, the first man witnesses a use of language without being able 
to perceive its significance. He may see language from a distance, 
as a mysterious dwelling place, but he has yet to be able to enter 
it. Like other laws, the first law will foremost constitute a guide 
for man’s being, something helping him to become what he is 
meant to be. Divine laws are given within language, forming a 
link between man’s being and his destiny, and they will thus be a 
central element of the present (hi)story of language and being in 
the biblical narrative. 


At this point, Adam is thrown into the phenomenon of Eden, 
completely caught in the immediacy of the task he has been given 
in it. Without language, he is very similar to the other creatures 
of the earth, who are driven by their instincts and have no ca- 
pacity to reflect on the past or to project themselves onto future 
possibilities. Adam lives in pure presence, but like a domesticated 
creature, he nonetheless has a capacity to perceive his environment 
and rudimentary pre-linguistic commands. Indeed, even though 
the first law is given to man in oral form, Adam could still have 
understood it without a real mastery of language, in the same man- 
ner that domesticated creatures like cats and dogs can understand 
a prohibition given orally by their master, without understanding 
the words but nevertheless associating the utterance with a precise 
action, which is perceived as prohibited. This may be ex-plained 
by the link between world and earth. The signs may be accurately 
perceived by creatures outside the world, because their signifier 
is not necessarily arbitrary: they may share a resemblance with 
what they signify. An onomatopoeia, for example, may be cor- 
rectly interpreted, even by people speaking unrelated languages, 
as its signifier is not an arbitrary meta-physical construction but 
rather a direct image of an earthly phenomenon. Any dweller of 
the earth who has experienced the physical phenomenon which is 
pointed out by the onomatopoeia may correctly perceive its mean- 
ing, without the need to dwell in the world of the person uttering 
it or even any world at all. The first command may thus have been 
understood by Adam, but why would the Deity proceed in such a 
manner to give its first and perhaps most critical command? 


To give Adam his primordial choice between eternal life and a 
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certain death using only a verbal command may be seen as a way 
to tempt him, as his mind had yet to mature with the help of a 
richer life experience, and in particular an experience of thinking. 
He is for now only an earthly creature, one which does not know 
the world. By commanding Adam like a shepherd commands his 
flock, the prohibition was not inscribed in his mind, as an idea, but 
rather imprinted in his senses, in his raw experience of the phe- 
nomenon. The taboo is made instinctual rather than the fruit of 
the logos, eliminating the possibility of an inadvertent transgres- 
sion. In order for man to violate the command, and thereby change 
his “heavenly horizon,” that is, to leave the East and the time of 
eternal life, he would have to be able to deliberately transgress a 
law. Therefore, the fact that this command is given to man before 
he enters language would not be an unfair temptation, but rather 
a precaution made to ensure the fairness of the choice that man 
will have to make. 


The command is the first sign paving the way toward a new 
era. For now, the first man is entirely caught in the flow of the 
Mvoic. He can neither embrace it authentically nor refuse or strive 
against it: he can only be carried away. Far from being a fault, 
however, this situation constitutes a prerequisite for the coming 
of the new era and it gives man a unique opportunity, one that 
very few will experience after him: the opportunity to give himself 
completely to the phenomenon. Adam is now completely earthly 
and heavenly. He can let himself be infiltrated to his core by these 
elements and be one with them. This unity with his surround- 
ings, with the ground of his life, makes him oblivious to himself, 
as there is no grip where an ego could develop. His life is paced 
by his reactions to the signs of the skies and by the shaping of 
the earth that he must undertake in order to fulfill his vital needs. 
Being one with the skies and the earth also means that Adam can- 
not distinguish them, just as he cannot distinguish himself from 
them. To be completely earthly and heavenly therefore implies an 
obliviousness to these elements. He is absorbed in the present phe- 
nomenon. He “uses” the earth and sees the skies, but he perceives 
them only as ready-to-hand, that is, as means used to fulfill an 
immediate need, as tools for sustenance. Their true nature, that 
is, their larger role in the ®botc, remains concealed to him, as he 
sees only their surface. This primordial mode of being gives Adam 
a deep experience of the phenomenon tied to the elements, as he 
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cannot escape or even retreat from them. He is a wandering crea- 
ture roaming the earth, night and day under the skies, scorched 
by the sun, drenched by the rain, frozen by the snow, without a 
shelter to retreat into, without a way to escape the phenomenon. 
This makes him totally dependent on the universe surrounding him 
and on the will of the Deity that watches over him, without any 
illusion of control over his life. This is a lethe, an obliviousness to 
something that is too pervasive to be perceived, something that is 
so close and so part of man’s life that he cannot take any distance 
from it, thereby rendering it invisible to him. 
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Fig. 4 On the naked earth. When the sun goes down, 
without shelter and without light to guide his steps, 
man lies naked on the bare earth, curled up to protect 
himself from the onslaught of the skies. Sleeping in 
the mud from which he was formed, he is one with 
the Dvotc, as a flower barely protruding from the soil, 
ignorant of the fact that what comes from the earth 
shall soon be reclaimed by it. Embracing the earth 
while the skies fill his lungs and reach the innermost 
parts of his body, man is a perfect symbiosis of the 
earth and the skies. One with everything, possessing 
no “thing,” man is nonetheless blind. A care-free life, 
but one without a vessel where he could pour out his 
will, a life without salt... 
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Thus, Adam is at this point one with the skies, with the earth, 
and with the ®votc as a whole. A world that stands out from 
these elements has been cleared, and it is already being built, but 
it nonetheless remains inaccessible to him. But man cannot even 
see the Dvoic, the earth nor the skies, as he is fully part of them, 
conflated with them. In order to be able to perceive something, 
man first needs to be distinguished from it, to retreat from it, but 
this does not necessitate a severing, nor does it require that he 
become a “subject” who observes an “object.” A house can indeed 
act as a shelter from the forces of the skies and the hardships of 
the earth, but it nevertheless remains beneath the skies and upon 
the earth. It provides a dwelling where one can retreat from the 
intensity of the elements without being completely severed from 
them. More than this, the skies and the earth are what provide 
the space and the materials needed for the house to exist. They 
allow man to build a structure that will keep him at a distance 
from them. For now, Adam is a creature living under the stars, 
without such a shelter, but as the Persians who tried their children 
by making them live ten years of their youth in the open air! 
this only constitutes a preparatory stage, which soon is brought to 
an end by the Deity. 


2.2.3 The emergence of human language: building 
the house of being. 


Once the soil of Eden has given birth to the garden, the Deity forms 
all the creatures filling the land and it declares that man should not 
be alone and that he is in need of a helper. Then, an event takes 
place by the will of the creator, one that is quite inconspicuous in 
the monumental scale of the book but that nonetheless could be 
counted as one of the most impactful events of the narrative: the 
emergence of human language. 


Language will reveal itself to be one of the masterpieces of the 
creation, a work that will reveal the universe to man, in the same 
manner that an inspired painting reveals a particular worldview 
to a receptive beholder. This work will not be a divine creation 
ex-nihilo, nor a direct product of the Mvotc. It will not be the 
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work of human hands, nor the product of his psyche. Language is 
unique in that it is the fruit of the communion of the Deity with 
the first man, a work whose foundation and origin are laid by the 
Deity but whose building up is done by the hands of man. When 
Adam gives a name to a creature in the narrative, he thereby 
forms a building block in the meta-narrative, one used for the 
edification of the house, for the building of language. Individual 
blocks are then accumulated and arrayed according to a particular 
structure, establishing relations between them, which can be of 
different types: proximity, opposition, similarity etc. Little by 
little, sign after sign, language takes form, built on the foundation 
laid by the creator. 


As the first human language takes form; as the house is raised 
from the ground, it begins to form an enclosure surrounding Adam, 
a boundary separating him from the environment that gave him 
his first experiences of the universe. The house partly prevents 
Adam from seeing the skies and from being in direct contact with 
the earth. It shuts him off from the elements. This closing off 
nonetheless paves the way for an opening. Indeed, “the boundary is 
that from which something begins its presenting,”!°4 the German 
master tells us. The building blocks partially conceal the earth 
and the skies from Adam, but they also clear a space in which 
something else can emerge and reveal itself to man. Language, as 
the house of signs, provides Adam with a shelter from the skies and 
the earth, from the harshness of the elements, from the blinding 
light, that is, from the constant flux of the Dvotc that overwhelms 
his senses and blinds him to his own facticity. 
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Fig. 5 Building the house. With his chisel, man begins 
to create vessels into which his will can be poured. The 
resulting products of Téyvn are the first “things” that 
stand against the ®voic. The carved blocks bear the 
marks of man’s tool, and they break the continuous 
harmony of the ®votc. The spoiling of nature’s beauty 
is the price that man has to pay in order to build the 
shelter that will open up a space where he can start 
to create, and answer the call of his destiny. When his 
house is sealed shut by the last block, quenching the 
blinding light of the Dvoic, man will then finally be 
able to see... 


The signs formed by Adam mark the first expressions of his 
will, and through it, the appearance of a force able to counter 
the Ovoic, the natural order and growth of the universe. This 
force is the Téyvn, both art and technique, which can either follow 
the flow of Dvotc or go against it. The house is a work, a thing 
partly built by the will of man, and therefore not “natural,” but 
it nonetheless is always located within the ®votc as it rests on the 
earth and beneath the skies, affected by the elements. The ancient 
debate concerning the “nature of the names” can thus be put to 
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rest, or at least be relegated to a secondary place during the ex- 
amination of the birth of human language in the narrative, as the 
two choices proposed by Plato overlook a third, more convincing 
possibility: signs are neither “natural” nor “conventional,” they 
are the product of the Téyvn, product that is located within the 
Dvotc, and affected by it. Adam makes the building blocks accord- 
ing to Téyvn but these blocks are made from the earth, dried by 
the sun and eroded by the wind, under the skies. From the earth, 
because they need the earthly matter as a support for their exis- 
tence, whether it be the air for a sound, wood or clay for a tablet, 
or even a body in the case of a gesture. Eroded by the work of the 
skies, because they are affected by the flow of time and history, 
which change their nature. The signs are constrained by both earth 
and skies: limited by the nature of the earthly materials and by 
the space-time opened up by the skies, which restrict their phys- 
ical and temporal extension. Even the climate of the land may 
constrain them, as the languages spoken in lands with extremely 
cold winters, like Mongolian or Inuktitut, which are spoken barely 
opening the mouth as the cold instantly freezes the front teeth, 
thereby affecting the nature of their signifiers. 


Language gives man a space to retreat from the phenomenon, 
but a retreat does not imply a severance. The house indeed shields 
Adam from the overwhelming power of the skies and the earth, but 
he nonetheless cannot completely sever himself from them. They 
are indeed more than the ground of all his experiences: the house 
of being is itself grounded into the earth, made from it, and it also 
stands under the skies. The house of signs depends on the elements 
but its closed nature, as the product of Téyvn, nonetheless opens up 
new possibilities for Adam, a new type of experience, one grounded 
on the phenomenon of the elements and yet different from it: it 
opens up a world. 


The opening of the world not only represents the advent of a 
new environment, it also marks the fading of an old one. Before, 
Adam was a mere sojourner on the earth, under the open skies, 
but he now becomes a dweller, sheltered in the house of signs. The 
house is not a prison, as he can still wander around the earth and 
behold the naked sky, but as a dweller, he is now irremediably 
driven back to his dwelling and his wanderings are all done with 
the house in mind, as a center of gravity toward which he is con- 
stantly pulled back. This implies that the emergence of language 
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does not prevent the first man from accessing the phenomenon of 
the earth, but only that this access is now deeply influenced by 
language. Adam’s relation to the earth and the skies cannot be 
the same as before, as he now knows something different. He has 
seen that his previous life was not all that there is, and he cannot 
go back to a blissful ignorance. Even though his environment has 
been irreversibly affected by the emergence of the house of signs, 
a trace of the past environment nonetheless remains, in his mem- 
ory. The old and new stat-ions, that is, the two different linguistic 
environments between which the language-vehicle travels, can be 
contrasted by Adam through the remembrance of his life as a so- 
journer, when his horizon was limited to the earth and the skies. 
This contrasting will be a key element in Adam’s transition from 
a creature among others to being a true human being, to being a 
son of the Almighty. Before examining this transition further, the 
nature of the house of signs and of the world it opens will be ex- 
amined, from both a technical and a poetical (that is, an earthlier) 
point of view. 


2.2.4 The essence of language 


The present work endeavors to tell the (hi)story of language and 
being in the biblical narrative. This narrative does not directly 
address the question of the nature and essence of language, and 
yet this question pervades it from Genesis to Revelation. Our own 
languages, including the language in which these very lines are 
written, themselves embed a constructed view of language, inher- 
ited from a long tradition, millennia in the making. An example 
of such a view is the fact that we tend to view language as a tool, 
something that can be “used” by the man who “possesses” it. This 
tradition is predominantly technical, estranged from the poetic and 
the experience of the earth that is at its source. This technicity, 
this highly metaphysical nature of the scholarly tradition concern- 
ing the study of language, naturally has its place on man’s path 
of thinking, as it allows man to swiftly and efficiently progress in 
the construction of technical representations of the nature of lan- 
guage. The Téyvn must nonetheless be balanced with the Dvotc; 
the world must remain anchored to the earth, otherwise, it would 
lose its purpose, which is to lead man to an experience of his es- 
sential being, in the twilight of world and earth. Therefore, the 
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following presentation of the various facets of language will first 
summarize the achievements of the technical tradition, and it will 
then attempt to bring it closer to the earth, closer to the language 
of the poets and the experience of the phenomenon. 


In order to both reap the fruits of the technical tradition and 
escape its limitations, the truth of this tradition must be discerned 
from its falsehood. One must winnow what elevates from what 
misleads, what can be compatible with the poetic and what cannot, 
so that the (hi)story of language can be seen as a manifestation of 
the strife of world and earth and of the strife of ®botc and Téyvn. 
The technical tradition is nonetheless manifold, and its different 
facets must be examined independently. The common element 
in each facet will be the establishment of a link with the meta- 
narrative, seeing language as a house of signs, as it is through this 
particular dimension that the (hi)story of language finds its most 
meaningful expression. The first of these facets shows language as 
a set of signs. 


2.2.4.1 Language as signs. 


Language has in the preceding pages already been described as the 
“house of signs” in the meta-narrative. This appellation will thus 
first be justified, and signs will be defined. St Augustine seems to 
be the first to have developed a theory of signs, which defines them 
technically as “a thing which causes us to think of something be- 
yond the impression the tiling itself makes upon the senses.”!°° As 
St Augustine’s definition ignores the fact that a sign can itself be- 
come the “thing” pointed out by another sign, this definition will 
now be extended, following the work of Saussure:!°° a sign would 
be something that establishes a link between two elements, a sig- 
nifier, which is the external appearance of the sign, and a signified, 
which is what the sign represents. A signifier is thus a doorway 
that allows man to access a concept through intentionality, a con- 
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cept that can not only represent a material, earthly object like 
the animals named by Adam, but also immaterial, purely worldly 
concepts like “love,” or “faith.” 


Signs are the building blocks of language. They are formed, 
combined, and shaped for the edification of an abode, the opening 
of a space for man to dwell in and that can contain the outpour 
of his will. Language is the set of all these building blocks and 
of what they form when combined together, but it is not a rigid 
structure like a ziggurat standing still, waiting to be eroded by 
the work of time. It rather is partly like a plant, composed of a 
myriad of ever moving, ever changing elements, and yet it is also a 
construct of man’s will and technique, one that stands on the earth 
and is affected by the skies. Language can thus be abstractly seen 
as a pool of signs, itself composed of a pool of signifiers matched 
with a pool of signifieds. This resembles Umberto Eco’s definition 
of a sign, which he saw as “an element of an expression plane 
conventionally correlated to one (or several) elements of a content 
plane.”!°” The “expression plane,” that is, the set of all signifiers, 
is formed by all the blocks formed by Adam, including all their 
possible combinations. This last aspect is key but rather difficult 
to visualize. Indeed, each possible arrangement of signs can itself 
be seen as a sign, and the number of these arrangements is infinite. 
The house of signs is thus always composed of an infinite number of 
signs,!°8 but, perhaps contrary to intuition, infinity does not imply 
an absence of limits or boundaries. This can be shown using an 
analogy with elementary mathematics: the series of all integers 
(1, 2, 3 etc.) is infinite, and yet it does not contain any fraction, 
for example, thus showing that the set of all integers is bounded. 
The house of signs, language, exhibits similar properties: it can be 
composed of an infinite number of signs, and yet it does not contain 
all possible signs. New signs can be added to it but they can also 
fade away, making the house an infinitely complex organism, which 
nonetheless stands within a definite boundary. 


The house of signs therefore establishes relations between the 
blocks that compose it and other signified elements, which can 
potentially comprise anything within the universe, including the 
house itself, and the product of man’s imagination. Through this 
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semiosis, that is, this process of association between signifiers and 
signifieds, the house can gather the universe within its boundaries 
so that it can be offered to man to behold. It brings the signifieds 
together in one place, no matter how remote or inaccessible they 
may be, a place where the first man can attempt to establish rela- 
tions between them and where the inner workings of the Dvotc can 
be revealed to him. Through his building work, man can represent 
the universe as he sees it, or even as he wants it to be. The fidelity 
of the work with the original depends on the will and the skills of 
man. His work can not only imitate but also create. The house 
can contain an isomorphism of the universe, that is, a one-to-one 
correspondence between all elements of the universe and the blocks 
forming the house of signs, but it can also transform it to make it 
fit his own vision. Thus, the world opened in the house of signs 
is not only an image of the ®votc of the universe: it rather is an 
extension of it, a secondary Dvoic that grows into a new realm, 
a new “world.” The house of signs is nonetheless different than 
the “primary” Dvotc in the sense that it is not only “natural,” but 
also the product of the Téyvn, and thus a hybrid space, coupling 
properties of both ®voic and Téyvn: (ideally) based on the former 
but built thanks to the latter. 


We thus see that language is rooted in the phenomenon, see 
that the house of signs stands beneath the skies and that it is 
built with sign-blocks made of earth. The becoming of language 
from the phenomenon is like a plant generating the seed leading 
to its own perpetuation. The plant is the source of the becoming 
of other plants, which themselves will become the source of others, 
illustrating the essence of the Dvotc through which the universe 
becomes the source of its own change. This does not imply the ab- 
sence of the Deity in this process, as the Dvotc is generation from 
within itself but not by itself. Language thus emerges from the 
Dvoic, and language is ®voic. It will, in a certain sense, nonethe- 
less gain prominence over the phenomenon: the earth and the skies 
will continue to form its basis, but they will become a background 
to which little attention will be given, a fact that may be both 
necessary and yet regrettable. The ever-changing house of signs 
takes over the earth, like each year the leaves of the palm tree grow 
over the ones of the past seasons, which withered away but left a 
basis for the growth of others. The building of the first house of 
signs marks the beginning of a new stage of the Dvoic: a meta- 
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@votc, which not only comprises the phenomenon, the earth and 
the skies, but also representations of the phenomenon, that is, the 
noumenon. In the Bible, this also signals the beginning of the 
meta-narrative of language and being, which tells of the (hi)story 
of this meta-@bvoic, of its relationship with the Mvotc, and of man’s 
destiny within it. 


Furthermore, a crucial property of language, which makes it 
different than the rest of the ®voic, is that it not only can represent 
the phenomenon but can also represent other representations, and 
even represent itself. Language is autoreferential; language can 
talk about language, and language can generate language through 
semiosis, through the creation of signs. It means that just as lan- 
guage arose from the phenomenon and opened up a world to man, 
other types of new environments may later arise from language. 
The house of signs therefore not only gathers the whole universe in 
its midst, it also potentially can extend the ®votc into new realms, 
outside of the phenomenon, in a meta-@votc, a meta-physics, a pro- 
cess that finds its origins in signs, products of the union of ®votc 
and Téyvn. The autoreferential nature of the house also allows 
the opening of a potentially infinite number of meta-levels, higher 
levels of abstraction from the meta-@voic: meta-meta-Qvotc, meta- 
3-ovoIc etc, only limited by man’s will and cognitive capabilities. 


2.2.4.2 Language as agreement 


Perhaps one of the most fundamental characteristics of language 
is that it arises from an agreement. In the biblical narrative, the 
Deity initiates the naming of the animals by parading them in front 
of the first man, expecting him to assign them names. If the Deity 
is the initiator of the building of the house of signs, Adam is its 
master builder: he forms signs establishing links between signifiers 
and signified elements of his choosing, that is, links between blocks 
of the house and elements of the universe, including the house 
itself. These links are acknowledged by the Deity and they form the 
basis of the first agreement between Adam and his creator, thereby 
allowing interpersonal communication. This raises a question: how 
could Adam establish an agreement on language without using a 
language? This problem of the origin of language was already 
pointed out by Thomas Reid, who also attempted a reply to this 
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question, from the point of view of logic rather than concerning 
the biblical narrative: 


If mankind had no natural language they could never 
have invented an artificial one through their reason and 
ingenuity. For all artificial language supposes some 
contract or agreement to attach a certain meaning to 
signs; so there must be contracts or agreements before 
the use of artificial signs; but there can’t be any con- 
tract or agreement when there are no signs and no lan- 
guage; therefore there must be a natural language be- 
fore any artificial language can be invented — Q.e.d.19 


The Scotsman’s answer implies that Adam would have needed to 
receive a rudimentary language allowing him to express an agree- 
ment prior to naming the animals, or, in other terms, that the 
Deity would have needed to build the foundations of the house 
of signs. Language thus could not be claimed to be the work of 
man. It would rather be a gift bestowed upon him, a gift that he 
can nonetheless nurture and develop. In the words of Quine: “we 
may kick away our ladder only after we have climbed it.”'!° The 
foundations of the house of signs become secondary once it is fully 
built, but nothing can stand without it. 


Even with such an a priori linguistic basis, however, how 
would someone know if the persons he is making the agreement 
with really agree on the same thing? A color-blind person could 
agree with someone about the meaning of the word “red” until he 
is shown that he cannot see this color and therefore cannot under- 
stand this word. This problem can also be seen in Quine’s famous 
“savagai” thought experiment,!! which can be summarized as fol- 
lows, slightly adapting it to our purpose here. 


A researcher starts an expedition to meet an isolated tribe 
speaking a language unknown to him. As he stands with a tribesman, 
a rabbit goes by, and the man suddenly shouts “gavagai! gava- 
gai!” The researcher would tend to think that the word “gavagai” 
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designates rabbits. He would thereby begin to join the linguistic 
agreement of the tribe. The researcher, however, has no way to 
be sure that “gavagai” does in fact mean “rabbit,” rather than 
“meat,” “skin,” or “a gift for my spouse.” No matter how much 
time the researcher spends with the tribesmen, he can never be 
absolutely sure that they really agree on the meaning of the words 
that they use. 


How does this relate to Adam’s agreement? Firstly, it shows 
that trust is a prerequisite to any agreement. To talk to someone 
is thus a show of faith that one shares a common ground with 
another human or, in other words, that one has the same view 
of the house of signs as another person. Secondly, it also shows 
that the agreement always needs to be reevaluated. The blocks 
of the house of signs are identical to all the men seeing them but 
what they gather, that is, what they signify, is also partly in the 
eye of the beholder. Each person who joins this linguistic agree- 
ment would have to ensure that all the dwellers see the same thing 
through the sign-blocks of the house, something possible through a 
continuous reevaluation of the agreement, so that people can dwell 
in the house of signs together and cooperate for its edification. The 
house is nonetheless also constructed with a harmonious architec- 
ture and its blocks are heavily interdependent, implying that by 
looking at the house as a whole, and how it gathers the universe 
to itself, incoherences and misalignments between people can be 
pointed out. In other words: the interdependency of signs can 
reveal deficiencies in the linguistic agreement. 


Such an agreement nevertheless should not give the impres- 
sion that it bestows a special status on what is agreed on. No 
matter how primordial or important is an agreed relationship, the 
agreement does not imply that it is “true.” As Francis Bacon said: 
“Even if men all went mad in the same way they might agree one 
with another well enough.”!!? Therefore, even though the Adamic 
language arises as an agreement between Adam and the Deity, this 
does not necessarily give it more legitimacy to describe the ®votic 
of the universe than any other language. Even the cornerstone of 
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the house of signs built by Adam may be supplanted by another, 
one that would be more solid and better in line with the Dvotc. 
In the meta-narrative, the agreement represents the sharing of a 
single house, the dwelling in a common abode, where the different 
parties are all associated with the maintenance, transformation, or 
potential extension of the house. 


2.2.4.3 Language as dominion 


The naming of the creatures by Adam coincides with the Deity’s 
declaration of his dominion over them. Language is clearly tied 
to this declaration: by forming the signs and attributing them to 
each creature, the first man takes possession of them. By building 
the house of signs, he can bring the named elements to him, to his 
presence: he re-presents. The sign invokes the signified. It gathers 
all things to the view of those who dwell in the house. 


The dominion of man over the creatures is therefore not merely 
earthly: man is not the strongest, nor the tallest, nor the quickest 
creature on Earth. He does not live the longest, nor does he have 
the most developed senses, but what gives him authority over the 
creatures is that it is him who brings them to be, in the world and 
not merely on the earth, by bestowing names to them. Thus, while 
indeed “animals and plants have no ‘world’, because [they have] no 
language,”!'? this does not imply that animals and plants cannot 
be brought to the world opened up by language. As Heidegger 
said: 


About the “word” we also said that it not only stands 
in a relation to the thing, but that the word is what 
first brings that given thing, as the being that is, into 
this “is”; that the word is what holds the thing there 
and relates it and so to speak provides its maintenance 
with which to be a thing.!!4 


3° TBA. Original German: “Tier und Pflanze haben keine ‘Welt’, weil keine 
Sprache.” From: GA 73.1: 349. 
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Thus, by bestowing their names, Adam is the one who brings the 
creature to be. The Deity formed them and placed them on the 
earth, but it lets man bring them to the world, perhaps because it 
made Adam according to its own image, and because of the fact 
that the exercising of a power over a dominion is part of what it 
entails. Reciprocally, to have dominion over the animals may also 
lead man to realize that this dominion is bounded and that the 
position he occupies in the Deity’s dominion is similar to the one 
occupied by the creatures in his. Man’s dominion may therefore 
not be meant as a favor but may rather be a way to humble him, 
to make him realize that he also is a creature, differing from the 
others only by his dwelling in a house of being, which opens up 
the world to him. 


Adam’s dominion is the world, which towers over the earth 
and therefore comprehends it through the gathering power of the 
house of signs. The world nonetheless originates from the earth 
and it rests on it. Man’s domain thus remains enclosed within 
the divine one: it is bounded by the earthly and the heavenly. 
Adam could be overcome by countless creatures but no creature 
can venture in his domain, in the world, without his assent. They 
only become part of the world through man’s in-vocation, which 
gives him a certain control over them. This power nonetheless 
comes with a danger: through his control of the world, and of 
everything in it, man could delude himself into thinking that his 
power extends beyond the limits of the world, on the earth and 
in the Dvoic as a whole. The narrative would later mention this 
peril, through the mouth of St Paul: “I planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the growth. So neither he who plants nor he who 
waters is anything, but only God who gives the growth.” (1 Co 
3:6-7115). As will be later seen, Adam has yet to learn this. 


Language thus is what empowers Adam over the creatures. He 
is the C@ov Adyov éyov,!!® not read as animal rationale but rather as 
the “living being that possesses language.” This appellation should 
nonetheless be questioned: does man really possess language? Or 
is the relationship between the two more complex than it appears? 
Indeed, as the German philosopher argues: “Man acts as though 


115 “sy é—btevoa, Anois EndtIOEV, GAA 0 HEdc NdEavEV * Hote odTE 6 PUTEKaV 


éotiv t1 obte 6 motiCov GAN’ 6 adéavov OEdc.” (1Co 3:6-—7). 
"6 Heidegger, Martin. Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy. Indiana 
University Press, 2009: 76. Print. 
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he were the shaper and master of language, while in fact language 
remains the master of man.”!!” Both are perhaps true? Man both 
possesses language and is also possessed by it. Man possesses the 
house of signs because he built it, but he is also possessed by 
it because he becomes its dweller; because he is encompassed by 
the house, which filters and defines his interactions with the rest of 
the universe. Man therefore holds sway over the creatures through 
language, but the Deity also holds sway over man through it, as 
it built its foundation: the creator is master over the earth upon 
which the world rests and over the skies beneath which this earth 
stands. The Deity thus remains able to topple the house, if man’s 
dominion of and through language would lead to a disregard for 
the divine authority. 


Furthermore, even though many creatures may understand 
rudimentary signs, none other than man has the ability to build 
and transform the house of signs. The dominion over the things 
that are named is nonetheless limited by the level of access that 
man can enjoy concerning the signified. As the creatures are pa- 
raded in front of him, the first man gains a certain degree of insight 
about them. This insight nonetheless does not comprehend their 
entire nature. Subsequent invocations of the signs remain bounded 
by the extent of the signified, meaning that while the house of signs 
gives Adam a glimpse of all the universe, his vision is stained by 
numerous blind spots. The fact that man can in-voke the Deity 
using different names, some of which will be directly revealed to 
him like Elohim (ox) or Yahweh (i117"), thus does not imply 
that his dominion reaches over the skies, that he can comprehend 
God. The signified of the names of the Deity is reduced to the 
meager vision man has of it. Without a clear sight of what these 
names signify, man cannot claim that the extent of his dominion 
would include his creator, whose presence goes beyond the house. 


"7 Stassen, Manfred. Martin Heidegger: Philosophical and Political Writ- 
ings. London: A&C Black, 2003: 267. Print. (... Poetically, Man Dwells...); 
Original German: “Der Mensch gebardet sich, als sei er Bildner und Meister 
der Sprache, wahrend doch sie die Herrin des Menschen bleibt.” From GA 7: 
193. 
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2.2.4.4 Language as expression 


One of the most ancient and pervading conceptions of language 
is to see it as a form of code allowing the conversion of “in- 
ner thoughts,” a verbum cordis, into physical signs that can be 
shared with others. The French philosopher Paul Ricoeur followed 
this tradition and defined language as “the process by which pri- 
vate experience is made public. Language is the exteriorization 
thanks to which an impression is transcended and becomes an ex- 
pression.”!!8 This view, no matter how familiar, is based on the 
assumption that “thought” precedes language, and that we can 
think outside of language. Unsurprisingly, this conception has led 
to a relentless pursuit of a hypothetic “language of thought” or 
“mentalese,” as it was called by Jerry Fodor,!!? a language that 
remains as elusive as St Augustine’s verbum cordis. The funda- 
mental assumption that language is the ex-pression of a mentalese 
can thus be reconsidered. 


Without language, man remains a prisoner of the earth, with- 
out a world, but the world is where man can truly see the universe. 
Language is indeed a form of ex-pression but it will be argued here 
that what is poured out is of a different nature than in the afore- 
mentioned view. When man crafts a sign, a block of the house of 
signs, he does not imitate another block using a different mate- 
rial, forming an external sign from another inner sign. The block 
rather contains the outpour of man’s pure will. Meaning does not 
preexist the sign, as language is where meaning can take place by 
the outpouring of the will into the building of a sign. This change 
of view does not simply substitute the elusive mentalese with an- 
other elusive concept, the will. It rather allows us to distinguish 
the question of the will as a source for the creation of signs from the 
question of language as an event of ex-pression of the will. The will 
is perhaps what we are most familiar with, something that “alone 
is really known to us, absolutely and completely known,”!?? and 
yet it is incredibly hard to describe it precisely. In the present 


M8 Ricoeur, Paul. Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of 


Meaning. TCU Press, 1976: 19. Print. 

"9 Fodor, Jerry A. The Language of Thought. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1975. Print. 

120 Quote by Nietzche, concerning Schopenhauer’s view of the will, found in 
Beyond Good and Evil. See Nietzsche, Friedrich. Basic Writings of Nietzsche. 
Random House Publishing Group, 2009: 19. Print. 
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study devoted to language and being, an examination of this con- 
cept would be out of place, and thus the question of the nature of 
the will will be put aside, as it is not essential to the unveiling of 
the meta-narrative, so that our attention can now be focused on 
the manner in which the will is ex-pressed in language. 


Firstly, in the narrative, language is an ex-pression of the will 
of the Deity that built its foundations and allows man to extend 
and appropriate it. This capacity to build further is in itself a 
“work”: the Deity does not build language itself, but it formed 
Adam according to its image, in such a way that he would also be 
able to create, to express himself through the work of his hands, 
thereby raising the earth up toward the skies and shaping it ac- 
cording to his will. The divine impulse leading to the birth of 
language and languages is in itself an act of meta-creation: a cre- 
ation of an artwork that will itself create secondary works. This 
is the most fundamental way in which language is ex-pression. 


Secondly, language is the receptacle of man’s will. By forming 
signs, he not only creates a language (as langue) but also language 
(as langage). Each act of language in which Adam ex-presses him- 
self is an act of building or reshaping of the house of signs, which is 
continuously growing and evolving. Each block forming the house 
is itself a work of art, with “art” seen as Téyvn: the conjunction 
of the earthly material and the human will, both being united in 
the sign, which sets up a world. Man’s ex-pression in language 
is by essence a counteracting of the Mvotc. It is fundamentally 
“unnatural”: the natural, the ®votc, is indeed what takes place 
when man does not ex-press himself. With the possible exception 
of some heavenly creatures, man seems to be the only being within 
the Mvoics to whom this power of ex-pression, of going against the 
current of “nature,” has been given. 


The works of man all embody the strife of Dvoic and Téyvn, 
as he pours his will into them, ex-pressing himself and creating 
meaning, but is meaning to be found in every man-made work? 
Are all works ex-pressions? Yes, but this answer requires an ex- 
planation. The house built by Adam is not the house of words but 
the house of signs. All words are signs but not all signs are words: 
a painting can be considered a sign, as it re-presents something. 
It is a signifier that can point out to something else: a signified, 
which is what the painting “means.” In a masterful im-pressionist 
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painting, the touch of the painter is easily perceivable. We can 
clearly feel what he ex-pressed and perceive the fruit of the will 
that is imprinted on the canvas. This being said, would a randomly 
chosen, highly realistic imitation of a natural landscape also nec- 
essarily have a meaning? Once again, yes, it would always have a 
meaning, in the sense that such a mimesis of nature would then 
only be a re-production of the meaning intended by the author 
of the universe, who initiated the Dvotc. The Pvoic is itself the 
work of the Deity, deploying itself under the skies, but the essence 
of all works is the strife of earth and world, the strife of the ma- 
teriality of the work and of its meaning, of the physical and the 
meta-physical, the force of the earthly experience and the power 
of the worldly logos. The work needs a world in order to truly be 
a work, and as it was seen earlier, this world is opened up by the 
house of signs, which is language in the large sense of the term, 
including all forms of semiosis. 


The building of the house of signs is the “Ur-work” that sets 
up a world, and thereby allows other works to be, through the strife 
of earth and world. What is this strife? According to Heidegger: 


The earth cannot do without the openness of world if it 
is to appear in the liberating surge of its self-closedness. 
World, on the other hand, cannot float away from the 
earth if, as the prevailing breadth and path of all es- 
sential destiny, it is to ground itself on something de- 
cisive. In setting up world and setting forth earth the 
work instigates this strife. But this does not happen 
so that the work can simultaneously terminate and set- 
tle the conflict in an insipid agreement, but rather so 
that the strife remains a strife. By setting up a world 
and setting forth the earth, the work accomplishes this 
strife. The work-being of the work consists in fight- 
ing the fight between world and earth. It is because 
the strife reaches its peak in the simplicity of intimacy 
that the unity of the work happens in the fighting of 
the fight.!?1 


121 Heidegger, Martin. Heidegger: Off the Beaten Track. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2002: 27. Print; Original German: “Die Erde kann das Offene der 
Welt nicht missen, soll sie selbst als Erde im befreiten Andrang ihres Sichver- 
schlieBens erscheinen. Die Welt wiederum kann der Erde nicht entschweben, 
soll sie als waltende Weite und Bahn alles wesentlichen Geschickes sich auf ein 
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As Ur-work, language does not only open up a world but also 
the very possibility for a world to appear. Other works also set 
up a world but this world would always be contained in the Ur- 
world opened up by the house of signs. Language thus also is the 
location where the Ur-strife is taking place: not the strife set up by 
a particular work but the strife of earth and world as a whole. This 
Ur-strife originates in the ex-pression of the will of the Deity, but 
man enters the strifes it contains each time he ex-presses himself. 
Each act of language is a continuation of the strife, in which man 
brings the earth out of its concealment through the edification of 
the house of signs, which is like the temple described by Heidegger 
in the following quote: 


The temple work, in setting up a world, does not let the 
material disappear; rather, it allows it to come forth for 
the very first time, to come forth, that is, into the open 
of the world of the work. The rock comes to bear and 
to rest and so first becomes rock; the metal comes to 
glitter and shimmer, the colors to shine, the sounds 
to ring, the word to speak. All this comes forth as the 
work sets itself back into the massiveness and heaviness 
of the stone, into the firmness and flexibility of the 
wood, into the hardness and gleam of the ore, into the 
lightening and darkening of color, into the ringing of 
sound, and the naming power of the word.!?2 


Entschiedenes griinden. Indem das Werk eine Welt aufstellt und die Erde her- 
stellt, ist es eine Anstiftung dieses Streites. Aber dieses geschieht nicht, damit 
das Werk den Streit in einem faden Ubereinkommen zugleich niederschlage 
und schlichte, sondern damit der Streit ein Streit bleibe. Aufstellend eine Welt 
und herstellend die Erde vollbringt das Werk diesen Streit. Das Werksein 
des Werkes besteht in der Bestreitung des Streites zwischen Welt und Erde. 
Weil der Streit im Einfachen der Innigkeit zu seinem Héchsten kommt, deshalb 
geschieht in der Bestreitung des Streites die Einheit des Werkes.” From: GA 
5: 35-36. 

122 Tpid.: 24; Original German: “Das Tempel-Werk dagegen lift, indem es 
eine Welt aufstellt, den Stoff nicht verschwinden, sondern allererst hervorkom- 
men und zwar im Offenen der Welt des Werkes: der Fels kommt zum Tragen 
und Ruhen und wird so erst Fels; die Metalle kommen zum Blitzen und Schim- 
mern, die Farben zum Leuditen, der Ton zum Klingen, das Wort zum Sagen. 
All dieses kommt hervor, indem das Werk sich zurtickstellt in das Massige und 
Schwere des Steins, in das Feste und Biegsame des Holzes, in die Harte und 
den Glanz des Erzes, in das Leuchten und Dunkeln der Farbe, in den Klang 
des Tones und in die Nennkraft des Wortes.” From: GA 5: 32. 
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Therefore, perhaps the most striking way in which “the work 
praises the master,” the universe being the work and the Deity 
the master, is the central role of man as a creature of the master, 
man who sets up the world by raising the earth up in the air, the 
world which is openness and brings the earth out of its closedness, 
and out of its concealment. Man allows the earth to be the earth, 
and the world to be a world, and yet, he remains a mere creature 
under the skies, within the ®votc. This creature nevertheless pos- 
sesses an important peculiarity: it can strive against the Dvoic, 
through his ex-pression. However, while man has the ability to 
ex-press himself, he is also a very im-pressionable creature. 


Fig. 6 The strife of earth and world. As the trees, 
whose roots are piercing the soil to extract the earth 
and to elevate it toward the skies, man is called to 
plunge his hands in the earth, to work it and edify the 
world. 


As the German philosopher says: “language speaks” (Die 
Sprache spricht).!*? The house of signs also ex-presses itself. Not 
through its own will but rather through the imprints of the will 
of the men who built the house. The house hosts remnants of the 
will of men, remnants which themselves leave an im-pression on 
the dweller of the house. Man is therefore not only a source of 
ex-pression in language but also a location where language can be 
outpoured, im-pressing him. 


123 GA 12: 10. 
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Fig. 7 Communication model. 


2.2.4.5 Language as communication 


Different aspects of language have been technically described in the 
previous pages, mostly focusing on the personal relation that man 
has with it. Perhaps one of its most universally recognized function 
nonetheless is its use for so-called “interpersonal communication.” 
According to the German hermeneut Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
“language is what mediates sensuously and externally between ut- 
terer and listener.”!24 The American linguist Edward Sapir fol- 
lows this line of thought, but is somewhat more precise, defining 
language as: “a purely human and noninstinctive method of com- 
municating ideas, emotions, and desires by means of a system of 
voluntarily produced symbols.”!?° This definition is more inter- 
esting because it betrays the prejudice that ideas can exist prior 
to language. The most influential description of what communica- 
tion is, however, certainly is the so-called “Shannon and Weaver” 
model, originating in the development of electronic telecommuni- 
cations, but now also widely used in linguistics and semiotics to 
model human communication. Umberto Eco gives us his variation 
of this model in the following diagram: 


This model is often thought to presume that the “source” 
must be encoded in some language, which is then translated by the 
“transmitter,” but this is not necessarily the case. The will, raw 
emotions, or sense impressions may form a pre-linguistic source, 
which would be structured only through its coming to language. 


124 Schleiermacher, Friedrich, and Andrew Bowie. Schletermacher: 


Hermeneutics and Criticism: And Other Writings. Cambridge University 
Press, 1998: 232. Print. Original German: “Die Sprache ist das sinnlich 
und auferlich vermittelnde zwischen dem Redenden und Hérenden.” From: 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich. Kritische Gesamtausgabe Zweite Abteilung, Band 
4: Vorlesungen zur Hermeneutik und Kritik. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2013: 
79. Print. 

125 Sapir, Edward. Language. Cambridge University Press, 2014: 7. Print. 
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This technical model tends to reduce language to a coding system, 
a reduction that would be appropriate in the case where it is used 
to transmit human languages through the use of electronic signals, 
but in the case of the modeling of human linguistic communication, 
it overlooks the fact that language does not merely help encode 
a pre-existing “mentalese”: language plays a crucial role in the 
constitution of the message itself. 


Language may not be a mediator, translating a verbum cordis, 
but may rather firstly be a ground, upon which men can build 
according to their will and find a vessel in which to outpour it. 
This building ground is also a common ground where men can not 
only meet but also con-struct and edify together. In the narra- 
tive, Adam can at this point only communicate with his creator. 
Would this imply that the Deity dwells in the house like the first 
man does? The house of signs is like a temple, the opening of a 
space, built from the earth, a shelter from the skies, which by its 
boundaries allows the transcendent to appear. The Deity conde- 
scends to reveal itself within the temple, but it is not contained 
in it. The essence of communication is the sharing of a vision 
mediated through signs, by a con-struction: Adam can offer his 
vision to the Deity by forging signs as the fruit of his ex-pression. 
The Deity can then receive this vision, and reply accordingly. The 
Deity can also ex-press itself from within its own creation. It can 
contribute to the edification of the house of signs, and thereby 
attempt to make the first men share its visions. 


In general, however, what difference does the house of signs 
make in terms of interpersonal interactions? Cannot men meet 
outside the house, that is, without language, only through the 
phenomenon? A way to better see the contribution brought by 
language is to look at the animals, which interact with each other 
but have no access to language. Ants follow chemical trails left by 
other ants, and birds can signal the presence of a predator with 
their singing. Both types of actions could be considered forms of 
communication, but hardly languages. Certain animals make use 
of rudimentary signs, the building blocks of language, but none of 
them but man can build signs at will, edifying a house of signs 
and dwelling in its midst. The creatures can stumble upon simple 
blocks lying on the earth but they cannot shape them or combine 
them into structures. They communicate, but the common ground 
they share with their peers is too insignificant for them to share 
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one of the essential aspects of language: a com-union, the sharing 
of a single vision, seen through the lens of the sign. 


Man can also attempt to venture outside the house of signs, 
and meet other men, through a silence of the tongue and an eclipse 
of the will, but he cannot go back to being a sojourner under the 
clear skies. He cannot forget language: he is always brought back 
to the house, and his fate is to be a dweller now. Meeting other men 
without the use of language will require a special effort because 
language will become so natural to him, and it is what will make 
him who he is. Before the building of the house of signs, Adam 
could also communicate with his creator, but only like an animal 
does. Indeed, the rudimentary signs he used were anchored in his 
immediate, present experience, without the abstraction necessary 
to project himself in time or space, and without the ability to share 
his point of view, as he could not be con-scious of what he is, and 
this for a simple reason: he had yet to see himself, had yet to 
be re-presented within the house, and thus never had been in a 
subject-object relation with his self. This question will be further 
discussed in the following pages. 


2.2.4.6 Language as metaphysics 


We have seen that the house of signs opens up a space where 
something beyond the phenomenon of the earth and the skies can 
appear, something we called a world. This world goes beyond the 
physical and it forms a new realm: the meta-physical. This world 
is distinct from the rest of the universe in that it is not only driven 
by the Dvotc but also by the will of man, by the Téyvn. The meta- 
physical therefore is inherently technical or artistic, the two mean- 
ings of Téyvn, implying that contrary to the earth, whose essence 
is in phusical growth, the essence of the world is in construction, 
in building. But what does the world build? 


First of all, the world re-presents the universe. It not only 
gathers it within the house of signs but also organizes it and trans- 
forms it into an ever-changing, flexible structure. The Dvotc it- 
self is a continuous whole, without “parts,” “elements” or even 
“things.” Heidegger rightly argued that “the jug remains a ves- 
sel whether we represent it in our mind or not,”!?° but the jug is 


126 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 
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not “natural.” It rather is the fruit of man’s hands, the product 
of his world. As told by the Chinese wise man Laozi: f€%4 Kith 
Zu 4 BW Zt, “nameless is the beginning of the earth and 
the sky; Names are the source (lit. “Mother”) of the myriad of 
'things.!2"”’ Prior to the opening of a world, the ®dotc “contains” 
no stars, no earth, no skies, and no creatures. It forms a single 
organic-like unity, growing and changing constantly but nonethe- 
less remaining one. The “things” are the product of the world, of 
the Téyvn, and the world represents the ®votc as an aggregate of 
things, thereby artificially breaking its unity, chipping it into small 
chunks following the inspiration of a world-builder. As Durkheim 
tells us: 


From the point of view of this world, we see every- 
thing materially — as something outside us. We even 
turn ourselves and other people into objects, into mere 
“pieces of the world”. In as far as we see ourselves and 
others in this way, we are obliged, as are all “things”, 
to fit into and function within rigid, worldly — and, 
on their own level, valid — systems and structures. !2° 


In the case of the narrative, this world-building is initiated by 
the Deity, which names the first things: the day, the night, and 
Adam himself. Men then continue this endeavor, representing the 
universe by transforming its continuous unity into a series of dis- 
continuous signs, forming a structure, a building that is called 
language, and opening up a world. 


A discontinuous representation of a continuous universe im- 
plies the choice of breaking points that will form boundaries, thereby 
marking the birth of “things.” Things arise through differentia- 
tion, which necessitates such delimitations. Concepts, which are 
the meta-physical equivalent of things, are very similar to them: 


Collins, 2001: 165. Print. (The thing). 

PT TBA. BRB HE. CPA ICKA (7) 2F HP LA). Ral: WIG, 
1966: 11. (HBA 1). 

128 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 24. Print; Original 
German: “Denn hier sehen wir alles im sachlichen Aspekt. Wir machen alles 
zum «Gegenstand» und so auch uns selbst wie den anderen zu einem «Stiick 
Welt». Sofern wir uns so sehen, miissen wir uns wie alle « Dinge» in feststehende 
Systeme objektiv giiltiger Erkenntnis-, Wert- und Lebensordnungen einfiigen 
und in ihnen funktionieren.” From: Dtirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag als 
Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 23. Print. 
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without language, Adam could still see the hues of a rainbow, but 
he would not see colors as such. Without the house of signs, there 
are no colors, no red nor blue, but only a continuum of indetermi- 
nate, changing hues. The building of the house and the opening 
of the world nonetheless change that by transforming this contin- 
uum into a series of concepts, a limited series of signs that we 
name “colors.” The world functions in the same manner, not only 
concerning all the sensible universe, but also concerning itself, as 
the world can represent itself as a series of signs. Seeing this, a 
question of primordial importance must then be asked: how do 
these boundaries appear? 


The boundaries marking the schematization of the universe 
constitute the essence of metaphysics. Language is metaphysics 
in the sense that it decomposes the oneness of the universe into 
a structured assembly of discontinuous signs. This structure, this 
architecture of the house of signs, is firstly determined according 
to the will of the builder, within the limits imposed by his body 
and his environment. Subsequently, it also profoundly affects him 
in his experience of the universe, as he then sees it through the lens 
of the meta-physical structure that he contributed to build. The 
view that man has of the universe through metaphysics is what 
will here be called his world-view. This world-view is the product 
of man’s world, of his metaphysics. It views the universe from a 
certain angle, influenced by his world and its discontinuous nature, 
something that inevitably induces a certain level of simplification, 
and even a distortion. 


However, if man sees the universe through language, does this 
imply that language limits what he can see? This question can be 
related to an ongoing debate in linguistics and the philosophy of 
language: the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis,!?° which is often separated 
into two hypotheses. The so-called strong hypothesis states that 
language limits man’s thoughts, while the weak one argues that 
it only influences them. Transposed into the meta-narrative, this 
would imply, in the first case, that the architecture of the house 


129 Although now commonly attributed to Sapir and Whorf, this hypothesis, 
also knows as “linguistic relativity,” was already mentioned by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. One of the “classic” readings introducing linguistic relativity is the 
following monograph: Whorf, Benjamin Lee. Language, Thought, and Reality: 
Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2012. 
Print. 
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would limit what could be seen of the universe, or that it would 
merely influence it. 


The strong hypothesis can easily be refuted, as the architec- 
ture of the house of signs is not rigidly fixed. Even though man can 
inherit it, and therefore may have had no part in its construction, 
he nonetheless possesses the power to transform it, to reshape it 
according to his will. This power nonetheless does not come un- 
bridled, as man is still affected by environmental constraints. Man 
can indeed transform the house, and even overhaul its architecture 
completely, but he would need a very strong incentive in order to 
do so. The meta-physical structure of his language can be changed, 
but he first has to realize that changes can bring improvements: a 
clearer view of the universe or a more efficient house. As in any 
structure, the house puts its weight on load-bearing walls or pil- 
lars, meaning that certain meta-physical elements are so central 
to the structure of the house that any replacement or transforma- 
tion of these load-bearing elements would demand a considerable 
force, and put the house at risk of crumbling, as numerous other 
elements rest upon them. This may validate the weak hypothe- 
sis, as even though man is free to find the means to transcend his 
metaphysics, the centrality of certain of its elements imply that 
the meta-physical structure of the house, either built by himself 
or inherited, exercises a strong influence on his life and worldview. 
This is particularly true due to the fact that man has to continue 
to dwell in the house while he modifies it. He cannot step out- 
side of it. He cannot forget his language and build another from 
scratch, as the house itself is what provides him with the capacity 
to build. Language is the foundation of his world, and to reshape 
this foundation on which he stands is thus a perilous enterprise. As 
it will be seen in the next chapters, the meta-narrative nonetheless 
presents us a safer way to perform such meta-physical transforma- 
tions. 


The nature of metaphysics and its relationship with the house 
of signs have been briefly discussed, but the statement of the fact 
that metaphysics constitutes the architecture of this house still 
demands further clarifications. The first step toward such a clar- 
ification can be found in the work of the father of modern lin- 
guistics: Ferdinand de Saussure. He is probably the first to have 
argued that the meaning of signs is essentially differential, or, in 
the words of Merleau-Ponty, that: 
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What we have learned from Saussure is that, taken 
singly, signs do not signify anything, and that each 
one of them does not so much express a meaning as 
mark a divergence of meaning between itself and other 
signs. . . language is made of differences without 
terms; or more exactly . . . the terms of language 
are engendered only by the differences which appear 
among them. This is a difficult idea, because common 
sense tells us that if term A and term B do not have 
any meaning at all, it is hard to see how there could be 
a difference of meaning between them; one would have 
to know the language in order to learn it.!°° 


This conception of the sign as purely differential is now widely ac- 
cepted among linguists and philosophers alike, but it nonetheless 
occults certain aspects of language. The meaning of signs is indeed 
more often than not defined by differences with other signs, but 
to imply that an isolated sign would be meaningless may be an 
exaggeration. Meaning arises from differentiation, from contrast, 
but it does not necessarily imply the necessity of a multiplicity 
of signs, as a single sign can be contrasted with its absence. For 
example, a group of animals could have access to a single isolated 
sign-block, signifying the presence of a predator in their vicinity. 
In this case, a rudimentary communication involving only one sign 
can appear, through a contrast between the sign and its absence, 
an absence that could hardly be considered a sign in itself. This 
being said, human languages, involving a multiplicity of signs and 
a capacity to generate or transform them, do indeed tend to struc- 
ture themselves according to different types of relationships be- 
tween signs: opposition, similarity, dependency, subsumption etc. 
Such structuration concerns both sides of the sign: signifiers are 


130 Translation from: Merleau-Ponty, Maurice. Signs. Evanston, IL: North- 
western University Press, 1964: 39. Print; Original French: “Ce que nous 
avons appris dans Saussure, c’est que les signes un 4 un ne signifient rien, que 
chacun d’eux exprime moins un sens qu’il ne marque un écart de sens entre 
lui-méme et les autres. Comme on peut en dire autant de ceux-ci, la langue 
est faite de différences sans termes, ou plus exactement les termes en elle ne 
sont engendrés que par les différences qui apparaissent entre eux. Idée diffi- 
cile, car le bon sens répond que si le terme A et le terme B n’avaient pas du 
tout de sens, on ne voit pas comment il y aurait contraste de sens entre eux, 
et si vraiment la communication allait du tout de la langue parlée au tout 
de la langue entendue, il faudrait savoir la langue pour l’apprendre...” From: 
Merleau-Ponty, Maurice. Signes. Paris: Gallimard, 1960: 49. Print. 
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linked together according to the aforementioned relationships, and 
so are signifieds. Their respective pools can be seen as contain- 
ing different grids of associations, each grid showing one type of 
relationship. The ensemble formed by all these networks of associ- 
ations is the architecture of the house of signs, the meta-physical 
structure that holds language together. 


Signs thus indeed possess a certain meaning, even when found 
“in the open,” not being part of a building. With the house, some- 
thing new nonetheless emerges, something that is more than a mere 
concatenation of signs. If we find a small black wooden pawn on 
the floor, we know what the pawn is and what it represents. Even 
on its own, the piece has a certain meaning, like the chessboard, 
and all the other pieces, but it is only when they are all brought 
together that the chess game can emerge. When they are part of 
the game, each piece gets associated not only with other pieces, 
but with the board, and more importantly with the game which 
is structured by a set of rules. The rules of the language-game 
emerging from the house of signs are its meta-physical structure. 
These rules can be modified, but such a modification can threaten 
the existence of the game that rests on it. Man can make the 
rules of the game but his position, not as a spectator but rather 
as a player, implies that he is as much played by the game as he 
plays it. Language is both his master and his slave. The house of 
being is the seat of different games, one of which is the represen- 
tation of the universe. This raises the question of the purpose of 
the game: why is man bound to see the universe, the Dvotc and 
himself, through the lens of a meta-physical architecture? 


Metaphysics should not be seen as a perturbation that blurs 
man’s vision of the universe but rather as something that lets man 
see it according to his unique position: between creatures and cre- 
ator. His vision is indirect and mediated, but it is thanks to this 
metaphysics that he can see anything at all. Man is not a passive 
element of the ®votc like the animals, but neither is he outside 
of it like the Deity is, having an objective view and a control of 
it. Man’s nature is tied to the Téyvn. He has the power to grasp 
and create, but with an important limitation, tied to the nature 
of the dwelling that gives him this power: he can only see the dis- 
continuous. Man’s mind cannot perceive the continuous, and he 
thus cannot perceive the Dvotcs without mediation. He needs to 
reduce the infinite complexity of the universe into a discontinuous, 
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simpler representation so that its nature can be revealed to him. 
As Plato wrote, language is what allows to di-scern, to perceive 
the nature of things through separation, like a weaver’s loom.!?! 
Language and its meta-physical structure offer man a filter so that 
he would not be blinded by a complete unveiling. This filter natu- 
rally diminishes the intensity of the light, but it is thanks to it that 
man can see anything at all. Other creatures, which are sojourners 
on the earth rather than dwellers of a house of signs, are blinded 
by this light, bathed in it, but they nonetheless remain ignorant of 
its existence. Moreover, this meta-physical filter also allows him 
to see himself, and his dwelling, thereby giving man a glimpse of 
his own nature, through reflection. Thus, far from being a hin- 
drance to man’s vision of the universe, the meta-physical nature 
of language is precisely what makes him see parts of its nature. 


The six sections concerning the essence of language have been 
aimed at providing an overview of some of the main aspects of 
the traditional, technical study of language, developing a meta- 
discourse that can be brought back to the earth as a meta-narrative. 
This overview intended to show that what emerges through the 
onomastic covenant is indeed the “language” that is the subject 
of our linguistic and philosophical tradition, and yet that it also 
differs from it, as it will be argued here that one needs to think 
poetically and to experience language as such in order to see its 
true nature: language is a vehicle guiding us toward the mani- 
festation of our essential being. Before examining the potential 
unconcealment resulting from this emergence another of its con- 
sequences must nonetheless be uncovered: the birth of man’s ego, 
the revelation of the first command and its transgression, whose 
repercussions are as important in the meta-narrative as they are 
in the narrative. 


2.2.5 The house of being as a mirror: the birth of 
the ego 


As Adam encounters the animals and builds the house of signs with 
their representations, he also arrays these representations accord- 


131 “Ovona dpa SidacKkadtKkov Ti got Spyavov Kai diaxpitiKOV tic obolac Honep 
KEepKic bpaouatoc.” (Cratylus 388b, emphasis added), from: Henderson, Jeffrey. 
“PLATO, Cratylus.” Loeb Classical Library. N.p., n.d. Web. 11 Jan. 2017. 
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ing to a structure that imitates the universe as he sees it. Having 
acquired this capacity to represent all that is presented in front of 
him, the first man will inevitably come to see that he also can be 
represented in the house of signs. On an earthly level, the hands 
in front of him and his reflection in the water of the four rivers 
of Eden show him that his body is very similar to many of the 
creatures to whom he bestowed names. On a worldly level, this 
implies that man can see himself, his own image, within the walls 
of the house of being. Seeing himself as part of the earth, man will 
naturally represent himself with a distinct sign-block, which will 
become part of the house and have a particular place in its archi- 
tecture. Both man himself and his representation are now in the 
world, and man can for the first time enter into an object-subject 
relation with himself, see himself as a “thing” both on earth and 
in the world. 


Adam’s self-representation is a major event for mankind in the 
meta-narrative, as it marks the beginning of man’s self-consciousness, 
the beginning of the ego. It marks the birth of man as a true 
“human being,”and the beginning of his being, which arises as the 
consequence of the fact that man dwells in the house of being. Self- 
representation is the ultimate test of the robustness of the house, 
but the crack it induces, far from causing the house to crumble, 
is a necessary step for its completion. Riidiger Safranski, in his 
biography of Heidegger, well describes the necessity of a crack for 
the becoming of the ego: 


The ego-consciousness is already a breach. Perception 
and experience do not begin with the ego; the ego 
comes in only when the experience receives a crack. 
We lose direct contact with the situation; some gap 
opens up. Or to use another picture: we view the ob- 
jects through a pane of glass, and we see only ourselves 
when the pane of glass is no longer completely trans- 
parent, but reflects.!°? 


182 Safranski, Riidiger. Martin Heidegger: Between Good and Evil. Cam- 


bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1999: 101. Print; Original German: 
“Das Ich-Bewu8t- sein ist bereits eine Brechung. Wahrnehmen und Erleben 
fangen nicht mit dem Ich an; mit dem Ich fangt es erst an, wenn das Erleben 
einen Sprung bekommt. Ich verliere die unmittelbare Fiihlung mit der Situa- 
tion; da klafft etwas auf. Oder um es mit einem anderen Bild zu sagen: Ich 
sehe durch eine Glasscheibe auf die Gegenstande; mich selbst sehe ich erst, 
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The self-representation cracks the house of signs and makes it not 
only a window toward the universe, through the capacity to rep- 
resent distant signifieds, but also a mirror in which man can see 
his own reflection. The process of representation of the “represen- 
ter” marks the appearance of the first strange-loop of the meta- 
narrative, as reflections are infinitely reflected, meaning that rep- 
resentations of representations are always possible. Thus, Adam 
not only can see himself, but he can also see himself seeing himself 
and all the possible meta-representations of himself, in a Droste 
effect induced by the house of signs. 


Fig. 8 The ego. The eyes are the mirror of the soul, and 
it is only when this mirror is itself clearly seen that man 


wenn diese Scheibe nicht mehr vollkommen durchsichtig ist, sondern reflek- 
tiert.”. From: Safranski, Riidiger. Ein Meister aus Deutschland: Heidegger 
und seine Zeit. Miinchen: Carl Hanser Verlag GmbH & Co, 1994: 121. Print. 
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may finally begin to reflect on his own nature, holding 
his own image in his hands, within his house of being. 


This gift is nonetheless not shared equally among all crea- 
tures. All creatures indeed sooner or later encounter other beings 
similar to themselves, and they may even perceive their own im- 
age in a reflection or see their body, without gaining an awareness 
of themselves. With the exception of the Serpent and the angels, 
which are more than mere animals, it seems that only mankind has 
been given this sight of himself.!?? Before dwelling in the house of 
signs, man was similar to them, but thanks to the incredible power 
given to him by language, Adam can not only represent himself, 
that is, see himself as an object present before his own eyes, within 
the house, but he can also ponder the relations between the rep- 
resentation of himself and all the other representations: those of 
the creatures, the earth, and the rest of the creation. The house 
of signs gives him the capability to see far beyond what his eyes 
can perceive, the ability to gather the universe and to represent 
it as a set of signs. By representing and looking at the infinite 
series of meta-representations of himself, the task given to him be- 
comes twofold: he not only must use his position as a dweller of 
the house to gain a view of the universe through its representation 
into a collection of “things” in relation with each other, but he 
also, and perhaps even foremost, has the task of finding his own 
place within the universe. 


The birth of the ego ushers a new era for Adam and mankind: 
the transition from man as a being among other creatures to man 
as a human being, that is, someone who has the potential to be- 
come an “ontological being,” which “is a being that does not simply 
occur among other beings. Rather it is ontically distinguished by 
the fact that in its being this being is concerned about its very 
being.”!84 Through language, man thus not only has the poten- 
tial to care about his own being but also to raise the question of 


183 Another exception can be found in Balaam’s donkey (See Num 22:21- 
39), but in this case the animal may be seen as a mere vessel used for a divine 
revelation rather than an example of a non-human C@ov Adyov éxov. 

134 Heidegger, Martin, Joan Stambaugh, and Dennis J. Schmidt. Being and 
Time. SUNY Press, 2010: 10. Print. Original German: “Das Dasein ist ein 
Seiendes, das nicht nur unter anderem Seienden vorkommt. Es ist vielmehr 
dadurch ontisch ausgezeichnet, da es diesem Seienden in seinem Sein um 
dieses Sein selbst geht.” From: GA 2: 16. 
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being itself, what Heidegger called the truth or essence of being. 
The event of self-consciousness radically transforms the house in 
which man dwells. From now on, it is not only a place giving him 
a capacity to represent the universe, it is also, and perhaps fore- 
most, the place that allows him to be human. The house is no 
longer a mere “house of signs”: it becomes, following Heidegger’s 
appellation, the “house of being.”!*° 


The house of being is the space where man’s being is un- 
concealed to himself through the ego, the self-consciousness that 
arises from the representation of himself by a sign, which in techni- 
cal language is called the first personal pronoun (I, ego, je, ich, # 
or “J8 or any other). To bring into words, by naming and poiesis, 
is what reveals beings in the world: “Naming for the first time a 
being, language thereby for the first time brings the being to the 
word and to manifestation,”!°° but as with all unconcealments, 
the light of the thing that appears (as E'rscheinen) also conceals 
other things by casting a shadow. In particular, the power of the 
ego is so strong and enticing that it can cause man to become blind 
to the distinction between his representation and himself, between 
the sign and the referent. Man could mistake his representation 
of the universe in the house of signs for the universe itself, and 
thereby have an illusory sense of control over this universe as he 
manipulates his representations. Such a man could be blind to the 
difference between representation and actuality due to the lack of 
ground of his world, which is cut off from the earth. 


The ego is a unique gift given to man, one that gives him a 
privileged position within the creation. This gift can nonetheless 
blind him just as it can give him sight. It can give man a false 
impression of subjectivity, and lead him to believe that he has 
an objective view of the physical universe and his meta-physical 
world. If this would come to pass, man would forget that he is 
thrown into a universe; that he is part of a ®Mvotc, and is not 
master of his facticity, nor master of himself. This danger posed 
by the confusion between sign and referent will be discussed again, 
as it will reappear in the development of the meta-narrative. This 
lethe is nonetheless just one of many others affecting the men of 


85 GA 9: 313. 

136 TBA. Original German: “Indem die Sprache erstmals das Seiende nennt, 
bringt solches Nennen das Seiende erst zum Wort und zum Erscheinen.” From: 
GA 5: 61. 
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the biblical universe: at this point, man is also blind to his world 
and to language itself, as he has yet to detach himself from it in 
order to perceive its nature. His worldview is for now still very 
naive and his house very humble. His capacity to form new signs, 
combined with his self-consciousness, will nonetheless form the two 
pillars upon which man’s progress toward the manifestation of his 
essential being will rest. The blossoming of man’s essential being, 
however, will not occur through a random trial and error process, 
but rather be guided, by the Deity itself, through a path carved in 
language, pointing out which way to go and which to avoid. This 
guide is the divine law. 


2.2.6 The first law 


Following the giving of the names by Adam and the aforementioned 
transformations it induced on his life and his being, the search for 
a partner to Adam among the creatures, which constituted the 
stated purpose of the “parade” of the animals, ends without a 
suitable match. The Deity then forms the first woman, Eve, who 
comes to share with him the garden of Eden and man’s worldly 
dwelling: the house of being and the world it opened up. As with 
the rest of the book of Genesis, the narrative does not recount 
the events in great detail, forcing us to attempt to infer what was 
left unsaid. The arrival of Eve in the world is one of these “quiet 
events”: now that she dwells in the house of being, she also shares 
the yoke of the first divine law, the prohibition to eat the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. It was noticed earlier that 
Adam received this first law before dwelling in the house of signs, 
before being thrown into the world, and it was thus inferred that 
the first command might have been given to him on an “earthly,” 
phenomenological level, in a manner similar to the way an animal 
can be trained to refrain from entering a forbidden place by the 
use of a terrifying sound for example, as said in the following verse 
by Hélderlin: “In the thunderstorm speaks the God.”!3" If it is 
indeed the case, Adam would have to bring this earthly command 
to the world in order to instruct Eve concerning the Law. He 
would have to build it into the house, as a doorpost to be seen by 


187 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 58. Print. Original German: 
“Im Gewitter spricht der Gott.” From GA 39: 62. 
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all its dwellers. 


Therefore, although the command was expressed with words 
by the Deity, the becoming of the Law into the world of men 
appears to occur through Adam. The first man must take the 
earth, the physical awe he feels in front of the forbidden tree, 
and shape it, carve it, work it into a sign that would properly re- 
present the physical impression left by the command on his body 
and his mind. This work takes the earth and brings it to the 
world. It is meant to be a mimesis of the command, a realistic 
representation, grounded in the earth, rather than a mere idea 
in the clouds. This building work can be described in classical, 
technical terms, as an “audible utterance of inner emotions, as 
human activity, as a representation by image and by concept,”!*® 
but it is also more than this: the sign as work is what unconceals 
the earth in the world, what makes it be. Thus, even though Adam 
respected the prohibition while he was a sojourner on the naked 
earth, the command is unconcealed to him only when he brings it 
to his dwelling; when he forms it into a block in the midst of his 
world. 


Within the house of being, the sign-blocks representing the 
first command thus are Adam’s “work of art,” the product of his 
technical skills, of his mastery of the art of fashioning the com- 
ponents of his world. This work occupies a special place in the 
house of being: although man-made, it represents something di- 
vine, something sacred, distinct from the rest of man’s dwelling. 
The Law forms a sacred space within the house, an altar repre- 
senting a divine “thing,” which establishes a link between man’s 
abode and the Deity. Its light also shines upon the walls of the 
house, revealing its purpose: it separates the lawful from the un- 
lawful, what is good from what is evil, by cleaving the world in 
two through an illumination. For now, this altar is brittle and 
evanescent, made of straw rather than granite, as the absence of 
any means to durably preserve language intact as it passes through 
time, without relying on man’s memory, implies that it must be 
directly supported by man, or otherwise immediately crumble and 
fall into oblivion. 


138 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 
Collins, 2001: 191. Print. (Language). Original German: “ . . lautliche 
Auferung innerer Gemiitsbewegungen, als menschliche Tatigkeit, als ein bild- 


haftbegriffliches Darstellen. . .” From: GA 12: 13. 
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The sign first unconceals the command to Adam, but by bring- 
ing it to the world, it also makes it appear (as erscheinen, to shine) 
to the new dweller, to Eve, who did not experience the physical 
awe impressed on the first man. Now, Eve can share the burden of 
the Law, as she sees the work of Adam’s hands that re-presents the 
divine command. With the advent of the first woman, mankind ap- 
pears, as a community of men, and the world opened by language 
becomes more than the particular worldview of an individual: it 
becomes a space shared by a comm-unity, in which men can col- 
laborate for the edification of their own dwelling. Each one of the 
dwellers of the house of being can build signs and affect its archi- 
tecture, either grounding it further into the earth or elevating it 
toward the clouds. Language empowers men as a group, to form 
a society if they compete for the shaping of the world according 
to their own clouded worldview, or to form a comm-unity when 
they strive toward the same goal, which would, according to their 
nature, be the grounding of the world further into the earth. The 
gift of language, however, is a two-edged sword, as Heidegger re- 
marks: “Only where there is language does world prevail. Only 
where there is world — that is, where there is language — is there 
supreme danger: altogether the danger, which is the threatening 
of being as such by non-being.”!? Language is the house of being, 
allowing its dwellers to be, as ontological beings. This unconceal- 
ment of being itself nonetheless also comes with, and because of 
the possibility of not-being. This contrasting element, which is 
usually called “death,” is essential for the unconcealment of being, 
and it is no wonder that it is precisely the heart of the first law, 
and the subject of the first dialogue contained in the narrative. 
The first law contains the essence of language, as it induces the 
emergence of both being and not-being, of obedience, which is a 
source of life, and of transgression, which is a source of death. 


Language is thus a two-edged sword. It is first a great power, 
one that makes man stand out from the other creatures. As Hei- 
degger remarks: 


By virtue of language, the human being is the witness 


139 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 58. Print; Original German: 
“Nur wo Sprache, da waltet Welt. Nur wo Welt, d. h. wo Sprache, da ist 
héchste Gefahr, die Gefahr tiberhaupt, d. h. die Bedrohung des Seins als 


solchen durch das Nichtsein,” from GA 39: 62. 
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of beyng. He testifies on its behalf, stands up to it, and 
falls victim to it. Where there is no language, as in the 
case of animals and plants, there, despite all life, is no 
manifestness of beyng and, for this reason, there is no 
non-being either and none of the emptiness belonging 
to the Nothing. Plant and animal stand on this side 
of such things; here there reign only blind pursuit and 
opaque flight.14° 


It is also a great danger, as man is aware that his most prized 
possession, his being, is now conditioned to his obedience to the 
Law, revealed to him through language: 


Language is dangerous not only because it brings the 
human being into a particular danger, but is what is 
most dangerous — the danger of dangers — because it 
first creates, and alone keeps open, the possibility of a 
threatening of beyng in general. Because the human 
being zs in language, he creates this danger and brings 
the destruction that lurks within it.'44 


Therefore, this danger inherent to language and to being is not 
the threat of a malevolent and power-hungry god; not a block put 
on the path of man to make him stumble, but rather a prereq- 
uisite allowing his being. Thus seen, the ground of the first law 
is uncovered: by presenting the possibility of transgression and 
death, the Deity unconceals holiness and life to mankind. This 
event echoes with the first verses of the narrative, when the Deity 
separates the elements, the earth, the skies, the water, and the 
land. Here, the event takes place in the world, and the separation 
is the one between being and non-being, life and death, obedience 
and transgression. Following this genesis of the world, the meta- 
narrative continues, and a new dweller joins men in their abode, 


140 ‘Tbid.': 58; Original German: “Kraft der Sprache ist der Mensch der 
Zeuge des Seyns. Er steht fiir dieses ein, halt ihm stand und fallt ihm anheim. 
Wo keine Sprache, wie bei Tier und Pflanze, da ist trotz allen Lebens keine 
Offenbarkeit des Seyns und daher auch kein Nichtsein und keine Leere des 
Nichts. Pflanze und Tier stehen diesseits von all dem, hier herrscht nur blinde 
Sucht und dumpfe Flucht.” From: Ibid.°: 62. 

141 Tpid.*: 58; Original German: “Die Sprache ist nicht nur gefahrlich, weil sie 
den Menschen in eine Gefahr bringt, sondern das Gefahrlichste, die Gefahr der 
Gefahren, weil sie die Méglichkeit der Seynsbedrohung tiberhaupt erst schafft 
und allein offenhalt. Weil der Mensch in der Sprache ist, deshalb schafft er 
diese Gefahr und bringt die in ihr lauernde Zerst6rung.” From: Ibid.°: 58. 
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one who will initiate the birth of a reflection on the Law, of a 
“hermeneutics,” as an attempt to find its intended meaning. This 
reflection will also set the stage for an event that will shake man’s 
relation with both the earth and the world, the narrative and the 
meta-narrative: the fall. 


2.2.7 The first dialogue, the first temptation: the 
grounding of the altar 


Much have humans 


Viel hat erfahren der Mensch. experienced. 
Der Himmlischen viele genannt, Named many of the 
Seit ein Gespriéch wir sind heavenly, 


Und horen kénnen voneinander. Since we are a dialogue 
And can hear from one 


another. 


— Holderlin!4? 


Men are a dialogue, the poet tells us, and the first occasion for 
man to show his nature as dialogue takes place with the appearance 
of “the serpent” ( WO [hannahas]), who addresses himself to 
Eve. This name should not confuse us: Christian tradition almost 
unanimously sees this serpent not as an earthly creature similar to 
the ones that were named by Adam but rather as a fallen member 
of the heavenly host, who is also commonly known as Satan (“the 
adversary” in Hebrew). His heavenly nature explains his ability 
to enter the house of being, which is inaccessible to the earthly 
creatures with the sole exception of mankind. Satan thus attempts 
to influence the edification of the house so as to leave an imprint 
in the world of men, by asking the first women a simple question: 
“Did God say, "You shall not eat of any tree of the garden’?”!43 
The question, which is itself a manifestation of language, a meta- 
physical sign, is now one of the sign-blocks composing the house of 
being. It is made to pose as a representation of the command, but 


142 Thid.': 62. Ibid.°: 68. 
143 Gen 3:3. 
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it in fact constitutes a deliberate misrepresentation: it does not 
faithfully imitate but rather deceives through a minute although 
precise deformation. It is a falsification of the altar fashioned by 
Adam, whose shining light delimited the good from the evil of 
the world, as an overlay on the walls of the house. Eve is shown 
this new altar, posing as the Deity’s command, and is asked to 
acknowledge its divine origin. 


What is, however, Eve’s relation to the command? If Adam 
indeed brings it to language, this implies that its representation is 
inevitably marked by the touch of its author and by his worldview. 
The altar that was shown to Eve by Adam was fashioned by the 
first man, and it necessarily bears his mark. By asking the afore- 
mentioned question, Satan is asking Eve to ex-plain, to de-scribe 
the representation made by Adam, his “work of art,” and thereby 
to make her own secondary representation, her mimesis of the work 
that she saw. This re-production must be done from memory, as 
its oral nature implies that she only perceived it for an instant. 
The first woman thus replies, giving her own representation of the 
command: “We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden; but 
God said, You shall not eat of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, neither shall you touch it, lest you die.”!44 As 
we can see, the command as described by Eve differs from the one 
uttered by the Deity: the tree is not named and the prohibition 
is extended to the touching of the tree. In the house of being, 
this means that Eve’s altar significantly differs from Adam’s. The 
fallen one then replies by uttering the first temptation of mankind 
in the narrative: “You will not die. For God knows that when you 
eat of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be like God, know- 
ing good and evil.”!“> This reply argues that both representations 
of the command, both altars, are untrue, that is, that they are 
not grounded in the earth but rather on clouds. According to the 
serpent, this lack of ground does not only affect minor details of 
the Law, but also one of its key elements: death as a consequence 
of an eventual transgression of the Law. In place of the sacred al- 
tar delimiting good and evil, Satan presents her a new possibility: 
to be like the Deity. This constitutes a new vision of her world, 
one in which she would be at the center, without distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, the accessible and what is out 


44° Gen 3:4. 
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of reach. The woman is now facing a conundrum: two different 
visions of the consequences of eating the forbidden fruit, visions 
that contradict one another. 


With this first dialogue, the interpretation of the divine law 
begins. The first woman is now made to realize that her view of the 
first command is dependent on Adam and Satan’s representations 
of it, and that she must now determine which one is the most reli- 
able, which one is true, that is, grounded in the earth; and which 
one is only a meta-physical, cloudy deception. Falsehood, the lack 
of ground of a part of the house of being, is uncovered through 
the appearance of contradictions. Truth, what is grounded in the 
earth, outside the realm of the world and its competing interpre- 
tations or worldviews, on the other hand, is unconcealed through 
correlations, relying on the coherence, unity, and absolute nature 
of the Ovo. Falsehood is the contrasting element that makes 
truth possible, and this fact may show the purpose of the tempta- 
tion and may explain why the Deity allows it to occur. By being 
given an un-true representation, Eve is thereby also given sight 
of what truth is. This process nonetheless does not only describe 
the purpose of the temptation but perhaps also the purpose of the 
command itself. The first law, taking the form of a prohibition, 
reveals to man what his realm is. Only by fixing a limit to his 
dominion can man realize its existence and its extent. The com- 
mand thus seems to be originally meant as a boundary that opens 
up possibilities, in agreement with Heidegger’s view of the Greek 
sense of this word: “the boundary is that from which something 
begins its presenting.”!46 Satan presents the boundary as a prison 
limiting mankind and denying him access to the knowledge of good 
and evil. Eve is now given a task: to discern truth from falsehood. 
But she has yet to be prepared for this, and hardly has the means 
to see whether the interpretation given to her by the Serpent is 
grounded or if it only rests on the thin air of the clouds. 


It was seen in the previous pages that the Mvotc is one, and 
that it is man who breaks it into “things” and “relations” in or- 
der to make it somewhat intelligible, as a simplified vision of it. 


M46 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 


Collins, 2001: 152. Print. (Building Dwelling Thinking); Original German: 
“Die Grenze ist nicht das, wobei etwas aufhért, sondern, wie die Griechen es 
erkannten, die Grenze ist jenes, von woher etwas sein Wesen beginnt.” From: 
GA 7: 156. 
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Man therefore only “thinks” the ®voic through its representation 
offered by the house of being. It is because he dwells in the house 
of being that he can see the ®votc, as a set of “things,” and as a 
result of this, the truth of the command cannot be established ac- 
cording to the common philosophical definition of this word, that 
is, as adaequatio rei et intellectus,'4’ as correspondence between 
representation and “reality.” Without or outside the house of be- 
ing, man is just an ontic creature, who can feel and experience the 
earthly dimension of the ®votc, but to whom the ®votc remains 
unintelligible, as this would require the power of language. This 
unintelligibility nonetheless does not imply that truth and false- 
hood could not be discerned by man, as he can use his logos to 
search for the ground of the representation under scrutiny, by fol- 
lowing the thread of relations and “things” on which it depends, 
the other signs to which it is connected. What is true, because 
it is grounded in the earth, in the reality of the Ovot, cannot 
be truly contradicted by something that is also grounded in the 
same element. The coherence of the ®voic provides a basis for 
a true world, a world that is grounded in the earth. Falsehood, 
on the other hand, can always be found incoherent, contradictory, 
because it lacks a secure basis, and thus, the building of a “false” 
world is similar to trying to tie knots on the clouds, a vain enter- 
prise. Therefore, the way for Eve to resolve the conundrum caused 
by the two contradictory representations of the command would 
be to follow the threads of relations they contain so as to uncon- 
ceal their ground or the lack thereof. The first woman, however, 
does not choose this path. 


Faced with her first de-cision, Eve reacts hastily: “when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
delight to the eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of its fruit and ate; and she also gave some to her 
husband, and he ate” (Gen 3:6'4°). Rather than trying to find the 
earthly ground of the worldly lie of the deceiver, Eve performs only 
a very superficial reflection. She attempts to locate the worldly 
“thing” that is the fruit in the wider world opened within the house 
of being, putting it in relation with others “things” in her dwelling. 


M7 Heidegger, Martin. Pathmarks. Cambridge University Press, 1998: 138. 
Print. (Quoted from S* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, Q.16, A.2). 
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Focused on similarities of appearance, Eve nonetheless only brings 
the sign representing the fruit close to others, signs that only share 
a resemblance in the appearance of their signified, the appearance 
of what these signs are pointing out on the earth. The forbidden 
fruit resembles the other fruits, which are “good for food,” and she 
thus concludes that the altar and the separation between good and 
evil that it projects on the house must be baseless. The first woman 
does not look for the ground of what may be the most important 
part of the serpent’s claim: that transgressing the command will 
not result in her death. 


St Thomas Aquinas tells us that gifts come to those who pos- 
sess virtues and that the gift of knowledge coveted by Eve comes 
with the virtue of faith.'4° If Eve had this virtue while she was 
tempted to eat the forbidden fruit, she would not have restricted 
her reflection to the most superficial aspects of Satan’s representa- 
tion. By doubting of the benevolence of the Deity, believing that 
she is being deceived and deprived of knowledge, Eve loses sight 
of all ground, the ground on which she and everything around her 
stand: she refuses to see that all that she has and all that she is, 
including her being itself, comes from the one who gave this com- 
mand, and she rather lets herself be enticed by the dream of the 
clouds: a potential greatness, a departure from the earth and an 
ascent towards the heavens so as to take the Deity’s place as the 
guardian of knowledge. The sacred space delimited by the altar’s 
light is violated, and the altar itself is discarded as falsehood, as a 
form of deceit by the Deity. 


The first man nonetheless also lets himself be enticed by Eve’s 
dream and the serpent’s cunning.©° But the couple’s ascent into 
the clouds is soon brought to an end. The groundless world that 
they started to build, and which they hoped would sustain their 
ascent, will now collapse. They will be pushed back on the earth, 
finally forced to realize their mistake: “then the eyes of both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked” (Gen 3:7!°!). The 
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Aquinas, Thomas. The Summa Theologica. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1917: 111. Print. (Summa Theologica ILII). 

150 Tt should be noted that one cannot exclude the possibility that Adam 
ate the fruit not to willingly transgress the Law, but perhaps because realizing 
what would befall Eve, he decided to eat it to share her fate and her burden. 
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act of eating the fruit occurs on the earth, but it backlashes in 
the world: their eyes are opened, a new portion of the world is 
uncovered, one that reveals new aspects of human nature. In their 
own reflection on the walls of the house of being, they can see 
their own shame, the true nature of their desires. Because of this 
transgression of the divine command, of this straying away from 
the path guiding their existence, the being of men will now be 
profoundly transformed, as they from now on will become transient 
creatures, passing through the world before returning to the earth: 
mortals. 


2.2.8 On the way toward death 


Dai der Mench, dem Ding That man served the “thing,” 
verdingt, die Nachbarschaft The neighboring to Death 
zum Tod verbringt did it bring. 


— Martin Heidegger, Der Sterbliche!>? 


With language, man was raised above the other earthly crea- 
tures. He was given the dwelling allowing him to become conscious 
of his own being. With language, however, his non-being also ap- 
pears. Not as amere possibility but rather as an absolute certainty: 
death. Even though it is the result of an earthly action, the eating 
of the fruit, the act of transgression of the first Law can only be im- 
puted to man because he dwells in the house of being and because 
the Law is present in it. Before language, transgression could exist 
but “sin is not imputed when there is no law” (Rom 5:13!°), and 
the Law (v6po¢ [ndmos]) comes with the names (Svoua [6noma]!**). 
The Deity executes the Law’s punishment, and thereby seals the 
fate of man, marking his passage from the realm of the immortals 
to the land of the “neighbors of death,” the mortals. Man can now 
clearly see the perilous nature of his dwelling and the price of its 
misappropriation: “As what is most dangerous, language is what 


152 TBA. GA 97: 293. 
3° Original Greek: “Gpaptia 58 obk é\Aoyeitan pu Svtoc VOpLov” (Rom 5:13). 
14° “Ovopa [6noma] is vouo¢ [némos], and vopos is évoya. 
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is most double-edged and most ambiguous. It places the human 
being into the zone of supreme achievement, yet at the same time 
holds him within the realm of abyssal decline [Verfall].”!°° The 
downfall of man is not only poetical: he will be taken away from 
the garden and made to go down westward, to the lower earth, 
which he will have to toil for his subsistence. The blowback of the 
transgression is nonetheless not limited to the earthly, and man’s 
world will also be severely shaken by the fall. 


The first tremor felt in the house of being comes from its foun- 
dation: man’s earthly environment, which profoundly changes. 
Eden was a place where man lacked nothing, where he did not 
need any effort for his sustenance, and did not suffer from the in- 
hospitable nature of the land or the onslaught of the skies. Until 
then, his world did not include the notions of need, pain, cold, 
or hunger, as they did not exist in Eden. With the fall on the 
unwelcoming land, west of the garden, the house of being is now 
shaken by an earthquake that transforms the world that it shelters. 
These changes are nonetheless not necessarily negative. What the 
men knew in Eden remains, but a new portion of the earth is now 
revealed to them, something that can be seen as a progress, even 
though these newfound parts of the world are mostly associated 
with hardships. 


The second tremor felt in the house of being comes with the 
appearance of death itself, which affects some of its fundamental 
aspects. Until then, man’s world was eternal, just as he was, but 
now, his time is counted, and his world, that is, all that he built 
in the house of being, is under threat of crumbling and falling into 
oblivion. As soon as his hands will cease to be able to support it, 
man’s world will crumble, unless he can pass it on as an inheritance 
to someone else. The strength of the house, supported by the two 
formerly eternal pillars, Adam and Eve, will now be diminished, 
as these pillars will soon waste away and be replaced by a series of 
temporary columns. Man’s descendance will now be loaded with 
the burden of sustaining the house and preserving the heritage of 
his forefathers. Death thus transforms the house of being from a 
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Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 58. Print (emphasis added); 
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rigid structure into one that is never securely standing, with parts 
of it crumbling with each passing generation, as men will never 
preserve the totality of their inheritance. Most of what will remain 
will only be series of vague, undecipherable marks, as poetically 
described by Maironis : 


What languages, dialects, 
peoples, from the cradle of 


Kokiy kalby, tarmiy, tauty our ancestors, from the East, 
Is bociy lopsio, is ryty, did not scroll past in front of 
Pro tavo vandenis neslinko? your waters? Their rumors 
Seniat nutilo jy gandai; went silent a long time ago; 
Jei kur isliko gal vardai, If somewhere perhaps their 
Tat be prasmés, be savininko! names remain, they are 


without meaning, without 
owner! 15° 


The effect of death pervades every dimension of human life: 
earth, world, and skies, as man is the one who unites and medi- 
ates them all. Eden is in the eastern part of the earth, the land of 
the dawn, where the sun rises, but now man will head toward the 
West, the land of dusk, over which the darkness, that is, death, 
holds sway. The fall to the lower earth is intimately linked with 
the sky, which is “the vaulting path of the sun, the course of 
the changing moon, the wandering glitter of the stars, the year’s 
seasons and their changes, the light and dusk of day, the gloom 
and glow of night.”!5’ The sky is the space-time where man’s be- 
ing can take place, and the dusk marks a new beginning of time 
for man, a time that will not be unlimited anymore, but rather 
be bounded by death. In the dusk, man faces the darkness that 
slowly approaches, seeing the light fading away to make way for 
the arrival of the unfamiliar, the unnerving. The dusk neverthe- 
less also brings something: it is “not a mere sinking of the day, the 


156 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai.” Lietuviy klasikinés literattéiros an- 
tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 

157 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 
Collins, 2001: 147. Print; Original German: “Der Himmel ist der wél- 
bende Sonnengang, der gestaltwechselnde Mondlauf, der wandernde Glanz 
der Gestirne, die Zeiten des Jahres und ihre Wende, Licht und Dammer des 
Tages, Dunkel und Helle der Nacht, das Wirtliche und Unwirtliche der Wetter, 
Wolkenzug und blauende Tiefe des Athers.” From: GA 7: 151. 
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dissolution of its brightness in the gloom of night. Dusk, anyway, 
does not necessarily mean the twilight of the end. The morning, 
too, has its twilight. The day rises in twilight. Twilight, then, is 
also a rising.”!°8 Thus, the dusk brought by the transgression is 
a privileged moment for man, because the transition between day 
and night, between immortality and mortality, occurs in the twi- 
light of life and death, when both can be seen, when the opposites 
reconcile each other. According to Heidegger: 


The transition [der tibergang] thus is not the [going] 
away from one and the toward the other, but rather 
the essential way of coming-together of the one and the 
other. A transition is not the going-forth but rather the 
abiding gathered in oneself, which unites the one and 
the other, and thus brings them both forth from their 
abiding essential ground. . . 1°9 


Man is the witness of this mutual appropriation that takes place 
during the twilight of life and death, but he is also fully part of 
this event, as it occurs within him. Through this event, man is 
given the chance to experience a reconciliation, which is both an 
appropriation of the foreign and a dispropriation!™ of what is his 


own: 


Reconciliation is not a striking-down and an elimina- 
tion of the strife but rather the release of the things 
that strive in the right of their essence. The true bal- 
ance brings back the things that strive in the similarity 
of their essence. Balance means that all are equally 
brought to the resting of their essence, and carried 


8 Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 
1982: 164. Print; Original German: “»Dammerung< ist jedoch kein blofes 
Untergehen des Tages als Verfall seiner Helle in die Finsternis. Dammerung 
meint tiberhaupt nicht notwendig Untergang. Auch der Morgen dammert. Mit 
ihm geht der Tag auf. Dammerung ist zugleich Aufgehen.” From GA 12: 38. 

159 TBA. Original German: “So ist denn der tibergang nicht das Weg von 
Einem und das Fort zum Anderen, sondern die wesentliche Art des Zueinan- 
derkommens des Einen und des Anderen. tibergang ist nicht das Voriibergehen, 
sondern das in sich gesammelte Bleiben, das Eines und das Andere einigt und 
so beide aus ihrem bleibenden Wesensgrund hervorgehen und in ihm allererst 
bleiben lat.” From: GA 52: 85-86 (Andenken). 

169 the German word: Enteignis, translated as “dispropriation” in: Heideg- 
ger, Martin, Richard Rojcewicz, and Daniela Vallega-Neu. Contributions to 
Philosophy (of the Event). Indiana University Press, 2012. Print. 
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there, so that they would receive the strength from this 
“essential rest” to recognize the counteressence, and in 
this recognition for the first time find themselves whole. 
Finding-oneself is nonetheless never the obstinate insis- 
tence on oneself alone but rather a crossing over from 
what is one’s own to the foreign of the other, and a 
crossing back from this now familiar foreign to what is 
one’s own. Balance is going to and fro, it is transition 
[iibergang].1°! 


Thus seen, the event of the fall is not a mere punishment but rather 
a way for man to appropriate the nature of his being, through the 
strife of being and non-being that takes place during the twilight 
of life and death, the transition from the East to the West. Death 
weakens the support of man’s house of being but it also enlarges 
his world, by making the tension between life and death, being 
and non-being, manifest. 


Severed from the tree of life, man is thus exiled from Eden 
and brought to the dry earth, which needs to be relentlessly toiled 
to bring forth fruits whose consumption will allow him to sustain 
his body. He leaves behind the delights of the garden, but he 
nonetheless brings something with him: his dwelling, language, 
the “fire from heaven” that makes him a human being and now 
also allows him to face the certainty of his death. Between the first 
dialogue and the fall, however, another element in man’s world was 
uncovered: his logos, his capacity to think, which will be a central 
element of the relation between language and man’s path toward 
the manifestation of his essential being. 


16! TBA. Original German: “Verséhnung ist auch nicht Niederschlagen und 
Beseitigen des Streites, sondern Freigabe der Streitenden in das je eigene Recht 
ihres Wesens. Der wahre Ausgleich stellt die Streitenden in das Gleiche ihres 
Wesens zurtick. Ausgleich bedeutet, da jedes gleichanfanglich in die Ruhe 
seines Wesens gebracht und dort ausgetragen wird, damit es aus dieser We- 
sensruhe die Kraft empfangt, das Gegenwesen anzuerkennen und in solcher 
Anerkennung erst auch sich selbst ganz zu finden. Sich selbst finden ist aber 
niemals das eigensinnige Auf sich allein pochen, sondern Hiniibergehen aus 
dem Eigenen zum Fremden des Anderen und Hertibergehen aus diesem an- 
erkannten Fremden ins Eigene. Ausgleich ist Hiniiber und Heriibergehen, ist 
ubergang.” From: GA 52: 86. 
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2.2.9 The severance from the earth and the task of 


thinking 
... Geistlich diémmert ..Ghostly the twilight dusk 
Bldue tiber dem verhauenen Bluing above the mishewn 


Wald... forest... 


— Georg Trakl!© 


The emergence of the world engulfs man in a new facticity, 
one that both reveals and covers. The world marks the breaking 
of man’s unity with the ®votc. Before he dwelt in the house of 
being, there were no “things”: only the oneness and continuity 
of the earthly phenomenon. Man was one with the earth and 
the skies, living like the other creatures, and like the plants and 
the rocks. He was also one with divine being. He nonetheless 
was in blissful ignorance, unconscious of himself, of his self, of 
the Dvotc, and of being itself. By being thrown into the house 
of being, man is severed from the earth, the experience of which 
now becomes mediated by the world. His unity with the Mvotc 
and with divine being is broken by the world’s separation of their 
oneness into a multitude of “things.” The emergence of his ego 
induces the creation of two poles that will orient his life: the unity 
of divine being on the one side, and himself, as something that 
stands out from divine being, on the other. This is well described 
by Diuirckheim: 


The undivided plenitude of the inceptual oneness of 
being separates, splits itself; between its two poles, 
a tension is created. Being manifest itself in the el- 
ements separated by this partition, which become in- 
dependent without its unity disappearing completely 
at first. However, the more the proper individuality of 
the separated elements is accentuated, the more they 
risk of being detached from their roots, of closing them- 
selves off and of relying on themselves, thereby losing 


162 From a poem by Georg Trakl, quoted by Heidegger in: Heidegger, Martin. 
On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 1982: 164. Print; Original 
german from: GA 12:38. 
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their primordial contact with the whole of being, and 
therefore also losing the ground of their own existence. 
Man’s original destiny is to be more or less victim of 
this danger. The formation of the ego, with its ego- 
centric will, leads to a crucial separation. The ratio- 
nal consciousness then uses the theoretical conscious- 
ness and practical “observations” to build man and the 
world. The union with being thus comes to its breaking 
point. Although the unity of being with the essential 
being is never lost, it disappears from the rational con- 
sciousness. (Emphasis added) 1° 


Man’s unity with divine being and with the ®votc is thus broken, 
but this occurs as part of man’s destiny. Indeed, as without con- 
trast nothing can be seen, man thus cannot become conscious of 
the nature of the ®votc, of being, and of their oneness, if he is not 
separated from them, or at least appears to be. Man does not leave 
the ®voic and he remains a manifestation of divine being. The 
emergence of his ego nonetheless leads him to think that he was 
severed from them. All may be part of the Deity’s plan: “Man’s 
destiny demands that he first loses his path, creating a conscious- 
ness that makes him think he is free and independent. Through 
it, he betrays the transforming character of life, and loses contact 


163 TBA. Original German: “Ungeschiedene Fiille urspriinglicher Einheit des 
Seins gerat in sich selbst in polare Spannung, bricht auseinander, differenziert 
sich, tritt in selbstandig werdenden Polen aus sich heraus und in ihnen sich 
selbst gegeniiber, ohne da zunachst die Einheit als das tibergreifende Ganze 
vollends verloren ware. Je mehr aber die Seiten des Ganzen sich verselbstandi- 
gen und zu etwas Eigenem werden, droht dem Ganzen Gefahr, aber auch den 
Gliedern, die, ihrer Lebenswurzel beraubt, versucht sind, sich in sich selbst 
zu verschlieSen, sich auf sich selbst stellend, eigenlaufig zu werden und die 
Urverbundenheit mit dem im Ganzen lebendigen Sein und damit ihren Da- 
seinsgrund zu verlieren. Dieser Gefahr mehr oder weniger zum Opfer zu fallen 
ist das Urschicksal des Menschen. Dies geschieht als Ursonderung im Au- 
genblick der Geburt des eigenwilligen Ichs, das sich kraft seines rationalen, 
das heift fixierenden Bewuftseins, darin der Mensch sich wie auch seine Welt 
im theoretischen Unterscheiden und praktischen ,,Feststellen” bildet, auf sich 
selbst und aus dem Ganzen herausstellt. Dies fiihrt schlieSlich zur Zerreifprobe 
fiir die Verbundenheit mit dem Sein. Dann in der Identifikation mit dem ,,Ich 
bin ich und will es bleiben, vom anderen verschieden und gegen ihn mich ab- 
sichernd” geht dem Menschen die Einheit mit dem Sein, die er zwar in seinem 
Wesen niemals verliert, im Bewuftsein verloren.” From: Dirckheim, Karlfried 
Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander 
Verlag, 2009: 127. Print. 
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with being.”!®4 His destiny is to lose the path so that he can find 


it back at a later point, toiling within the house of being, as he 
will have to toil the earth of his new earthly dwelling in order to 
sustain himself. This worldly work will be to think, using man’s 
logos as a plow. 


The dusk of man, his exile from Eden and his march toward 
death, may be attributed to a deficient thinking, induced by the 
conjunction of a poor mastery of language and a weakness of will 
from Adam and Eve. Thinking is logos, reason arising from lan- 
guage, that is, man’s capacity to build a world, to establish rela- 
tions between its constituting elements and to ground them in the 
earth. It allows the unveiling of the ®voic to man, an unveiling 
that can be guided by the Deity but that also depends on man’s 
will. The Deity will guide man so that he will find back the path 
that he has lost, and so that he will become a conscious instrument 
of divine being. Man must nonetheless respond to this guidance 
and work to make sense of the clues left to guide him. 


When invited to think, through Satan’s temptation, Eve in- 
deed proceeded to do so: she established worldly relations of simi- 
larity between the appearance of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which was forbidden to her, and the other trees of the garden, 
such as the tree of life. Her thinking nonetheless failed to seek the 
ground of the two hypotheses presented to her. The flattering and 
the elevation of her ego were more important to her than the path, 
and she used the logos to justify her own egocentrism rather than 
seek her essential being. 


Eve’s first attempt at thinking occurred in a particular set- 
ting, before the dusk of man and in the full brightness of the day, 
when he was an immortal creature that would never see its own 
death. During the day, man is bathed in light and his senses are 
overwhelmed by the experience of the earth. Such a time is not 
propitious to the task of thinking, as man’s focus is then oriented 
toward the everydayness of life, leaving him few opportunities to 
break the readiness-to-hand of the things around him, but now, 


164 TBA. Original German: “Es ist das Schicksal des Menschen, seinen 
Weg erst zu verfehlen, indem er ein BewufStsein ausbildet, in dem er sich eine 
Freiheit und eine Eigenstandigkeit einbildet, die den Verwandlungscharakter 
des Lebens verrat und ihn die Fiihlung mit dem Sein verlieren la8t.” From: 
Dirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger 
Fithrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 82. Print. 
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as the long night approaches, and as he loses his direct sight of 
the earth, his senses start to rest: the light is dimmed to dark- 
ness; the voices of the creatures grow silent. The darkness of the 
night is needed for something new to appear, as “in the daylight 
of our world, we do not see the stars of the world above. Only 
for him who, in his quest for light, can accept to see his ordinary 
consciousness be dimmed, do the stars of LIFE begin to shine,”!© 
as Dirckheim tells us. With the night comes the time of the vigil, 
the time of thinking and of communion with the Deity. The dark- 
ness offers an easier sight of the light, as described in the Gospel 
according to Matthew: “the people who sat in darkness have seen 
a great light, and for those who sat in the region and shadow of 
death light has dawned” (Mat 4:16'°°). From now on, all men 
will live in the shadow of death, which will come for every one of 
them. This long night, however, will give men an opportunity to 
pursue the task of thinking in the house of being, something that 
will be both a personal experience and a collective endeavor, and 
something that can be initiated by any man, at any time. 


Before dusk, the absence of the possibility of non-being con- 
cealed being itself, and the universe was mostly seen only in its 
readiness-to-hand. During the night and in the shadow of death, 
the universe can now appear in the world, in its presence-at-hand. 
This process constitutes not only the origin of thinking but also the 
origin of what is called, in the language of the Téyvn, “hermeneu- 
tics.” The “science of interpretation” does not start with the ad- 
vent of scriptures or writing, but rather starts when man begins to 
ponder the world, when he begins to observe the building-blocks 
of his dwelling. Therefore, in the biblical narrative, thinking starts 
with the first temptation and with the task of interpreting the first 
law. The task of thinking that is incumbent to man is nonetheless 
more than the construction of an ideal representation of the Ovotc 
and meta-@voic themselves. Authentic thinking is not only aimed 
at the ‘grasping” of the universe. It rather is a search, which is 
part of the Dvotc process itself, a search for the accomplishment of 
man’s destiny, the revelation of his essential being. The slow and 


165 TBA. Original German: “Im Tageslicht unserer Welt sehen wir die Sterne 
der Uberwelt nicht. Nur fiir den, der auf der Suche nach dem Licht eine 
Verdunkelung seines gewohnlichen Bewuftseins in Kauf nimmt, beginnen die 
Sterne des LEBENS zu leuchten.” From: Ibid.: 175. 

166 Original Greek: “6 Aadc 6 KaOHpEVOS EV OKSTEL PAC Eidev LEya, Kai TOIC 
KaOnpLEvoic Ev YOPA Kai OKIG Havatov OAs avétEtrev adTOIc” (Mat 4:16). 
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intricate work needed to build the surely grounded world endeav- 
ored by mankind will not be a waste of time, as it itself represents 
the journey of mankind, which is perhaps more important than 
the destination, the ultimate result of the search. The journey is 
foremost a way for man to find himself, more than a way to find 
what lies beyond his world: 


What is the hardest to find is like what is one’s own and 
what is the closest, what must be searched the longest, 
and as long as it is searched, it is never lost. Any hasty 
and rushed search is no real search, but rather a dis- 
organized roaming from one to another. To the search 
belongs the constant pause of reflection [Be-sinnung]. 
Reflection is like the breathing of the shy one in front 
of the awaited wonder. The real search is a constant 
hesitation. Not the hesitation of one who is merely at 
loss and undecided, but rather the hesitation of one 
who has abided for a long time, who has looked back 
and forth, while he searched and was abiding in the 
transition [iibergang]. The finding and appropriation 
of what is one’s own is the same as the hesitating tran- 
sition. 1 


There is no search for truth where there is no doubt. Certainty is 
an enemy of inquiry, and therefore an enemy of thinking and truth. 
Eve doubted of the veracity of Adam/’s rendition of the divine 
command, but she did not find the Serpent’s intentions dubious, 
and because of this, mankind fell. It may nonetheless have been 
man’s destiny, and his fall may just be the starting point of the 
adventure of his redemption. This opportunity to find back the 
path he lost will be given to any of Adam’s descendants, at any 
point in time, but it will require that he take a stand, seizing the 
help given by the Deity with a resoluteness to manifest his essential 


167 TBA. Original German: “Was am schwersten zu finden ist wie das Eigene 
und Nachste, das muf am langsten gesucht werden, und solange es gesucht 
wird, ist es nie verloren. Alles tiberhastete und gehetzte Suchen ist kein Suchen, 
sondern nur ein wirres Irren vom Einen zum Anderen. Zum Suchen gehort 
das standige Innehalten der Be-sinnung. Besinnung ist wie das Atemholen der 
Scheu vor dem erwarteten’ Wunder. Das echte Suchen ist ein standiges Zégern. 
Nicht das Zégern des nur Ratlosen und Unentschiedenen, aber das Zégern des 
lange Verweilenden, der vor- und zuriickblickt, weil er sucht und im tibergang 
verweilt. Die Findung und Aneignung des Eigenen ist eins mit dem z6gernden 
Ubergang.” From: GA 52:123-124. 
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being. 


2.2.10 Unconcealment: being in the universe 


Moon unchanged, 


ASAT bOPLOKGEDS Unchanged flowers. 


REM DDAEDIZRVICT SHB I, however, am now 
The thingness of 


things seen. 


— Bunan!68 


As Dirckheim said: “Man’s destiny demands that he first 
loses his path.”!© In the creation narrative, man suffers the loss of 
two different paths. Firstly, his unity with divine being is severed 
when he is thrown into the house of being and the world it opens. 
Secondly, man is also now separated from the earth, as he will 
now experience it through the mediation of the world. With the 
emergence of the world, man is given sight of the ®votc, and a 
power to exert his dominion over both the earth and the creatures, 
through the Téyvn, but he is now unable to experience the ®voic 
directly, without the mediation of the world. 


The edification of the house of signs gives Adam a unique 
role among the creatures, and it gives him the capability to share 
the Deity’s vision of its creation. By initiating the building of the 
house, the Deity has taken man from the earth and placed him in a 
vehicle that will carry him on the path toward his destiny, which is 
the dis-covery of his essential being. Language is this vehicle that 
will become a means by which man will be guided by the Deity 
toward different stat-ions, with each one of them offering him an 


168 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Grace of Zen: Zen Texts for Meditation. 
London: Search Press, 1977: 11. Print; Original Japanese from: #3, 2S Hi 
ABB. (4538 SEM MAETISE). BR: ARAKEL, 1956: 27. (Blac) 

169 TBA. Original German: “Es ist das Schicksal des Menschen, seinen Weg 
erst zu verfehlen. . 2” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem 
Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Fiihrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: 
O.W. Barth, 1972: 82. Print. 
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opportunity to unconceal his own facticity, his own nature, and to 
nurture his relation to his essential being. This carrying away is 
an ek-stasis, a stepping out of one’s facticity and the entering into 
a new one. Later in the meta-narrative, the vehicle itself will be 
carried toward different stat-ions, but for now, the first ek-stasis 
occurs with man leaving the naked earth so as to step into the 
vehicle, thereby entering the world. 


This ek-stasis does not necessarily constitute in itself a progress 
for man. It does not automatically make him advance on the path. 
It rather only clears this path. Being in the world in itself does not 
open man up to his essential being, but it does offer him a chance 
to do so. Man’s place within the ®bvotc, granted by the Deity, is 
unique. With great honor, however, also comes great responsibil- 
ity, and man will thus be presented with a series of choices. He 
will have to react to what has been given to him and seize the 
opportunities that he is offered, and not stand still on the path. 


Man thus finds himself at a crossroad. He has lived the be- 
ginning of his life in the facticity of the pure phenomenon, on the 
earth and beneath the skies, engulfed in their readiness-to-hand. 
The emergence of the world has now transformed him. He had no 
choice when he was thrown into the world, but he is now given 
a choice concerning his relationship with the earth, with his past 
facticity. As a mediator between earth and world, he will also 
have to choose what kind of relationship between these two enti- 
ties will he build. The success of the ek-stasis will entirely depend 
on the nature of this choice. It can lead to an unconcealment and 
a greater consciousness of man’s essential being, but it can also 
lead to a dead-end if man is not ready to take his destiny into his 
own hands. 


This choice is not a one-time event, nor an event only concern- 
ing the first man. It will be made by all the descendants of Adam, 
who will all be taken from the earth and thrown into a world in 
their infancy, but this choice can be changed at every instant of 
their life. The choice will always affect the way they view the uni- 
verse, and their role in it, but no matter what decision they make, 
they will have the opportunity to change, for the better or worse. 
The two different choices will now be examined, the first of which 
is the one of forgetfulness: the leap. 
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2.2.10.1 The leap between earth and world 


The first choice is the simplest, and perhaps the most “natural,” 
that is, the one that will occur if no act of will counteracts it. This 
choice, however, will be the one through which there is no reward. 


When seeing a new environment, man will desire to plunge 
into it, so as to feel the joy of the novelty, the freshness of a new 
experience. He leaves his past behind to leap into the unknown, 
into what he perceives to be his future. This all too natural and yet 
naive feeling is well described in the following verse by Hélderlin: 


Leicht ist mir die Brust und My breast is light, and 
schnell sind meine Sehnen, ha! swift my sinews, ha! and 
und die Zukunft reizt mich, wie the future tempts me, as 
eine klare Wassertiefe uns reizt, clear deep water tempts 
hinein zu springen und das us to leap into it and cool 
tibermiitige Blut im frischen our exuberant blood in 
Bade zu ktihlen. that freshening bath. 1” 


By leaving the earth and entering into the world, man is, 
voluntarily or not, severing himself from the earth, and therefore 
also from his past. He enjoys his new facticity, this world that 
empowers him and allows him to represent all creation, giving him 
a somewhat illusory sense of control over it. Shutting himself inside 
the house of signs does not seem to disconcert such a man, and 
once his blood is cooled down by the freshness of the new world 
that ex-cites his senses and his mind, he slowly slips back into the 
slumber of everydayness, becoming progressively blind to his new 
facticity, as he throws himself in the readiness-to-hand of his world. 
His world becomes an extension of his body, a mere tool that he 
can use to interact with his environment. Man enters the vehicle 
and forgets about the universe around it. This situation, this 
stand taken by man toward the ek-stasis event, has far-reaching 
implications, which will affect every aspect of his existence. 


179 Original German from: Hélderlin, Friedrich. Hyperion. N.p.: Tredition, 
2012: 121. Print; English translation from: Hdélderlin, Friedrich, and Eric L 
Santner. Hyperion and Selected Poems. New York: Continuum, 1990: 86. 
Print. 
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By leaping into the world, shutting himself inside the house of 
signs and thereby closing the passage between the earth and the 
world, man not only loses sight of the earth but also of the skies, 
which are now concealed by the house, leaving them only to be seen 
through the prism of the signs forming the house. This implies 
that after his leap, such a man would only see the universe as a 
representation in language, severing himself from the experience 
of the earth. He cuts himself off from the continuum forming the 
DMvoic so as to take refuge in the world, where it can seem that 
he is in control. He gradually loses sight of the earth completely, 
leading himself to believe that the representations of the earth that 
he builds with signs are equivalent to the reality of the Ovotc. 


This loss of sight of the earth, its concealment by the world, 
implies that the world built by man within the house of signs will 
be drifting away from the earth, as its earthly ground becomes less 
and less visible, losing all influence upon the world. Is this connec- 
tion between earth and world really necessary, one may ask. It was 
argued earlier that the main purpose of language is to represent 
the universe in order to make it intelligible to man, by simplifying 
its incomprehensible continuity into a humanly perceivable set of 
discontinuous things. If this is true, the world would thus lose its 
purpose by being severed from the earth. It would only form a set 
of representations that would progressively drift away from being 
a representation of the universe to being a pure fantasy, a pure 
product of man’s imagination. 


The house of signs is inherently earthly, built from the earth: 
it is composed of sound waves in the air, gestures by the hands of 
man, or carvings in the rock. Nevertheless, even though the house 
will always stand on the earthly ground, the closing off of the house 
from the outside environment, the earth and the skies, implies that 
interactions between the two may stop. New signs will be made, 
and the house will continue to evolve and grow, but these new 
signs will not be directly grounded in the earth. They will rather 
only be shaped from other signs. In such a case, the meta-physical 
structure of the house will grow larger and larger, but it will rest 
on an increasingly smaller earthly basis. Instead of resting on 
its largest side, the world then becomes like an inverted pyramid, 
putting all its weight on its tip, in a precarious equilibrium that 
can be threatened by any movement around it. Representations 
then become the basis for further representations, in a process that 
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takes man farther and farther away from the ground, up onto a 
purely meta-physical realm,!7! in Aristophanes’ clouds!!7?2_ With 
this choice, man does not progress on the path toward his destiny, 
and the ek-stasis is thus vain. His horizon has only been subjected 
to a shift: he has gained sight of a world, but has lost contact 
with the naked earth. He has forgotten his past facticity, which 
was anchored in the phenomenological experience of the earth, and 
was thrown into a world which is the product of his hands and will, 
that is, of the Téyvn. The vehicle blinds him to what lies beyond 
it, even though it is precisely what it is meant to reveal. Man is 
nonetheless also given another choice. 


2.2.10.2 The bridging of earth and world 


Man is not condemned to leap between earth and world and to 
forget his previous life. He is given a second choice concerning his 
relation to his present and past facticities. Leaping toward the 
new induces a severance from the old, but man can attempt to 
bridge the two, maintaining a connection and a balance between 
them so as to benefit from their complementarity. How can such 
a bridging be achieved? 


171 Tt can be remarked that even though Heidegger often seems to condemn 
metaphysics as a whole, the criticism of the so-called “Western metaphysics” 
remarkably developed by the German philosopher can be related to such a 
process of disconnection between world and earth. The problem of metaphysics 
is not its existence, which is a necessary in order for man to be an “animal 
rationale,” but rather its degenerescence, when it becomes its own ground and 
loses its connection to the earth, to the phenomenon. The whole enterprise 
of phenomenology may be seen in this light, as a way to avoid this form of 
metaphysical degenerescence that blinds the mind and leads man to get lost 
in the clouds; leads him to shift his look away from the creation, from the 
®@voic so as to focus his attention on his own constructions instead, thereby 
forgetting his place as a creature and losing sight of his creator. 

172 The famous play “The clouds” by Aristophanes is focused on the satire of 
the “merchants of knowledge” of Ancient Greece, the Sophists. In it, Socrates 
is described as a Sophist, who spends his time “in the clouds,” pondering 
metaphysical questions that are deemed ridiculous by the common people. 
This play is said to have played a role in the execution of Socrates, and it is 
mentioned in Plato’s Apology, recounting his trial (See Plato, John M. Cooper, 
and D. S. Hutchinson. Complete Works. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 
1997: 20. Print; Apology 19c). The play itself can be found in: Aristophanes, 
and Marie C. Marianetti. The Clouds: An Annotated Translation. Lanham: 
University Press of America, 1997. Print. 
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The existence of a bridge would imply a capacity to walk back 
and forth between the past environment (the naked earth) and the 
new (the world opened by the house of signs). After being thrown 
into the world, man can nonetheless hardly leave this house: he 
cannot forget language and revive the direct experience of the one- 
ness of the Dvotc; he cannot feel the naked earth and see the naked 
skies, because he can now only see them as an assembly of “things,” 
that is, through the lens of his world. He may venture close to the 
threshold between the two, but such an experience of the earth 
would be far from what he had known before, in his past factic- 
ity. For Adam, the earth did not disappear: he cannot directly 
experience it anymore, but he still can view it and interact with 
it through the mediation of the world.” The earth can remain 
partially visible through the house of signs, through its building 
blocks that offer a representation of even its most remote parts, 
but this view of the earth is always distorted by the architecture 
of the house, which acts as a filtering lens, reducing the continu- 
ous earth into a meta-physical structure. This contrast, this ten- 
sion between the stat-ions can nevertheless allow man to view the 
earth’s presence-at-hand and to become conscious of the fact that 
the world is only a representation of the ®votc, rather than the 
Dvotc itself. 


At this point, man experiences the house of being in its readiness- 
to-hand, which is the basic attitude of the dweller: language is seen 
as a tool, used to represent and manipulate, helping him exercise 
his dominion over the creation. This attitude is necessary in order 
for man to live his everyday life, but it also blinds him to the true 
nature of the things he manipulates. He sees their use but not 
their “thingness,” that is, their nature, the way they are related 
to the whole of the Dvoic. To see the thingness of things is to 
see them as present-at-hand, to put aside their use and to get a 
glimpse of their essence, and their origin. Such a presence-at-hand 
of things can naturally manifest itself only within the house of 
signs, because of the need to quantize the ®votc in order to make 
it intelligible to man. Thus, even the present-at-hand view of the 


173 In the case of Adam, he may also revive his experience of the earth 


through recollection, as he experienced it first hand before being thrown into 
the world, but this would hardly be possible for any of his descendants, as even 
though all are born on the naked earth, without a world, most men will enter 
a house of being in their infancy, with no recollection of their life on the earth. 
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earth that man has in language is not to see the earth “as it really 
is,” because presence-at-hand still always concerns “things,” which 
are mere meta-physical representations of the ®vboic. Presence-at- 
hand is nevertheless the most convenient way for man to attempt 
at peering through the thingness of the things so as to reach and 
to touch the earth, not as a representation but rather in its con- 
tinuous and unified nature as Dvotc. More importantly, this can 
constitute an entryway to the path of man’s destiny. In the words 
of Diirckheim, “the way we human beings follow is the way of de- 
veloping consciousness.”!”4 A consciousness of the earth and of 
the fact that it is distinct from the worldly representations of it, is 
the first step toward a consciousness of man’s own nature, of his 
own presence-at-hand. On the earth, man was in what Dirckheim 
calls a “pre-mental” stage of consciousness. The emergence of the 
world marks the advent of another: 


The second step is the emergence and development 
of the objective, dualistic consciousness, which lands 
us simultaneously in the antitheses of ego/world and 
ego/true nature. To start with, however, the ego/world 
tension is the only one we feel. Suppressing true na- 
ture and our roots in Being, we concentrate entirely on 
the world, on succeeding in it, surviving in it, and do- 
ing what it asks of us, and the gap separating us from 
Being widens.!”° 


The bridging can counteract this effect of the world on man. The 
bridge is not only a passageway linking earth and world. It is also 
a way for man to tether the world to the earth, preventing its 
degeneracy, which would make it wander “in the clouds,” as in the 
case discussed concerning the leap. The bridge grounds the world 


v4 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 110. 
Print; Original German: “Der Weg des Menschen ist der Weg der Entwick- 
lung seines Bewuftseins.”, From: Dirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen und wir. 
Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 113. Print. 

15 Tpid.': 111; Original German: “Die Entwicklung und Ausbildung des 
gegenstandlichen und gegensatzlichen Bewuftseins. Diese Entwicklung treibt 
den Menschen in den zweifachen Gegensatz von Ich — Welt und Ich — Wesen 
hinein. Der Mensch nimmt aber zunachst nur die Spannung zwischen Ich 
und Welt wahr. Er verdrangt sein Wesen und seine Verankerung im Sein und 
liefert sich ganz der Auseinandersetzung mit der Welt aus, um sie zu meistem, 
in ihr zu bestehen und in ihr zu dienen. Dies treibt ihn immer mehr in die 
Entfremdung vom Sein.” From: Ibid.°: 114. 
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into the earth, and the world is meant to help man unconceal his 
essential being. This role of the world can only be fulfilled if it 
is grounded, in the same source as man’s being itself, the Dvotc. 
The bridging is nonetheless more than the tethering of the world 
to the earth. In order for the ek-stasis to fully succeed, the bridge 
has to become the seat of a tension between the two sides. This 
important event is described by Heidegger in the following terms: 


The opposition of world and earth is a striving. But 
we would surely all too easily falsify its nature if we 
were to confound striving with discord and dispute, 
and thus see it only as disorder and destruction. In es- 
sential striving, rather, the opponents raise each other 
into the self-assertion of their natures. Self-assertion of 
nature, however, is never a rigid insistence upon some 
contingent state, but surrender to the concealed origi- 
nality of the source of one’s own being. In the struggle, 
each opponent carries the other beyond itself. Thus 
the striving becomes ever more intense as striving, and 
more authentically what it is. The more the strug- 
gle over-does itself on its own part, the more inflexibly 
do the opponents let themselves go into the intimacy of 
simple belonging to one another. The earth cannot dis- 
pense with the Open of the world if it itself is to appear 
as earth in the liberated surge of its self-seclusion. The 
world, again, cannot soar out of the earth’s sight if, as 
the governing breadth and path of all essential destiny, 
it is to ground itself on a resolute foundation!”® 


176 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 


Collins, 2001: 47-48. Print; Original German: “Das Gegeneinander von Welt 
und Erde ist ein Streit. Allzuleicht verfalschen wir freilich das Wesen des Stre- 
ites, indem wir sein Wesen mit der Zwietracht und dem Hader zusammenwer- 
fen und ihn deshalb nur als St6rung und Zerst6rung kennen. Im wesenhaften 
Streit jedoch heben die Streitenden, das eine je das andere, in die Selbstbe- 
hauptung ihres Wesens. Die Selbstbehauptung des Wesens ist jedoch niemals 
das Sich-versteifen auf einen zufalligen Zustand, sondern das Sichauf-geben 
in die verborgene Urspriinglichkeit der Herkunft des eigenen Seins. Im Streit 
tragt jedes das andere tiber sich hinaus. Der Streit wird so immer strittiger 
und eigentlicher, was er ist. Je harter der Streit sich selbstandig tibertreibt, 
tun so unnachgiebiger lassen sich die Streitenden in die Innigkeit des einfachen 
Sichgehérens los. Die Erde kann das Offene der Welt nicht missen, soll sie 
selbst als Erde im befreiten Andrang ihres SichverschlieBens erscheinen. Die 
Welt wiederum kann der Erde nicht entschweben, soll sie als waltende Weite 
und Bahn alles wesentlichen Geschickes sich auf ein Entschiedenes griinden.” 
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Being the seat of the strife of earth and world, the bridge- 
builder begins to tread the path toward his destiny. This strife 
incites him to continue to build the world through thinking, with- 
out neglecting the need to ground this world. It also, and perhaps 
foremost, invites him to do his best to get back closer to the earth. 
He cannot escape the world, but the most grounded parts of it, 
that is, the foundation stones of the house of being, can help him 
occupy the surface separating world and earth, where the two are 
hardly distinguishable. This space, this horizon, is where man may 
experience the earth as such, without much hindrance caused by 
the metaphysics of his world. It is only through the world that man 
can become conscious of his destiny calling him to return to the 
experience of the earth, something that Diirckheim also recognized 
concerning the ego: 


The whole point of the painful tension between world- 
ego and Essential Being is that by this process the se- 
cret meaning hidden in this tension becomes clear. In 
a word, it is to lead man from the wrong way to the 
right way — not to bring him safe home to some kind 
of ‘eternal resting-place’”. . .177 


Man’s “world-ego” is part of the larger world, and the words of the 
therapist can also be applied to the world as a whole. The ek-stasis 
allows man to begin a reflection concerning his essential being, and 
his relationship with it, by first leading him away from it so that 
it can become more apparent. Man is himself both a “thing” of 
the world through his ego, and part of the earth, of the oneness 
of the Dvotc. The ek-stasis begins to unconceal the path of man’s 
destiny: he is taken to the world for a precise purpose, which is 
to incite him to appropriate his own nature, and then, when the 
time will have come, to invite him to come back to the oneness of 
the ®voic from which he originates, without nonetheless denying 
his separation from it. This separation between world and earth, 
man’s ego and divine being, are both means used by the Deity to 


From: GA 5: 35-36. 

'v?  Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life 
as a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 82-83. Print; 
Original German: “Der Sinn der Auflésung der leidvollen Spannung zwischen 
Welt-Ich und Wesen ist die Einlésung ihres Sinnes: den Menschen von seinem 
Irrweg auf den rechten Weg zu ziehen, ihn also nicht heimgehen und eingehen 
zu lassen in «ewige Ruhe». . .” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag 
als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 102. Print. 
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make him travel back to the earth, to the unity of the Dvotc, not 
to be as he was before the ek-stasis, but rather to come back to 
it with open eyes, becoming a living and conscious manifestation 
of divine being, rather than a mere cog in a machine, without will 
nor awareness. This path is only beginning, as most men will need 
further guidance, other ek-stases and other stat-ions in order to 
fulfill their destiny. 


Death itself, which comes soon after the first stat-ion for Adam 
and Eve, can also be seen as part of this movement. In the words 
of Diirckheim: “When the one who, in death, only saw a dead- 
end recognizes, at the first signs of its approach, the voice of LIFE 
bringing him back, through death, to his fatherland, this can repre- 
sent a ’great experience.”’!’® This “great experience” is the mean- 
ing of the path, which is to be found on the way, rather than at 
its end. Our journey through the (hi)story of the house of being, 
however, only begins. 


8 TBA. Original German: “Wenn der Mensch, der im Tod erst nur die Sack- 
gasse sieht, in der sein Leben unweigerlich mtindet, dann in den ersten Zeichen 
des Todes die Stimme des LEBENS erkennt, in das der Tod ihn heimholen 
will, dann kann ihm dies zur »GroSen Erfahrung« werden.” From: Dirck- 
heim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Fiihrung 
auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 180. Print. 


Chapter 3 


The Babel episode 


The first ek-stasis of the meta-narrative may be enough for indi- 
vidual men to dis-cover their essential being and to become its 
living manifestation. The end of the life of Adam and Eve is not 
recounted in the narrative, but they may have been able to fully 
take advantage of the opportunity offered to them by their world 
and their new mortal life. Looking at the hints that can be found 
in the rest of the book, it nonetheless seems clear that few among 
their descendants will do so. More guidance will be needed, and 
the Deity will generously provide it. The first stat-ion, which was 
the entry into the vehicle itself, that is, the entry into language, 
will only constitute the beginning of man’s journey toward the 
fulfillment of his destiny. 


In the narrative, a few generations following the fall, mankind 
as a whole will be transformed through a direct intervention of 
the Deity. Because of the arrogance of the descendance of Adam 
and Eve, manifested by the building of the “tower of Babel” that 
was supposed to reach the heavens, their tongues will be confused. 
From a single group, they will now form a wide array of peoples, 
languages and cultures, scattered across the surface of the earth. 
In the meta-narrative, this implies that language will be brought 
to a new stage, a new stat-ion. The transition of the vehicle to 
the new stat-ion will induce a second ek-stasis, giving man a new 
chance to open himself up to his essential being. Mankind will now 
be composed of 72 peoples, dwelling in 72 houses of being. The 
house will thus be superseded by a village of being. 
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Contrary to the previous ek-stasis, here man will not be thrown 
into a new environment: the emergence will occur at a distance, 
out of his reach. Man will witness the other houses in the village, 
but he will not be able to enter and dwell in them, that is, not 
be able to access other languages. The facing of this inability will 
nonetheless precisely be the aim of this ek-stasis. It will reveal the 
nature of man’s own worldly facticity. It will show him the nature 
of his dwelling, of the vehicle meant to reveal his essential being, 
through an encounter with the unintelligible. 


Fig. 9 The village. A village is a place where men can 
live close to one another, without relinquishing their 
independence and the privacy of their dwelling. Neigh- 
bors see each other, but each remains within his house. 
The village’s life follows the flow of nature, growing or 
shrinking with seasons, without any man overseeing its 
structure. 


No matter what choice men have made concerning the pre- 
vious stat-ion, whether to leap or bridge it with the earth, each 
one of them will still be given the opportunity to make a second 
choice, one concerning this new stat-ion, and so at any given point 
in time following the events of Babel. The journey traveled by the 
vehicle is meaningless if no tension between the stat-ions is main- 
tained. It would then become an aimless wandering in the world. 
If, however, man can perceive that the end of the path is not its 
goal and that this goal is rather to be found in the bonds weaved 
between the stat-ions, he can then seize the helping hand of the 
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Deity, offered through the ek-stases, and see how this journey will 
lead him to the dis-covery of his essential being. 


3.1 The narrative of the Babel episode 


Ten generations after Adam, Noah and his family are the only men 
who survived the flood that destroyed most of life on earth. His 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, had numerous descendants, 
who are all now living together, as a single people.! The book 
of Genesis then tells us that “now the whole earth had one lan- 
guage and few words.”? This phrasing may not only indicate that 
the sons of Noah were speaking a single language but also that 
this language had singular properties. It was perhaps a language 
whose simplicity reflected a certain linguistic and social efficiency, 
a language in which few words were needed to communicate and 
be understood. It perhaps used the same words that Adam gave 
to the animals in the garden. The narrative nonetheless does not 
offer us clear answers regarding this issue. 


This single language has attracted the same sort of contro- 
versies as those concerning the quest for the Adamic language. 
Among the more credible theories, the one of the medieval Syrian 
scholar Bar-Hebraeus can be mentioned: he argues in his commen- 
tary on the aforementioned verse that this language would have 
to be (Syriac) Aramaic, as later in the narrative, the patriarch 
Abraham would come from the Chaldean city of Ur, located in the 


Genesis 10 mentions the existence of different groups speaking different 
languages, but the commentators, among which is S* Augustine, are almost 
unanimous to interpret this genealogy as one that is extended into the post- 
confusion period, as indicated by the mention of Babel as ruled by Nimrod. 

Bie SDI DAT ON may rast oS “1” (Gen 11:1). This translation 
(RSV-CE) is as close as it could be to the original Hebrew, but the cryptic 
nature of the expression “few words” (O°7O8 0°37) has incited translators, 
ancient and modern, to translate it differently. The Greek Septuagint has, 
literally, “one lip and one voice” (ysiioc év kai P@vi] pia), while the Syriac 
Peshitta renders it as “one language and one speech” (a» ella a az). Both 
nonetheless ignore the fact that the second part is in a plural form. The ESV 
translates it as ”one language and the same words,” but the other occurrences 
of the word O°TM8 all seem to indicate that it would mean “few words” (This 
word only occurs three times in this plural form: in Gen 27:44, Gen 29:20 and 
Dan 11:20). 
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land of Aram.? A large number of scholars nonetheless consider 
this single language to be Hebrew, for reasons similar to those 
mentioned earlier in our survey of the creation of language, basing 
themselves on the meaning of proper names and toponyms. 


The narrative then continues: in the days of Peleg son of Eber, 
a prophetic name meaning division, “for in his days the earth was 
divided,”* a mighty hunter named Nimrod (“rebellion” in Hebrew) 
reigned over the unified people. Then, the circumstances leading 
to the construction of the tower of Babel are briefly described: 


And as men migrated from the east, they found a plain 
in the land of Shinar and settled there. And they said 
to one another, “Come, let us make bricks, and burn 
them thoroughly.” And they had brick for stone, and 
bitumen for mortar. Then they said, “Come, let us 
build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the 
heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.® 


St John Chrysostom already sees in the migration to the West a 
sign of men’s unquenchable ambition, as they cannot keep within 
boundaries and always long for more than what they have.® This 
being true or not, their intentions become clear as they settle in 
the plain of Shinar and discover a new construction technique: the 
use of clay bricks and bitumen. Before this, it can be supposed 
that they all lived in tents, caves, or rudimentary stone buildings, 
using new materials created by God, with little transformation. 
The appearance of bricks and bitumen marks a shift away from 
this situation. The new material is identifiable as the fruit of 
man’s hands, and the “natural” fields and plains that are clearly 
identifiable as creations of God are slowly replaced by the creations 
of man. The arrogance of the people is first seen in the deeds 


8 estas don tire IgA .WastaXsiX j.xiax is Losser Holland: Bar Hebraeus 
Verlag: 20. Print. 

a myDbi PND dD” (Gen 10:24). 
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Louth, ‘Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture). Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2016: 167. Print. 
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committed by its members. It is nonetheless soon followed with 
words: “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with 
its top in the heavens.” The terms are clear: the city and the 
tower, which would be the world’s greatest human structure, are 
not built to honor their creator but rather for the glory of its 
builders. St Augustine thinks that the people of Babel built the 
gigantic tower in order to protect themselves from an eventual 
second flood,’ thereby demonstrating their lack of faith in God 
who promised in his covenant with Noah that never again would 
the earth be submerged as a punishment.® It also shows that they 
were determined to live a life of wickedness, or they would not 
have feared to be destroyed by God, as God does not destroy the 
righteous with the wicked, otherwise the family of their ancestor 
Noah would not have been saved. St John Paul II thus compared 
the builders of Babel with Adam and Eve at the time of the fall: 


In both there is an exclusion of God through direct 
opposition to one of his commandments, through an 
act of rivalry, through the mistaken pretension of being 
‘like him’ In the story of Babel the exclusion of God is 
presented not so much under the aspect of opposition 
to him as of forgetfulness and indifference toward him, 
as if God were of no relevance in the sphere of man’s 
joint projects.? 


Besides St Augustine’s interpretation of the tower seeing it as a 
protection from a second flood, the height of the tower has also 
been more literally interpreted as a way for the men of Babel to 
climb unto the heavens, in order to conquer them. This interpreta- 
tion has been compared by Philo of Alexandria to the Greek myth 
of Otos and Ephialtes, who planned to pile up several mountains in 
order to reach Mount Olympus and take goddesses as their wives.!° 
The Venerable Bede also mentions the possibility of a flood as an 
explanation for the height of the tower, but he also rightly points 


” Ibid. 

8 At the time of the construction of the tower of Babel, the covenant with 
Noah may also simply have been forgotten. 

® John Paul Il. Post-Synodal Apostolic Exhortation Reconciliato et Paeni- 
tentia of Pope John Paul II to the Bishops, Clergy and Faithful on Reconcilia- 
tion and Penance in the Mission of the Church Today. N.p.: Southern African 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference, 1984. N. pag. PDF. 

10 Philo. The Works of Philo (Volume 2 of 4). Overland Park: Di- 
gireads.com Publishing, 2011: 5. Print. 
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out the mysterious nature of the builder’s own justification:!! “lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” The 
tower would perhaps serve as a beacon, showing the way home 
to the people if they were to be scattered across the earth, either 
by force or by their own will? There is no way to know the true 
intentions of the builders, but from their own mouths, it would 
seem that pride was one of the leading forces leading to the con- 
struction: the tower was built for themselves, but also to “make a 
name” for themselves. What does it mean? 


As was said before, the sin of the Babelites started with deeds 
and continues with words. To make a name is not a bad deed in 
itself, but it becomes a sin when they make it for themselves. We 
have seen in our examination of the beginning of Genesis that the 
bestowing of a name is not a trivial matter. It is a godly act by 
which men become associated with God in the creation and evo- 
lution of language. When God asked Adam to name the animals, 
he also gave him dominion over them. The two things are tightly 
intertwined: language, and naming in particular, is perhaps the 
strongest sign marking a domination, a subjugation by the one 
who bestows the name. Adam named the things upon which he 
had dominion, but he was himself named by God, as were the 
earth, the sky, and the celestial bodies. Later in the narrative, 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Daniel and his companions as captives 
to Babylon, one of the first things he ordered was the changing of 
their names, thereby indicating that they were owned by Baby- 
lon.!? Thus, by trying to “make a name” for themselves, they 
may not only have sought glory in the eyes of their descendance, 
as the idiomatic use of the expression implies, but also sought to 
be masters over themselves, thereby disregarding God. The fu- 
tility of this enterprise is expressed in the words of the Psalmist: 
“Their graves are their homes for ever, their dwelling places to all 
generations, though they named lands their own”!? (Psa 49:11). 
The parallel with the fall continues here: by making names for 
themselves, they attempted to be like God, not stealing a forbid- 
den fruit but rather the right to rule themselves. By asserting this 
independence from God, they are in fact denying him, explaining 


'! Bede. On Genesis. Liverpool University Press, 2008: 229. Print. 

2 Dan 1:7. 
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49:12 HND). 
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why the creator would be offended by their actions. 


All this shows that fame, or even the pursuit of fame, is not 
necessarily wrong. God himself promised it to Abraham: “I will 
make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, and make your 
name great”!4 (Gen 12:2). But the Babelites did not seek fame 
through their good deeds or their faith, but rather through their 
rebellion against God, so as to usurp his authority and reign over 
all creation. God nonetheless showed his foreknowledge of their 
actions, and therefore their ruler was prophetically named Nimrod 
(737123), which means “rebellion.” Following these events, God 
considers the work of people of Babel: 


And the LORD came down! to see the city and the 
tower, which the sons of men had built. And the LORD 
said, “Behold, they are one people, and they have all 
one language; and this is only the beginning of what 
they will do; and nothing that they propose to do will 
now be impossible for them.”!® 


As the Psalmist said: “The Lord looked down upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did understand, and that did 
seek God.”!” The creator’s diagnosis imputes the evil of their deeds 
to the fact that the people was united as a single group, “using” a 
single language. This ethnic and linguistic unity gave the Babelites 
a sentiment of omnipotence, as their endeavors were not impeded 
by any ethnic conflicts or resentments, nor by any difficulties in 
communicating with one another. This absence of confrontations 
had advantages, but it also had a severe drawback: the absence of 
limits to their ambition. This unbounded aspiration nevertheless 


4 SBD NT) RW TPN) TD TANT 7I7p a? TYLNY” (Gen 12:2). 

15 §t Justin Martyr argues that the expression “the LORD came down” does 
not refer to the Father but rather to the Son. The use of the Tetragrammaton 
in the original text would nevertheless tend to disprove this. As with many 
other anthropomorphic expressions used in the scriptures, this one would seem 
to be purely metaphorical, only designating God’s attention to the matter. See 
Roberts, Alexander, and Sir James Donaldson. Ante-Nicene Christian Library: 
Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1870: 260. Print. 
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does not imply unlimited abilities. Even though the phrasing is 
somewhat ambiguous, the words “nothing that they propose to do 
will now be impossible for them” do not mean that they would 
indeed be able to realize all their plans, but only that according 
to them, nothing would be out of the reach of their abilities. 


Therefore, having denied God, and being puffed up by their 
unity, they first consider themselves supreme rulers of the earth 
and even of the heavens, thanks to their tower “that touched the 
stars and thought they might be able to climb the skies with it,”!® 
in the words of Commodian. Naturally, the creator would not 
remain passive after considering their deeds, and perhaps among 
the people was there someone exhorting him to show them the evil 
of their ways, in the same manner that David would later use: “Put 
them in fear, O LORD! Let the nations know that they are but 
men!”!® Following this, the reaction to their offense soon comes, 
but not as a flood, as they might have expected. On account of 
their unity they sinned, by this they shall be taught: 


’Come, let us go down, and there confuse their lan- 
guage, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech’ So the LORD scattered them abroad from 
there over the face of all the earth, and they left off 
building the city. Therefore its name was called Babel, 
because there the LORD confused the language of all 
the earth; and from there the LORD scattered them 
abroad over the face of all the earth.?° 


18 Louth, Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture). Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2016: 169. Print. 
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:PasT>p we-by mim ox e7 oem pasbp ney aT bb3” (Gen 11:7-9); 
The first ‘question raised by this passage concerns the use of a plural form 
“let us go down.” Augustine mentions the two main possibilities (See Louth, 
Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 
Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2016: 168. Print.): it is an exhortation 
either directed to the other persons of the trinity, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
or to angels who would perform the task of the confusion commanded by the 
Father. Novatian nonetheless uses a verse of Deuteronomy to argue that nei- 
ther the Father nor angels went down to confuse the languages (See ibid.:168): 
“When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, when he sepa- 
rated the sons of men, he fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the sons of God” (Deu 32:8). The Masoretic text and the Septu- 
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The details concerning the exact process by which the universal 
language is “confused” are left out of the narrative. Its immediate 
purpose is nonetheless known: the creation of different groups that 
would not be able to communicate verbally. A language is perhaps 
the most defining trait of an ethnic identity, even more than any 
physical characteristics: without the ability to communicate, a 
sense of community is nearly impossible. A shared language can 
bring men of any appearance closer through linguistic communica- 
tion, but according to S* Augustine, language is also an instrument 
of domination. Thus, since men did not understand God’s com- 
mand, God would then cause them to be misunderstood when they 
will give orders to each other.?! Through this, their conspiracies 
will be disbanded, and each man will be forced to associate only 
with those with whom he can speak. 


The separation is nonetheless not only linguistic, but also spa- 
tial: “the LORD scattered them abroad from there over the face 
of all the earth.” S* Jerome interprets this in term of a dilution 
of evil: “the more sinners there are at one time, the worse they 
are.”?? He nevertheless concludes that “the dispersion was of true 
benefit even to those who were dispersed,”?? as they would have a 
greater chance for redemption. This echoes with all the praises for 
the pastoral-nomadic lifestyle that follow in the rest of the book of 
Genesis, combined with the despising of the city-life. Abraham, in 
particular, would represent the archetype of the noble man leaving 
the large city to live a life of wandering in the desert with his clan, 
away from the temptations of the city, the choice of his brother 
Lot to live in Sodom providing a famous counter-example.?* 


The etymology of the name of the city is then explained: 


agint manuscripts here differ, the first having “the sons of Israel” (osm “13) 
and the second “angels of God” (&yyé\@v 8¢00). However, a Qumran fragment 
(4QDeutj) now supports the view that the original text agreed with the Sep- 
tuagint. Even though Novatian quoted this verse with an opposite intention, 
a separation of the people according to the number of angels would tend to 
favor their involvement in the matter! This controversy needed to be pointed 
out to assure a global comprehension of the text, but its resolution is not a 
crucial element of the episode of the confusion of tongues. 

21 Augustine. The City of God. Overland Park: Digireads.com Publishing, 
2004: 395. Print. 

22 Louth, Andrew, ed. Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture). Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2016: 169. Print. 
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“therefore its name was called Babel, because there the LORD 
confused the language of all the earth.” The etymological link be- 
tween Babel and confusion is not perceivable in translation: the 
narrative traces the name Babel to the Hebrew verb bba [balal] 
meaning “to confuse,” or more commonly “to mix.” The link be- 
tween the two is controversial among scholars,?° but according to 
the narrative, which is the subject of the present study, here lies 
the origin of the name of the renowned city. Thus ends the text 
of the Babel episode. 


An information given in the tenth chapter of Genesis nonethe- 
less now becomes relevant: the genealogy of the sons of Noah, 
which now also represents a list of all the peoples of Earth fol- 
lowing the confusion, and thus a list of all languages, since each 
people was made unable to understand the others.2° As opposed 
to a single people united by a single language, the aftermath of 


25 The etymology is rather perplexing, as the similarity between “Babel” 


and “balal” is not as clear as one could expect, inciting scholars to find alter- 
native etymologies. Certainly the most popular of these alternatives is to trace 
it to the Akkadian “bab-ilu” or the Old Babylonian “bab-ilim,” both meaning 
“gate of God” (Kipfer, Barbara Ann. Encyclopedic Dictionary of Archaeology. 
New York: Springer Science & Business Media, 2000: 50. Print.). A later plu- 
ral form has also been proposed: the Neo-babylonian “bab-ilani” (“gate of the 
gods”), from which the Greek BaBvA@v would have come (See Buth, Randall, 
and R. Steven Notley. The Language Environment of First Century Judaea: 
Jerusalem Studies in the Synoptic Gospels — Volume Two. Leiden: BRILL, 
2013: 76. Print.). Another view, which is more in line with the biblical text 
than the aforementioned ones, is to see “babel” as a contracted form of the 
Aramaic word for confusion: 9252 [balbel] (Syriac: As\s). The Aramaic root 
verb is the same as the Hebrew: “balal” (Ms), but its reduplicated form indi- 
cating an intensive action is “balbel.” Even though such a form is not attested 
in Biblical Hebrew, the language of Moses possesses the same reduplication 
mechanism, so the existence of a “balbel” form is perfectly plausible. This 
view provides a good explanation for the apparently unconvincing etymology, 
but the question of the origin of the contraction remains, perhaps indicating 
that there is something deeper left to be discovered. 

26 According to the Masoretic Text, the total numbers of branches descend- 
ing from the three sons of Noah is 70: 14 from Japheth, 30 from Ham, and 26 
from Shem. The Septuagint contains two more names: Elisa and Cainan. The 
same Cainan appears in the genealogy in Luke 3:36, which is not surprising 
since most Old Testament quotes in the New Testament are taken from the 
Septuagint. S* Luke the evangelist, the tradition of the Church and schol- 
ars as S' Augustine have favored the text of the Septuagint (Saint Augustine. 
The City of God, Books VIII-XVI (The Fathers of the Church, Volume 14). 
Washington, D.C.: CUA Press, 2010: 493. Print.), so we shall do the same 
here. 
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the event of Babel leaves mankind divided, and now composed of 
72 peoples, with 72 languages, scattered across the earth.?” 


The events depicted in the episode of Babel are rooted in 
the past transgression of Adam and Eve, but they will also have 
tremendous repercussions across the biblical (hi)story as a whole. 
The confusion of tongues shifts the narrative in a radically different 
direction, from the (hi)story of one people with a single language, 
appearing to have a single will, to the (hi)story of a complex, man- 
ifold world, where linguistic diversity implies discord, strife, war, 
but where it perhaps also initiates an introspection, a reflection 
concerning man’s deeds, his past, and his future. Furthermore, as 
will be seen in the next section, the meaning of the confusion may 
be more than a mere punishment, and it may even reveal itself to 
be a blessing in disguise. 


27 Historically, the biblical account of the confusion of tongues and the 


dispersion had a profound impact on the way people considered languages 
and ethnicities in the Western world, up until early modern times. The 72 
branches composing what is often called the “table of nations” have been the 
subject of intense speculations, whose goal was to trace the languages and 
peoples of the world back to one precise descendant of Noah. Perhaps the 
most persistent and widely used (even misused!) of these hypotheses concerns 
Noah’s son Shem, to which people speaking so-called “Semitic” languages are 
traced: Arabs, Arameans, Babylonians, Ethiopians, Hebrews etc. Besides 
language families, the modern name of Egypt can also be found in the table 
of nations: O78? [Misrayim] in Hebrew, son of Ham, which correspond to 
2 [misr] in Arabic. Countless propositions have been made to try to trace 
the groups of people not directly identified in the Bible to one branch of the 
table. According to Isidore of Seville, Europeans are the sons of Japheth 
(Seville, Isidore (of). Etymologiarum sive Originum libri XX. E typographeo 
Clarendoniano, 1911: 181. Print.), and for Josephus the Scythians are the 
descendants of Magog (Josephus, Flavius. The Works of Flavius Josephus: 
Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of the Jewish Wars, and Life 
of Flavius Josephus, Written by Himself. Jas. B. Smith & Company, 1854: 
47. Print.). This last name reveals the particular importance of the table 
of nations: more than a mere source of amusement for scholars searching for 
their origins, it possesses an important role for the interpretation of biblical 
prophecies, which often use the names of this table when prophesizing about 
nations. In the Apocalypse, Magog is mentioned as being deceived by Satan, 
making its identification a significant question for students of prophecy. 
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3.2 The meta-narrative of language in the 
Babel episode 


Vom Hochsten will ich Concerning what is highest, I 
schweigen. Verbotene Frucht, will be silent. Forbidden 
wie der Lorbeer, ist aber / fruit, like the laurel, is, 
Am meisten das Vaterland. however, above all the 
Die aber kost’ / Ein jeder fatherland. Such, however, 
zulezt. each shall taste last. 

— Hélderlin?® 


Following the exile from Eden, the first couple gave birth to 
children, who in turn had many descendants. After ten genera- 
tions, the group forms more than a family. The house of being 
is now sheltering a society, a people composed of men united by 
the fact that they dwell in the same abode, unified by a single 
language. Man’s new mortal life also affected the house, as with 
each dying generation, all the structures; all the sign-blocks not 
supported by man’s descendance are doomed to collapse and fall 
into oblivion. The house is like a straw hut caught in a storm, 
with man attempting to support its fluttering walls with his bare 
hands. It nevertheless grows. It is built further and further, as 
the house’s new frailty is compensated by a considerable increase 
in the number of its inhabitants. After all this time on the earth, 
they are still wandering westward from the garden, living as no- 
mads. At one point, the group nonetheless stops its wandering, as 
it “found a plain in the land of Shinar”?? (Gen 11:2) and they thus 
decide to settle there. 


The plain is like a blank slate for mankind, an opposite to 
the mountain, where the rivers necessary for life have their origin, 
but where man is also less in control of his surroundings. Perhaps 
following one of the four rivers of Eden, mankind goes down the 


J) 


°8 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.’ 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 267. Print; Original German 
from: GA 39:294. 

29 “Dw awe) qWwaw VU83 TPS IWS” (Gen 11:2). 
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valley, to the plain, far away from the source of life, but nonetheless 
still enjoying its fruits. To go westward is also to go away from 
the rising sun, deeper into the night, losing sight of the origin, of 
Eden and the transgression that caused the exile, but also perhaps 
losing sight of the creator altogether. 


Before examining the event that followed this settlement in 
the plain of Shinar, the changes that occurred between the fall 
and this arrival will first be examined, from the point of view of 
the meta-narrative. In particular, the transition from a humanity 
composed of a single couple to a group forming a society, set within 
a history, will be explored so as to better perceive the nature of 
the transformation that will be brought by the second ek-stasis. 


3.2.1 Con-versation as a foundation of society and 
history 


Man’s being comes with language. Not as something he possesses, 
but rather the opposite: as something that possesses him; as “that 
which has the human being. What the human being is — we are 
a conversation |Gesprach]. We are since we have been a conver- 
sation, addressed and brought to language.”?° What is meant by 
conversation here? It is not a mere exchange of words between 
persons but rather the way by which man becomes a human being 
by being brought to language, through poiesis, as when the poet 
attempts to bring an experience of the Mvotc into verse, or when 
a new word is crafted without being based on previous concepts. 
Furthermore, the quote of the German thinker is enriched through 
translation, as contrary to the original German word (Gespréch), 
which comes from a verbal form that can be interpreted as desig- 
nating “something that is spoken” (Ge-sprdch), the translation as 


30 This translation is based on the one found in Ibid.*: 67, where the key 
term Gesprach is translated as “dialogue.” It is philologically correct, but 
misses, it would seem, the intention of the author, who appears to emphasize 
the literal sense of the word: something that is spoken, something brought 
to language. This term will thus be translated as con-versation, where the 
hyphen is meant to highlight the fact that a Gesprdch is both the bringing to 
language as a result of a potesis, a bringing to “verse,” and the sharing of what 
is brought with a group of people; Original German: “Die Sprache ist daher 
nichts, was der Mensch hat, sondern umgekehrt Jenes, was den Menschen hat. 
Was der Mensch ist — wir sind ein Gesprach. Seit ein Gesprach wir sind, 
angesprochen, zur Sprache gebracht.” From: GA 39:74. 
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“conversation” can be interpreted as “con-versation”: a bringing 
into poetical verse (-versation), performed conjointly by a group of 
men®*! (con-). This translation unveils an aspect of man’s relation- 
ship with language that was concealed in the words of Heidegger. 


Man is not only spoken by language in general (Ge-sprochen), 
he is con-versation. His being rests on the poiesis that marked 
the world’s foundation. Man is brought to the world, to language, 
and he is also someone who brings the earth, the skies and his 
own creations to the world. He is put into verse, but he can also 
versify. Furthermore, he is con-versation, meaning that the poiesis 
at the center of man’s being is not an individual, but rather a 
social process. His being is not only a being-there (Da-sein), in 
the world, but also “essentially being with one another |Mitsein], 
being for and against one another.”*? The world is indeed built not 
only from the raw earth but also from the previous work of other 
men, which can be re-worked, re-shaped, or tended like a growing 
tree. When Adam and Eve were in the garden, they formed the 
embryo of mankind, but it is only when they arrive in Shinar that 
they begin to form a society, which is more than a concatenation 
of individual egos, but rather what marks the birth of man as a 
historical being. 


As the world is being built by countless men, it begins to 
emerge as something more than the sum of all the contributions 
brought by its builders. It becomes independent of any partic- 
ular person and now rests on the society formed by the settlers 
of the plain as a whole. The account of the evolution of this 
world is a part of the essence of history. It is the story of the 
strife of earth and world of each individual, seen in its collective 
dimension, as con-versation. The nature of this con-versation is 
manifold: it firstly represents man’s bringing of the earth and the 
skies to language, but also all the interactions between men that 
occur through language, and in particular, the manner in which 


31 It should be noted that the etymology of the word “conversation” does 
not correspond to the interpretation that is given here, as a poiesis performed 
by two or more persons. The two words nonetheless do indeed share a common 
origin: the Latin verto (“to turn around”) is the root word of poetical “verses” 
and “conversation,” which literally means “to turn around” or “to ponder 
together.” 

32 Tbid.': 126, word in brackets added; Original German: “das Dasein des 
Menschen in sich schon versetzt ist in das Dasein Anderer, d. h. nur ist, wie 
es ist, im Mitsein mit den Anderen.” From: GA 39:143. 
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they take part in the collective dimension of the strife of earth and 
world. The strife begins with individual persons, but as it is linked 
to the building of the house of being and the world it opens, which 
both are the product of a community of dwellers, the individual 
strife is thus coupled with those of other men. This implies that 
each member of the group may have the power to tilt the strife 
in a specific direction, on a large scale: someone whose strife is in 
perfect equilibrium, succeeding in grounding the world deep into 
the earth, might be able to propagate his success to his fellow hu- 
man beings like a wildfire, but it also means that someone who has 
lost sight of the ground and has given himself completely to meta- 
physical clouds, to the groundless, might be able to quench this 
fire with an equally swift downpour. Therefore, just as language is 
one of the most dangerous things, in the words of Heidegger, con- 
versation also presents its own danger. Con-versation implies a 
meta-strife, a strife of the strifes of individuals, which will become 
an inconspicuous and yet central element of the meta-narrative as 
a whole. 


The biblical universe and its history have often been seen as 
a battle between good and evil, sin and virtue, but seldom as a 
strife of world and earth, and even less as a con-versation. These 
different conceptions, far from opposing each other, may only rep- 
resent different perspectives on the same phenomenon. A virtu- 
ous action may be seen as one that is grounded, one that reflects 
the Mvotc, and whose origin is always linked to the divine by a 
chain of causes all the way up to the prima causa. By grounding 
his world, man fulfills his purpose, his peti [areté], that is, his 
“virtue.” On the other hand, sins may also be seen as actions that 
lack ground: sins are committed following an illusory justification 
in the world, one that may form a long and strong chain inside 
the world, but which nonetheless has a loose end; which is tied 
up to the clouds, and therefore is useless for the grounding of an 
action. Thus seen, the importance of the strife of world and earth 
may become more apparent: true con-versation is the strife for the 
building of a grounded world by mankind, that is, a world based 
on virtue, a world in perfect harmony with the ®votc and its divine 
creator. Such a con-versation is a true “saying” (Sage). It fulfills 
the purpose of language and being, as opposed to a mere “idle- 
talk” (Rede), the “use” of language that is linked neither to the 
Mvotc nor to the Deity, and thus misses its purpose: it is sin in its 
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original Hebrew (8M) or Greek sense (apaptia), which designates 
the act of missing a target. To sin could thus be seen not only as 
falling prey to a temptation but foremost as a failure to ground 
one’s world in the Ovotc, something that represents a denial of 
one’s own purpose within it. 


Therefore, con-versation designates the essence of the mankind- 
wide strife of world and earth, which can, in fact, be seen as a 
new perspective on the well-known battle between godliness and 
sinfulness, at the heart of the whole biblical narrative. Such con- 
versation grows exponentially, as does the number of dwellers of 
the house of being following the fall. This term highlights the fact 
that man’s being rests on both language and community. Man 
cannot be without language, and he cannot be without other hu- 
man beings. He is con-versation, but he also con-verses, with his 
fellow humans, with the earth, with the skies, with the heavenly 
hosts, and foremost with the Deity, which brought him to language 
but is also brought to language by man, through poetry, art, or 
prayer. The birth of the “social man,” following the appearance 
of a multiplicity of dwellers, also comes with something that will 
deeply affect him until the end of times, shaping the depth of his 
being: tradition. 


3.2.2 Tradition as a new facticity 


Many things have been brought to language from the days of 
Adam, some of which have disappeared with the course of time, or 
were transformed and subsequently became unrecognizable. Oth- 
ers have passed the trial of time and remain as part of the house 
of being, the dwelling given to mankind as an inheritance from 
generations to generations. When we speak of ancient traditions, 
we usually have in mind patterns of behavior and foremost orally 
transmitted stories that form the basis of human cultural life, or 
even extra-linguistic expressions of culture, but we often fail to 
notice that our language is itself a tradition. Already in the 18** 
century, the German pioneer of the philosophy of language Jo- 
hann David Michaelis was conscious of this fact, as he observed 
that “language is .. a sort of Archives where human discoveries 
are protected from the most unfortunate accidents; Archives that 
the flame would not be able to destroy without the total destruc- 
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tion of the nation.”*? In the case of the narrative, this archive is 
the lingua adamica, here presumed to be a form of Hebrew, which 
at this point contains remnants from the lives and thought of ten 
generations of men and women. 


The house of being is indeed a storehouse that resists the on- 
slaught of armies and the passage of time better than any dwelling 
made of stones or bricks. It is, in the words of Michaelis: “a heap 
of wisdom and of the genius of the nations, to which everyone 
added a part.”°4 The German author mentions the knowledge of 
the sexual differentiation of plants as an example of the wisdom 
contained in the languages of the ancient Semitic peoples, a knowl- 
edge that reached European languages only in his time.®° Such a 
knowledge was not passed on through books and scrolls but was 
rather embedded in their language itself. This is just an illus- 
tration of the fact that language is not only a vector of tradition 
and information, but that language is tradition, language contains 
information in itself. 


The metaphor of the archive or the storehouse nonetheless 
presents some danger of misrepresentation. Language indeed is 
not a place in which man could enter to take any information he 
wants and then simply leave, and it is not a tool that can be put 
away when it is not needed: language is the house of being, a 
house which is not a place meant to be merely “visited.” It is 
the place that man dwells in, and that brings him to being. Man 
cannot leave this house, which makes him who he is, a human 
being. It represents a central element of man’s facticity. As was 
seen in the previous chapter, language contains a meta-physical 
structure which is both formed by man and forms man. In the 
days of Adam, in the garden, this meta-physical structure was 
mainly the product of his own work. With the advent of man as 


33 TBA. Text translated from the French version: “Le langage est donc une 
sorte d’Archives ot les découvertes humaines sont a l’abri des plus facheux 
accidens ; Archives que la flamme ne sauroient périr que dans la ruine totale 
de la nation.” From: Michaelis, Johann David. De l’influence des opinions sur 
le langage et du langage sur les opinions. Bremen, 1762: 28-29. Print; French 
edition of: Michaelis, Johann David. Beantwortung der Frage von dem Linfluf 
der Meinungen in die Sprache und der Sprache in die Meinungen. Berlin, 1760. 
Print. 

34 Tbid.*: 27. “lamas de la sagesse & du génie des nations, ot chacun a mis 
du sien.” 

 “Tbid.'s 18: 
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a historical, social being in the plain of Shinar, this meta-physical 
structure forming the architecture of the house of being is now 
the product of countless men, and parts of it are passed on across 
time, radically affecting subsequent generations. 


The men of Shinar thus inherit a meta-physical tradition passed 
on from Adam, a tradition whose origin may appear to them as 
shrouded in mystery. There may have been particular reasons for 
calling an animal using a certain name or categorizing things in a 
certain way, but the tradition can pass on words without passing 
on the story of their origin or the reasons justifying their appear- 
ance. Such justifications may nonetheless be recovered by paying 
attention to the etymology of words, about which Michaelis says 
that it is “a treasure of good-sense: it contains truths that are over- 
looked by most philosophers.”°® Some of these etymologies may 
nevertheless be irremediably lost. Man therefore inherits a house 
which is already built, and whose architecture partly escapes him. 
This meta-physical architecture contributes to the shaping of his 
world, as language provides him with a ready-made structure that 
he can use to perceive the Dvotc, which is one and continuous, as 
an intelligible set of things, plural and discontinuous. Adam made 
his own structure through poiesis, as he forged his own language 
in Eden. The men of Shinar, on the other hand, are handed over a 
pre-built structure, a tradition that constrains the way they per- 
ceive the ®votc. This structure is not rigidly fixed, of course, and 
any man has the power to transform it, but he will need a strong 
incentive to do so, as the structure has a tendency to conceal itself, 
and it remains invisible to those living in everydayness. 


Only when “words break off”?” may man realize that the dis- 
continuous representation given by the house of being is not what 
the ®voic really is, and see that his language imposes a grid on it, 
which affects his perception. The forgetfulness of the role played 
by metaphysics is facilitated by tradition, as the limitations and 
arbitrariness of language are more easily perceived when one is 
the architect of this metaphysics. In Shinar, the men will mostly 
see this tradition as a “natural” order of things, the way it has 


36 Tbid.': 27 “Elle est un trésor de bon-sens: elle renferme des vérités qui 
échappent a la plipart des philosophes.” 

37 Quote from a poem by Stefan George, in: Heidegger, Martin. On the Way 
to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 1982: 60. Print; Original German: 
“Kein ding sei wo das wort gebricht,” from GA 12:153. 
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always been, with the work of time increasing the authority of this 
tradition, which becomes harder and harder to change. Does this 
imply that the meta-physical tradition represents an impediment 
for man’s growth? 


The meta-physical architecture of the house of being is what 
makes the Dvotc intelligible to man. At this point in the narrative, 
this structure is, for the most part, inherited from previous gen- 
erations, but it also is transformed by each individual who dwells 
in the house of being. This social and temporal nature of the 
meta-physical structure induces an inertia: the past influences the 
present, and man is influenced by his neighbors. Such an influ- 
ence is neither inherently beneficial nor detrimental. It is only a 
remanence, a trail left by the past, or a diffusion from person to 
person. This remanence and this diffusion show man that what he 
is, and everything that he does, says, or thinks, is inserted within 
a history and a community, which are both beyond his control. 
He can influence the present and the future, but he is irremedia- 
bly conditioned by the past through the tradition that makes him 
human. This shows that each man has a responsibility: his actions 
can be reverberated across generations and across his community, 
just as he is now affected by the choices taken by his neighbors 
and the men who contribute to the building of the house of being 
that he dwells in. 


Therefore, the tradition is what the men who contribute to 
build it make it to be: it can be beneficial to mankind as a whole 
when it is built wisely, being grounded in the earth and a faithful 
representation of the Dvotc, but it can also be detrimental if it is 
the product of carelessness, a metaphysics bound to the clouds, 
lacking roots in the earth. An illustration of this fact can be found 
in the work of Michaelis, who argues that the Latin word for God, 
Deus, almost always connotes a plural sense, even when used in 
its singular form, contrary to its French or German equivalent, 
which would unambiguously refer to the one God of the Christian 
faith.°° Such a claim is more convincing in Hebrew, where the 
Deity is designated by the word “Elohim” (o°T>y), which has the 
peculiarity of containing the ending normally reserved for plural 
nouns “-im” (Q°-), which could be interpreted as predisposing the 


38 Michaelis, Johann David. De l’influence des opinions sur le langage et 
du langage sur les opinions. Bremen, 1762: 12. Print. 
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Hebrew speaker to monotheism, as the expression of a multiplicity 
of gods would also use the same word, and therefore be ambigu- 
ous, as if the language itself was reluctant to express the idea of 
polytheism. An opposite example nonetheless seems even more 
convincing: the difficulty of being monotheist if one only speaks 
a language that does not possess any traditional word for “God.” 
Such was the case of the Chinese tongue when the first missionar- 
ies attempted to preach monotheism in the Far-East, and one of 
their first tasks there was to decide how to designate the Deity, a 
problem that continues to this day, as three different names are 
now used by Christian churches, names that were based on words 
designating pagan deities or “spirits,”°? taking root in tradition 
but shifting it away from polytheism. This merely illustrates the 
inertia exerted by the tradition embedded in language, which can 
either be a help or an obstacle to man, depending on the will of 
the builders of this tradition. 


Michaelis mentions another interesting example of this phe- 
nomenon: the Greek word 66&0 [d6xa], which both means “glory” 
and “opinion.” The German scholar argues that this close linguis- 
tic association between glory and opinion would imply that: 


In order to imagine that there could be Glory indepen- 
dently of the favorable judgment that one has of his 
good qualities, it would have been necessary for them 
to forget their language. It would not have been pos- 
sible for the Metaphysician to err so much from the 
common manner of thinking, that he would pretend 
that God enjoys the Glory in the solitude of eternity.1° 


This statement certainly overestimates the power of tradition, which 
can always be escaped if an equally powerful incentive presents it- 
self. It nonetheless provides a good illustration of the effect of the 


39 The three words are KE [tian zhi] (“Lord of the Sky”), # [shén] 
(“Spirit”), and _L# [shang.di] (“Emperor of the Upper [World.]”). See Kim, 
Sangkeun. Strange Names of God: The Missionary Translation of the Divine 
Name and the Chinese Responses to Matteo Ricci’s “Shangti” in Late Ming 
China, 1583-1644. Peter Lang, 2004. 

40 TBA. From the French edition: “pour s’imaginer qu’il puisse y avoir de 
la Gloire indépendament du jugement favorable que l’on porte de nos bonnes 
qualités, il eit falu qu’ils eussent oublié leur langue. I] n’étoit gueres possible 
que le Métaphysicien s’égarat de la fagon commune de penser, au point de 
prétendre que Dieu jouit de la gloire dans la solitude de l’éternité.” From: 
Ibid.*: 25. 
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linguistic tradition, which can both conceal or reveal. 


In order not to fall prey to the dangers of tradition, one must 
first become conscious of their existence and be able to identify 
them. Already in the early 17'" century, Francis Bacon dedicated 
a part of his New Organon to this question, as he described differ- 
ent “idols” that negatively affect the human mind, which he thus 
defined: “The idols and false notions that now possess the human 
intellect and have taken deep root in it don’t just occupy men’s 
minds so that truth can hardly get in, but also when a truth is 
allowed in they will push back against it.”4! Among the four types 
of idols identified by Bacon, two are closely tied with linguistic 
traditions. 


The first type is the “idols of the marketplace” (idola fori), 
designating the impediment caused by “wrong or poor choices of 
words.”** The appropriateness of words handed over by tradition 
is indeed seldom questioned, even though they can influence the 
way man thinks in language. Bacon notes that: 


The idols of the market place are the most troublesome 
of all — idols that have crept into the intellect out of 
the contract concerning words and names. Men think 
that their reason governs words; but it is also true that 
words have a power of their own that reacts back onto 
the intellect . . . When a language-drawn line is one 
that a sharper thinker or more careful observer would 
want to relocate so that it suited the true divisions of 
nature, words stand in the way of the change.*? 


These idols may be seen as groundless signs, a language that is not 


41 Bacon, Francis. The New Organon or: True Directions Concerning 


the Interpretation of Nature. Trans. Jonathan Bennett. Np.:N.p. 2005: 7. 
PDF. Original Latin: “Idola et notiones falsae, quae intellectum humanum jam 
occuparunt atque in eo alte haerent, non solum mentes hominum ita obsident, 
ut veritati aditus difficilis pateat; sed etiam dato et concesso aditu.” From: 
Bacon, Francis. The Works of Francis Bacon. Frommann, 1858: 163. Print. 

#2 Tbid.*: 8. Original Latin: “mala et inepta verborum impositio.” From 
ibid.°: 8. 

43° Tbid.*: 12. Original Latin: “At idola fori omnium molestissima sunt; 
quae ex foedere verborum et nominum se insinuarunt in intellectum. Credunt 
enim homines, rationem suam verbis imperare. Sed fit etiam ut verba vim 
suam super intellectum retorqueant et reflectant . . . Quum autem intellectus 
acutior, aut observatio diligentior, eas lineas transferre velit, ut illae sint magis 
secundum naturam; verba obstrepunt.” From: ibid.°: 14. 
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bound to the ®voic, but rather to the clouds; signs that have been 
handed over through tradition and are now a stumbling block for 
later generations. 


The second type of idols directly related to language and tradi- 
tion are the “idols of the theatre”“4 (idola theatri), an expression 
that designates the mistaken theories or beliefs that come from 
tradition and that are left unquestioned, thereby possibly induc- 
ing false reasonings. Since any combination of signs can be seen as 
a sign itself, the “idols of the theatre” can nonetheless be seen as 
identical to the “idols of the marketplace,” as any theory or belief 
can be reduced to a single sign, implying that any mistaken theory 
might be seen as a mistaken element of language. 


The idols certainly are a redoubtable foe to the thinking man, 
but perhaps more dangerous than the idols themselves, which are 
a blindness induced by tradition, is the obliviousness to tradition 
itself, which can then hold sway over the human mind, as noted 
by Heidegger in Being and Time: 


When tradition thus becomes master, it does so in such 
a way that what it ’transmits’ is made so inaccessible, 
proximally and for the most part, that it rather be- 
comes concealed. Tradition takes what has come down 
to us and delivers it over to self-evidence; it blocks our 
access to those primordial ’sources’ from which the cat- 
egories and concepts handed down to us have been in 
part quite genuinely drawn. Indeed it makes us forget 
that they have had such an origin, and makes us sup- 
pose that the necessity of going back to these sources 
is something which we need not even understand.*® 


Thus, even more dangerous than tradition is the blindness to the 


oS Ibid 13; 

45 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Reprint edition. New York: Harper 
Perennial Modern Classics, 2008: 43. Print; Original German: “Die hierbei 
zur Herrschaft kommende Tradition macht zunadchst und zumeist das, was sie 
»tibergibt«, so wenig zuganglich, da sie es vielmehr verdeckt. Sie iiberant- 
wortet das Uberkommene der Selbstverstandlichkeit und verlegt den Zugang 
zu den ursprtinglichen »Quellen«, daraus die tiberlieferten Kategorien und Be- 
griffe z. T. in echter Weise geschépft wurden. Die Tradition macht sogar eine 
solche Herkunft tiberhaupt vergessen. Sie bildet die Unbediirftigkeit aus, einen 
solchen Riickgang in seiner Notwendigkeit auch nur zu verstehen.” From: GA 
2: 29. 
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effect of tradition, which prevents any attempt at counteracting 
the ill-effects of the idols. 


For the men of the narrative, who arrive in Shinar, the tra- 
dition handed over from Adam is the only one that exists at this 
point. All dwell in the same house of being, which forms a sin- 
gle language. With the advent of man as a historical and social 
being, thrown within a tradition, this language knows an organic 
evolution. Parts of it fall into oblivion and disappear, while others 
remain as they are handed over to later generations. Some are 
transformed, being based on tradition but also being modified ac- 
cording to the will of those to whom they were handed over. Each 
man can only reach a part of the house of being that he inhabits, 
and he thus does not see language in its entirety. The unity of 
language at this point, one language shared by one people, implies 
an unimpeded flow between the different parts of the house that 
are inhabited by different people. The language as a whole is in- 
telligible to any of its dweller with minimal efforts, and the new 
signs that are continuously created can swiftly be spread across 
the whole people. 


This situation of complete intelligibility across the whole hu- 
man population nonetheless further conceals the work of tradition, 
that is, its influence on the mind of men. As Hans-Georg Gadamer 
says: “tradition is a genuine partner in dialogue, and we belong 
to it, as does the I with a Thou.” At this point in the meta- 
narrative, man can nonetheless hardly perceive the effect of lan- 
guage, let alone the effect of tradition itself, as he is thrown into 
a language and a tradition that will only be perceived when they 
“break off,” something that will only occur at a later point. For 
now, language has given men the means to organize themselves 
and to work toward a common goal, but the tradition has failed to 
transmit the lesson of the fall from Eden. As they arrive in Shinar, 
men are not equipped with a proper defense, and the clouds are 
surrounding them. United by a single language, men can see it 


46 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New 
York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 352. Print; Original German: “Denn 
einechter Kommunikationspartner, mit dem wir ebenso zusammengehéren wie 
das Ich mit dem Du, ist auch die Uberlieferung.”” From: Gadamer, Hans- 
Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode: 
Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010: 364. Print. 
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as a tool allowing them to transcend their individual limitations 
and allowing them to organize themselves to further their mastery 
over the earth. Thus, language not only helps them perceive the 
Dvotc, it also helps them develop its counterpart: the Téyvn. 


3.2.3 The rise of the technique made possible by 
language 


Soon after their arrival in the plain of Shinar, in the narrative, 
the descendants of Adam and Eve begin their new life by devel- 
oping a technique that will transform the way they dwell in the 
land: “’Come, let us make bricks, and burn them thoroughly’ And 
they had brick for stone, and bitumen for mortar.”*” In this seem- 
ingly trivial account of an earthly action, we find the hint of an 
inconspicuous and yet important event, whose consequences will 
affect the rest of the meta-narrative. It indeed marks the rise of 
the technique in the life and the world of mankind, a rise allowed 
by language and facilitated by its unicity, which can imbalance 
the equilibrium between earth and world that is crucial for man’s 
unveiling and appropriation of his destiny. 


With men united by one language, the technique can grow and 
change their existence, in both its earthly and worldly dimensions. 
The poiesis is the first and most fundamental technique, as it is the 
source of language, as illustrated by the building of the house of 
being by Adam described in the previous chapter. Here, in Shinar, 
it is a new technique that appears, one that will be used for another 
kind of building: the making of bricks. Such bricks are made from 
the earth, both as the matter composing the universe and as the 
soil on which man walks and on which he dwells. The soil is one, 
continuous like an image of the whole Dvotc, but by putting some 
of it in wooden frames it is formed into “things,” bricks of earth 
that are countable, distinct from the one soil. Burning these blocks 
dries up the moisture in them. It changes their color and renders 
them hard as rock. Bitumen will make them resist the work of 
the skies: it will keep the rain and the wind away from them, and 
prevent time from reclaiming them to the earth. The making of 
the bricks echoes with the potesis used to build the house of being, 
the process that transforms the continuous universe into “things.” 


47 Gen 11:3. 
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Both are examples of the use of a technique. However, just as the 
ability to build signs was shown to be a double-edged sword that 
can benefit mankind but also put him in danger, the ability to 
build material structures will prove to have the same peculiarity. 


Until now, the descendants of Adam were continuously mi- 
grating from the East, living a nomadic lifestyle, dwelling in leather 
tents and sleeping upon the naked earth. Such a lifestyle would 
naturally keep men from building a world lacking ground, one 
based on clouds, as the divine creation would be right in front 
of their eyes at all times. Every day of their lives, they would 
feel the earth with their fingers, smell the plants with their nose, 
hear the leaves dancing with the wind, and taste fresh fruits with 
their tongues. Dwelling in leather tents or stone caves, man would 
still perceive the sky through the blowing wind. Man forms tents 
from the skin of animals, bringing “things” to the world through a 
rudimentary technique, but this use of a technique is driven by a 
necessity, which is to be protected from the overwhelming power 
of the earth and the skies: rain, frost, the sun, animals. Tents are 
ephemeral and the skins used to make them are sufficiently scarce 
to force men to treat them with respect, as something granted 
by the Deity rather than something that man naturally deserves. 
Tents are easily perceivable as present-at-hand, as things emerging 
from the earth and linked to their origin: the creatures, the earth, 
the Mvotc, and the Deity. 


By devising a new technique, construction with bricks and 
mortar, the men of Shinar are thus choosing a new life path, leav- 
ing behind the caves and the tents in order to build things by 
transforming and using the raw earth. The new technique is not 
inherently detrimental to their life, but it can, in this precise case, 
pave the way to an alienation from the Mvotc, thereby leading them 
to abandon the strife of world and earth, which is necessary for 
them to progress on the path toward their destiny. One may ask 
what difference does dwelling in a leather tent or a brick building 
make? An essential aspect of this difference is that the technique is 
“the organization and the organ of the will to will,”** and thus the 
motivation behind the development of a technique is what matters 
to determine its effect. Here, the use of the new technique does 


48 TBA. Original German: “die Organisation und das Organ des Willens 
zum Willen.” From: GA 55: 192. 
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not arise out of necessity, nor does it find its origin in the will 
to ground the world further into the earth. Whether the men of 
Shinar consciously will it at this point or not, the manufacture of 
bricks and the extraction of mortar can become a stumbling block 
on the bridge between their world and the earth. Used blindly, the 
brick structures that can form whole cities may shut man off from 
a direct experience of the earth and the skies, and leave him in a 
predominantly man-made technical universe, with a world severed 
from the ®voic and developing itself as a groundless metaphysics, 
that is, in the clouds. 


Within cities of bricks and mortar, all that men see is the work 
of their own hands, while the work of the Deity, the ®votc, is con- 
cealed and gradually falls into oblivion. The earth slowly comes 
to be seen only as a reserve of material,“ that is, be seen only in 
its potential use as part of a technical enterprise. The earth and 
the skies’ nature are concealed as a result of this process: their 
place in the ®votc, and their relation to the Deity and the des- 
tiny of mankind are forgotten, as they cease to be seen in their 
presence-at-hand, and progressively become mere ready-to-hand 
objects. Such an attitude may even not be driven by a conscious 
will, as man almost always deems himself in control of the tech- 
nique, and this even though, as Heidegger notes, all “control of 
technicity, all claim to wanting to be its master, is. . . only an 
illusion that covers up — pretty badly at that — the meta-physical 
enslavement to technicity.”°° Thus, when man loses sight of the 
earth through his misuse of a technique, he can also lose control 
of himself, and forget the nature of his destiny. Here, we find an 
example showing how language can affect man’s being, his life on 
earth and his world, which are all intertwined. The technique is 
an earthly manifestation of a worldly power arising from language, 
one that is reinforced by its unicity. Such a misuse of a technique 
is precisely what is happening to the settlers of Shinar, as will now 
be seen. 


49 “Bestand,” as “standing reserve” in Heidegger. 

50 Heidegger, Martin. Mindfulness. London: A&C Black, 2006: 152. 
Print; Original German: “Alle neuzeitliche Beherrschung der Technik, jeder 
Anspruch, ihrer Herr sein zu wollen, ist daher nur ein Schein, der die Ver- 
sklavung — metaphysisch verstanden — schlecht genug verdeckt.” From: GA 
66: 173. 
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3.2.4 The building of the tower and of the world in 


the clouds 
They stand in the light, and 
ml arse asus imal aXs yet seek for it. 
rismail ;maser roms ar They touched gold and 


imagined it the sun. 


— §t Ephrem, Hymns on Faith! 


Following the discovery of the new building technique, the 
men declare: “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower 
with its top in the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.”°? 
The fall of Adam and Eve started with words, in the world. Man’s 
fate, however, was sealed with a deed, on the earth: the eating of 
the fruit. In Shinar, the lessons of the fall do not seem to have 
been passed on by tradition, and (hi)story thus repeats itself. The 
earthly construction of the tower will also be linked with profound 
changes in the world’s architecture. The tower of Babel reaching 
the sky from the earth will have a counterpart in the world, one 
that the men of Shinar will also attempt to build, separating the 
world from the earth and basing it on clouds. 


Equipped with their newly discovered building technique, the 
men decide to build a city and a tower. Far from simply being a 
displacement of earthly matter, building is foremost, “by virtue of 
constructing locations, a founding and joining of spaces.”°? As the 
building of the house of signs opened a world, a physical building 


>! Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 191. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 94. 
Print. 
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53 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 
Collins, 2001: 156. Print; Original German: “Deshalb ist das Bauen, weil es 
Orte errichtet, ein Stiften und Fiigen von Raumen.” From: GA 7: 160. 
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also marks the appearance of a place, a location, and the opening of 
a space. Man builds and opens, but this is not the primary way by 
which he is associated with buildings: “man’s relation to locations, 
and through locations to spaces, inheres in his dwelling.”°4 The 
city and the tower are not only architectural works, the demonstra- 
tion of a technical capability: they are the new dwellings of men, 
their new home, the way they will live on the earth. Moreover, 
the building of Babel finds its origin in the technique that arose 
through language, but the construction itself will also become the 
source of a major transformation of man’s language, one operated 
by the hand of the Deity. 


A building is more than a pile of earth, and the tower’s sig- 
nificance transcends its material nature. Heidegger well described 
the nature of building and dwelling, as he pondered this question 
in the ruins of his homeland during and after the Second World 
War.°° A building is a foremost a “thing.” He takes the example 
of a jug to describe the essence of things, something that will help 
us uncover the essence of dwelling: a jug, which is made of an 
earthly wall that opens an empty space made to contain water or 
wine.°© The essence of the jug is nevertheless not limited to its 
capacity to contain: “The jughood of the jug essences in the gift of 
the pour.”®’ This “gift” (das Ge-schenk, something that is sent), 
the essence of the thingness of the thing, is the ability to gather 
within the open space. Heidegger thus poetically describes the gift 
of the jug: 


In the water of the gift there abides the spring. In the 
spring abides the stone and all the dark slumber of the 
earth, which receives the rain and dew of the sky. In 
the water of the spring there abides the marriage of sky 
and earth. They abide in the wine that the fruit of the 
vine provides, in which the nourishment of the earth 
and the sun of the sky are betrothed to each other. In 


4 Tbid.': 155. Original German: “Der Bezug des Menschen zu Orten und 
durch Orte zu Raumen beruht im Wohnen.” From: GA 7: 160. 

55 The heart of Heidegger’s reflection on this subject can be found in his 
brilliant article entitled Building Dwelling Thinking, in Ibid.*: 141. 

56 Tbid.': 10, GA 79: 11. 

57 Heidegger, Martin. Bremen and Freiburg Lectures: Insight Into That 
Which Is and Basic Principles of Thinking. Indiana University Press, 2012: 
10. Print; Original German: “Das Krughafte des Kruges west im Geschenk 
des Gusses,” from: GA 79: 11. 
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the gift of water, in the gift of wine, there abides in each 
case the sky and earth. The gift of the pour however is 
the jughood of the jug. In the essence of the jug there 
abides earth and sky. The gift of the pour is a libation 
for the mortals. It quenches their thirst. It enlivens 
their efforts. It heightens their sociability. But the gift 
of the jug is also at times given for consecration®® 


The gift of the jug is to gather the Dvotc within the space opened 
up by the vessel: the earth, the skies, the Deity, and mortals can 
be summoned through the gift of the pouring. They can be thus 
gathered, but this fact is not always recognized by the man who 
uses the jug to pour. The optimal manifestation of the gift of the 
jug is the libation, when the pouring is a gathering of the ®votc 
dedicated to the Deity, and a witnessing of the manner in which the 
pouring is related to the creation as a whole: the water, the source, 
the earth, the skies and the rest, but foremost its creator. Pouring 
can nonetheless also be done as a profane act, in “everydayness.” 
The gift is then concealed, waiting for someone who will see beyond 
its readiness-to-hand. 


A building, like a jug, is also a “thing.” Dwelling is the gift 
of buildings, like pouring is the gift of the jug. Through the act 
of dwelling of its inhabitants, a building can gather the ®votc in 
its midst, in the space it opens up. A building is formed from the 
earth, which is elevated toward the skies but nonetheless remains 
under them. It shelters man but it can also provide a space where 
the divine can appear, a calm location away from the overwhelm- 
ing force of the elements, in the same manner that the darkness 
are the ideal place to perceive the presence of light. To dwell in 
a building is to let it gather, and to witness its gift, that is, to 


58 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 


Collins, 2001: 170. Print; Original German: “Im Wasser des Geschenkes weilt 
die Quelle. In der Quelle weilt das Gestein, in ihm der dunkle Schlummer 
der Erde, die Regen und Tau des Himmels empfangt. Im Wasser der Quelle 
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Geschenk des Gusses ist der Trunk fiir die Sterblichen. Er labt ihren Durst. 
Er erquickt ihre Mufe. Er erheitert ihre Geselligkeit. Aber das Geschenk des 
Kruges wird bisweilen auch zur Weihe geschenkt.” From: GA 7: 174. 
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perceive in the act of dwelling in it the fullness of the Dvotc gath- 
ered in its midst. Like any other “thing,” the building’s gift is 
nonetheless not always perceived, and man can transform an act 
of dwelling into a simple being-inside a construction, missing the 
presence-at-hand of the dwelling as well as its relation to the rest 
of the ®voic and the Deity. In order to truly dwell, man must stay 
close to the poiesis, as stated by Albert Hofstadter in his introduc- 
tion to Poetry, Language, Thought: “If man’s being is dwelling, 
and if man must look to the way the world fits together to find 
the measure by which he can determine his dwelling life, then man 
must dwell poetically.”°? To dwell poetically means to see beyond 
the readiness-to-hand of the earthly construction: the poiesis, by 
bringing the Mvotc to language, to the world, allows man to per- 
ceive all that is gathered in the space opened up by the building, 
that is, to perceive the wholeness of the ®votc, through the act of 
dwelling. 


The libation is where the jug’s gift is presented in its purest 
form. In what kind of construction does the gift of building find 
its uttermost expression? The temple is what would seem the 
most fitting answer. It foremost is a building, like any other: 
“the temple-work, standing there, opens up a world and at the 
same time sets this world back again on earth, which itself only 
thus emerges as native [heimatlische] ground.”®° The temple is 
nonetheless more than this, as it is consecrated to the Deity. Any 
man-made dwelling opens up a space where a gathering can take 
place: a gathering of the earth, the heavens, and man. This space 
is made from earth, but not really part of it, as it is man-made. It 
is located under the heavens, engulfed in the ether, but it also veils 
the skies to the dweller. It is located within the ®votc, but it is also 
a fruit of the Téyvn. The temple, on the other hand, is a building 
dedicated to the Deity, to which it gives a space within its walls, 
where it can reveal itself. It represents the perfect form, the ideal 
building, as it gathers Dboic and Téyvn together, heaven and earth, 
man and the Deity. The gathering accomplished by the temple is 
not only something worldly, something meta-physical. It is inter- 
twined with the aspects of human life that have the deepest roots 


59 Tbid.': xiv. 
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in the earth: “It is the temple-work that first fits together and at 
the same time gathers around itself the unity of those paths and 
relations in which birth and death, disaster and blessing, victory 
and disgrace, endurance and decline acquire the shape of destiny 
for human being.”®! The temple grounds man, and acts as an om- 
phalos where his cultural world can be anchored into the earth. 
Other buildings, like a granary or a school, can also give a place 
to the Deity among other purposes, but their main raison d’étre 
is to be a ready-to-hand means used for a profane purpose. Only 
the temple has the Deity and the gathering as its raison d’étre. 
Its ideal nature thus explains why villages and cities, no matter 
how large or small, have consistently been built around temples, 
churches and other sacred spaces. 


The city built by the descendants of Adam in Shinar signif- 
icantly deviates from the aforementioned ideal of building and 
dwelling. Here, the city is indeed organized around a central struc- 
ture: “a tower with its top in the heavens,”®” but it is not a temple. 
A temple gathers the earth and skies around man so that he will 
present them to the Deity, to which the space is con-secrated. In 
contrast, the tower of Shinar does not gather, but is rather meant 
to conquer. Men built a structure “that touched the stars and 
thought they might be able to climb the skies with it.” To climb 
the skies is to leave the earth, to reject the home that has been 
given to man, in an attempt to free himself from a facticity per- 
ceived as limiting the range of his actions and the extent of his 
dominion. The structure is meant to reach the heavens. It is 
meant not only to touch the clouds, but to tower over them as 
well, thereby denying the influence of the skies over mankind, and 
denying the necessary grounding of the world, in the earth. 


The effect of the tower is similar in both the narrative and the 
meta-narrative, in the earth and in the world. It is a cutting off 
from the earth, taking the form of an escapism: man heads toward 
the heavens, that is, toward the clouds.® As a temple or a church, 
the tower is where the spiritual focus of the people is drawn, but 
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contrary to them, it leaves no space to gather man and the Deity, 
the earth and the heavens: it is a temple dedicated to man himself, 
not meant to gather anything besides his own ego. It attempts to 
dominate or even deny the other elements of the Dvotc, by using 
an architectural trick. Man does not wish to gather the earth, he 
therefore attempts to leave it behind through an elevation in the 
ether. He does not want to gather the skies, he will thus tower 
over them, above the clouds, thinking he would thereby nullify 
their influence. He does not want to submit himself to the divine 
authority, he will thus try to replace the Deity, making the tower 
an idol to himself, so high and imposing that it would not be 
possible for men to ignore it, like the sun in a clear blue sky. 


The tower therefore gives the men of Shinar an illusory sense 
of power, as they believe that they are masters over themselves. 
Its building is nonetheless a mis-construction, as it perverts the 
nature of building, its “thingness,” by refusing its essence which 
is to gather. Moreover, the work of the builders is not limited to 
a physical building: their endeavor is also extended in the world. 
They intend to build in the world as they built the tower on the 
earth, as they declare “let us make a name for ourselves.” They will 
try to isolate the house of being from the earth, the skies and the 
Deity, denying its capacity to gather, which is part of its purpose, 
part of the reason why it was built in the first place, conjointly by 
Adam and his creator. As was seen in the previous chapter, the 
forging of names contributes to the building of the house of being, 
but it also affects the meta-physical architecture of man’s world. 


Names can affect the order of the world, and this is precisely 
what the men of Shinar seem to intend by making a name “for 
themselves.” Like their physical counterparts, names are construc- 
tions, which are supposed to gather the earth, the skies, and man, 
so as to elevate them toward the Deity. The ideal name would 
thus be the name of the Deity, as an in-vocation from a man 
who is grounded in the earth and gathers the skies before utter- 
ing the name. Through the sacred utterance, he would consecrate 
his dwelling place, that is, his house of being. To make a name 
“for oneself” is therefore a mis-naming, in the same manner that 
the earthly tower is a mis-building. It corrupts the essence of the 
house of being, which is to gather the elements of the ®votc, in a 
world, so as to make it intelligible to man. It is not a mere fall in 
everydayness, which unintentionally leads to an obliviousness to 
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the essence of language. Here, it rather represents an active un- 
dermining of this essence. Just as the tower is meant to conquer 
the heavens and replace the temple as the focus of human life, the 
name forged “for themselves” is not for mere fame, nor simply for 
the affirmation of an identity: this name is meant to conceal the 
Deity’s place in the house of being, and to substitute man’s name 
to the Deity’s as the centerpiece of the world. This name thus is 
foremost the mark of a meta-physical coup, the usurpation of the 
sign marking the dominion of the Deity over all creation, including 
mankind. 


The coup operated by the men of Shinar is nonetheless only 
an illusion: the meta-physical transformation’s sole consequence 
is to cut off man’s world from the earth, and it does not reflect a 
true change of dominion, nor the disappearance of the Deity. Their 
world is only clouded by this action: its meta-physical structure 
does not reflect the reality of the Ovotc, and it leads man into the 
delusion that he is master over himself and over the whole universe 
(as modern men would declare: “god is dead”). The builders are 
here technicians rather than poets: they build language as a meta- 
physical construction, instead of letting themselves be guided by 
potesis, by a growth of language rooted in the earthly phenomenon. 
They also envisioned both the tower and the name as a stable 
foundation for their ambition: “let us make a name for ourselves, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.”® 
Both elements may act as rallying points to keep the people united, 
the tower bringing a physical focal point, while the name acts as a 
meta-physical one. The tower, by its height, would be visible from 
all the land, and be its most imposing structure, ensuring that the 
people will keep it as a reference, no matter how far they stray 
away from Shinar, being forcibly scattered or simply migrating 
from there. 


In the same manner, the name that the men crafted to conse- 
crate themselves as divine would ensure the existence of a common 
identity centered on it, that is, around themselves. The name, 
they may presume, would be carried across the land and across 
the ages through tradition, remaining a permanent spiritual and 
meta-physical focal point bringing the builders and their descen- 
dants together as a people, as a group of men that saw themselves 
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as having succeeded in establishing their dominion over themselves, 
and over the earth and the skies. Both the tower and the name 
are therefore intended to be beacons protecting the legacy of the 
builders from a dispersion. The first is located on the earth, and 
the second in the world, but these men built both their tower and 
their name in the clouds, without a proper ground, and no mat- 
ter whether they believe in it or not; whether they recognize its 
dominion or not, the Deity will not remain idle in front of their 
actions. 


3.2.5 The descent of God and the blindness of man 


Following the building of the city and the tower, the Deity swiftly 
reacts by “coming down” to see the work of the sons of Adam. This 
occurs both on the earth and in the world, in the narrative and 
the meta-narrative: The Deity will enter the earthly city, but also 
enter the worldly house of being and see what they have done with 
the legacy of Adam. This coming down of the Deity is nonetheless 
not a mere anthropomorphic descent of God from the heavens. It 
is also linked with an aforementioned property of buildings: the 
fact that their essence is to gather in front of the Deity. Built 
according to its essence, a building is meant to gather the earth 
and the skies, man and the Deity in the midst of the space it 
opens up. In the case of the city and of its tower, which acts as its 
physical and spiritual center, in particular, man has deliberately 
excluded the Deity from his dwelling, gathering earth and skies 
toward himself alone, thereby attempting to sanctify himself and 
to assert his dominion over the whole creation. With this in mind, 
the “coming down” of the Deity can then be seen as the descent of 
the divine presence, which is to be gathered with the earth and the 
skies, through man who is the dweller of a building. It represents 
a manifestation of the Deity, one that counteracts the denial of the 
divine by the builders both on the earth and in the world. The 
voluntary mis-building nonetheless deliberately leaves no space for 
the Deity to descend to, as the consecrated space is occupied by 
men, who serve as priests of their own self-worship. The Deity will 
therefore have to use a different means to bring back mankind on 
the path of its destiny. 


Having witnessed the decadence of man and of his world, as 
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the creature toppled its creator in order to put himself in its place, 
thereby creating an illusory meta-physical Copernican revolution, 
the Deity points out the origin of the misguided building enterprise, 
declaring: “Behold, they are one people, and they have all one 
language; and this is only the beginning of what they will do; 
and nothing that they propose to do will now be impossible for 
them.”°° The assessment of the reasons explaining man’s straying 
from the path points out a worldly origin, rather than an earthly 
one. It argues that it is because they are all the dwellers of a single 
house of being that they believe themselves to be master over all 
creation. How are the two elements related? 


As previously shown, contrast is necessary in order for some- 
thing to be seen. Here, the unity of the people, through the 
dwellers’ sharing of a single earthly city centered on the tower 
and through the fact that they all dwell in a single worldly house 
of signs centered on their own name, implies an absence of con- 
trast, and therefore a blindness, a lethe. As they have cut off the 
prima causa, the creator, from their world, the fact that there is 
only one people living on earth can lead them to believe that they 
collectively control the earth, and that they can do everything 
they envision. The building of the tower “reaching the heavens” is 
a prime example of such behavior. Without any rival group, and 
with the illusion of the absence of the Deity, their dominion natu- 
rally appears unchallenged, resting on a sure basis. The fact that 
only one language is spoken on the earth induces a similar effect in 
the world. No matter to whom they speak, the utterances of the 
men of Shinar are intelligible to any man dwelling on the earth. 
Language flows unimpeded, leading the descendants of Adam to 
believe that they are masters of the world, like they are masters of 
the earth, as all that is brought to the world, that is, to language, 
is intelligible by all men. If all that can be envisioned by the mind, 
if the whole world is intelligible, man can then be led to think that 
it implies that he knows everything, that his intelligible world rep- 
resents an unadulterated “truth,” and that his world is a perfect 
and complete image of the universe. Without contrast, man can 
hardly conceive that his world is not the only possible represen- 
tation of the universe, and that it might even be cut off from it, 
inducing a meta-physical delusion: the illusion that the control he 
has of his world is equivalent to a control of the universe, of which 


66 Gen 11:5-6. 
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the world is supposed to be a grounded representation. 


Combined together, the oneness of the people and the oneness 
of their language constitute a slippery slope in front of the men 
of Shinar. Having severed themselves from their creator, there is 
nothing to prevent them from falling further and further down, 
toward the abyss of ungratefulness and arrogance. The tower “is 
only the beginning of what they will do; and nothing that they 
propose to do will now be impossible for them.”®’ After placing 
themselves, as a people, in the stead of the Deity, they could con- 
tinue down this road, perhaps choosing one of them and name 
him a god, performing human sacrifices and worshiping idols of 
themselves, made by their own hands. There would be no end to 
their fall, but the statement that “nothing that they propose to 
do will now be impossible for them” only represents the state of 
their delusion, rather than a reality. Even though the Deity has 
been rejected from the world of the men of Shinar, its dominion is 
not affected by this, and it will respond to this second fall of man, 
as it did in Eden, like a father disciplining a troubled child: with 
firmness, love, and a will to teach the way to follow. 


3.2.6 The response 


SPR IT) OT MNT 7D ope? IB yy b3 


Destroy their plans, O Lord, confuse their tongues; 
for I see violence and strife in the city. (Psa 55:9) 


The unity of the inhabitants of the plain of Shinar, as one 
people with one language, is thus the source of a lethe: they dwell 
on the land together without having the possibility to face another 
people. They inhabit the same house of signs without having any 
opportunity to be confronted with another, causing them to be 
blind to the nature of peoples and languages. Unable to step out 
from the house of being that they inhabit, and in which every- 
thing is intelligible, they are not only inclined to overestimate the 
truthfulness of their representation of the universe, that is, the 
truthfulness of their world, but they also are oblivious to the fact 
that they are dwelling in a particular house of being, which is 
not “natural,” but rather the product of a tradition in which the 
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will of their ancestors played a decisive role. They do not see the 
house, and its man-made architecture, but rather only see the uni- 
verse through it, as if looking at the universe through a telescope 
without noticing the lenses and their effect. 


The house of being is man’s environment, which allows him to 
be human, explaining why he cannot abandon it without also losing 
what makes him a human being. Unable to step out of it, or even 
to see that other houses, with other meta-physical architectures, 
are possible, man does not see his own facticity, and especially his 
own limitations. Despite the appearances, his free will does not 
give him full control of the earth or the skies, nor control of his 
world and of his own destiny. But the deity has seen man stumble, 
and is prepared to react: 


’Come, let us go down, and there confuse their lan- 
guage, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech. So the LORD scattered them abroad from 
there over the face of all the earth, and they left off 
building the city. Therefore its name was called Babel, 
because there the LORD confused the language of all 
the earth; and from there the LORD scattered them 
abroad over the face of all the earth (Gen 11:7-9°°) 


This event initiated by the Deity, commonly referred to as the 
“confusion of tongues,” marks the beginning of a dramatic trans- 
formation of language for the men of the biblical narrative, and 
a transformation of the dwelling place of the men of the meta- 
narrative. Before the confusion itself, the men are first scattered 
across the earth, marking the advent of the separation of mankind 
into peoples, firstly delimited by their location. The confusion it- 
self will now be examined in more detail in order to see how it 
affects the dwellers of the house of being built by Adam, and the 
meta-@voic as a whole. 


” 
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3.2.7 The confusion 


The narrative, seen in the light of Church tradition, records that 
the people of Shinar is split into 72 groups, which are then scat- 
tered across the earth. Their unity as a single people is thus bro- 
ken, and the land is now inhabited by 72 different peoples that 
will form the seeds of all future peoples. Each one of them forms 
a “society,” but not one seen in the modern English sense of the 
word. Before the separation, they were one, a society as the sum of 
all individual living on earth. After the event, the concept of eth- 
nic differentiation will emerge: they will form a “society,” more in 
the sense reflected by the etymology of the Icelandic translation of 
this word, pjdédfélag, designating a partnership between members 
of an ethnic group. These partnerships will be sealed with a bond 
stronger than any geographical or ethnic unity, a bond that will 
make them share more than a parcel of earth: language. After be- 
ing scattered, all but one group are made to dwell in a new house 
of signs, a new language. The remaining one is given custody of 
the Adamic language, inheriting the dwelling and the tradition of 
all mankind up until the confusion. For the first time, the unity 
of language crumbles and languages can appear. The members of 
each people will now be united, not only by the fact that they 
inhabit the same location on earth but also by their sharing of a 
world unique to each group: the world opened up by their house 
of being, which is different than the one of any other people. 


A universe with one people, one language, and one world, has 
been transformed by the Deity into one that includes 72 peoples, 72 
languages, and 72 worlds. The worldly realm is no longer composed 
of a single house of being: it is now a village, with 72 independent 
houses, which are like islands of being inhabited by different groups 
of beings. The emergence of these peoples will have a significant 
impact on man’s world. As told by the Lithuanian philosopher 
Antanas Maceina, “the groups of men that are now called ’peoples’ 

. are not an accidental gathering of men thrown together but 
rather an organically evolving entity, having its own life, with its 
own surface and its own depth.”©? They are “a current of spiritual 


6° TBA. Original Lithuanian: “Tos zmoniy grupés, kurias Siandien vad- 
iname tautomis . . . néra atsitiktinio ivykio subloksty zmoniy samburiai, 
bet organiskai iSsivyste vienetai, turj savotiska gyvenima ir savo pavirSiuje, ir 
savo gelmése.” From: Maceina, A. Tautinis Aukléjimas. Kaunas:n.p., 1934: 1. 
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forces, running from the past, through the present, and toward 
the future.” Now, with the multiplicity of houses arising from 
the confusion, the river of man’s tradition is split into a multitude 
of brooks, running to water different lands. 


Each one of the houses of being has a unique architecture, im- 
plying that the world they open is ruled by different guiding princi- 
ples, by a different metaphysics. One group inherits the world and 
the tradition handed down from Adam, prolonging its legacy and 
also continuing to shape it according to the desires of its members. 
All the other groups have to start anew. The narrative is silent 
concerning the origin of the new languages, forcing us to speculate 
in order to uncover the circumstances of their appearance in the 
meta-narrative. Was each language simply given directly to each 
people, as an already-built house of sign, or did each people have 
to go through a building process similar to the one that took place 
with Adam during the onomastic covenant? In other words, did 
the new languages have a divine or human origin? 


The first hypothesis is that each people could have been given 
a blank slate, and have to build a new house from the ground up. 
In this case, the new language would be more closely tied to the 
people’s environment, and its constraints: borrowing a famous ex- 
ample, a people living in the arctic would have many words for 
different types of snow,’! but perhaps no word for the color green, 
while people living in a tropical forest would have many ways to 
describe the different shades of green differentiating plants, but 
no word for ice. Each environment would constrain the meta- 
physical architecture of the house of being, meaning that each 
world is affected by the part of the earth from which it is built. 
Different peoples will see the universe from different perspectives, 
not only because of their physical environment but also because 
their world will be built with a particular metaphysics, a particu- 
lar way to transform the continuous universe into a discontinuous 
set of “things,” organized and hierarchized according to a specific 


Print. 

70 TBA. Original Lithuanian: “Tauta yra dvasiniy jégy srove, i8 praeities 
per dabartj slenkanti j ateitij.” From: Ibid.: 17. 

*l This linguistic cliché has been the subject of controversies, but few would 
deny the fact that a people’s environment influences its language. See Franz 
Boas. “From the Emergence of the Field to the ’Great Eskimo Vocabulary 
Hoax.”’ SIKU: Knowing Our Ice. Ed. Igor Krupnik. New York City: Springer 
Verlag, 2010. Print. 
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architecture. 


The second hypothesis would be that each people could be 
given a language with a pre-defined architecture, a house of be- 
ing already built by the Deity. Both cases can be seen as having 
the same result: each people is given a particular perspective on 
the universe, a world-view characterized by the architecture of the 
house of being that this people dwell in. No matter whether the 
new languages are built by man or received as a gift, the divinely 
ordained scattering and the foreknowledge of the Deity imply that 
in both cases the result may be seen as planned with a sole inten- 
tion: to give complementary views of the universe to each people. 
Any single one of these world-views cannot claim to be “true,” that 
is, a perfect representation of the universe. They are not meant 
to be hierarchized or seen as competing against one another. The 
members of each people can nonetheless claim one thing: that their 
world is their own, that it is something that they share between 
its members alone and that allows them to be human. It is their 
own, but not merely something that they own: “It is not we who 
have language; rather, language has us, in a certain way.”’? They 
own the house of being as much as the house owns them. They 
can shape language, but they are also shaped by it. 


The confusion ends the era when all mankind was united by 
the fact that all men dwelt in a common house of being, making 
all humanity one people, zn one language. From now on, mankind 
is divided into groups, each dwelling in a different house of be- 
ing, and being thrown into a different world. This event is not a 
mere linguistic transformation: if language is indeed the “house 
of being,” what makes us human, the confusion of tongues rep- 
resents more than the creation of a plurality of languages. It is 
an ontological “cata-strophe,” (Kkata-otpoon) in its literal sense of 
over-turning. If language is what allows man to be human, the 
fact that different peoples do not share the same house of being 
could imply that the confusion changes the essence of mankind, 
and that different peoples not only have different manners of ex- 
pressing themselves, but are rather living in different worlds. More 
importantly, they also have a different mode of being, a different 


Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 


Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 24. Print; Original German: 
“Nicht wir haben die Sprache, sondern die Sprache hat uns, im schlechten und 
rechten Sinne.” From: GA 39: 23. 
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“beingness.” This, in turn, implies that the (hi)story of language 
overlaps the (hi)story of the being of beings, and the (hi)story of 
being itself. This question was raised already by Heidegger in Be- 
ing and Time: “What kind of Being does language have, if there 
can be such a thing as a ‘dead’ language? What do the ’rise’ 
and ‘decline’ of a language mean ontologically?””? This question 
is also worthy of being raised concerning the meta-narrative, in 
which the growth of language and languages occurs in harmony 
with the growth of mankind, and its spiritual development. 


The geographical, linguistic and ontological separation that 
follows the construction of the tower should nonetheless not give 
the impression that language creates an impenetrable wall between 
peoples. At this point in the narrative, each people is indeed iso- 
lated by its language. This nonetheless will not remain the case 
forever, as languages have the capacity to evolve and interact with 
each other, as illustrated by Gadamer in the following quote: 


In the same way as with perception we can speak of 
the ‘linguistic shadings’ that the world undergoes in 
different language-worlds. But there remains a char- 
acteristic difference: every ‘shading’ of the object of 
perception is exclusively distinct from every other, and 
each helps co-constitute the ‘thing-in-itself’ as the con- 
tinuum of these nuances — whereas, in the case of 
the shadings of verbal worldviews, each one potentially 
contains every other one within it — i.e., each world- 
view can be extended into every other. It can under- 
stand and comprehend, from within itself, the ‘view’ of 
the world presented in another language’+ 


"3 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Reprint edition. New York: Harper 
Perennial Modern Classics, 2008: 209. Print; Original German: “Welcher Art 
ist das Sein der Sprache, da8 sie »tot« sein kann? Was besagt ontologisch, 
eine Sprache wachst und zerfallt?” From: GA 2: 221. 

“4 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. New York: Bloomsbury Aca- 
demic, 2004: 444-445. Print; Original German: “In einem ahnlichen Sinne 
wie beim Wahrnehmen kann man von der sprachlichen Abschattung< reden, 
die die Welt in den verschiedenen Sprachwelten erfahrt Doch bleibt es ein 
charakteristischer Unterschied, da jede >Abschattung< des Wahmehmungs- 
dings von jeder anderen abschlie®end verschieden ist und das >Ding an sich< 
als das Kontinuum dieser Abschattung mitkonstituiert, wahrend bei der Ab- 
schattung der sprachlichen Weltansichten eime jede von ihnen alle anderen 
potentiell in sich enthalt, d h eine jede vermag sich selbst in jede andere zu 
erweitern Sie vermag die >Ansicht< der Welt, wie sie sich in einer anderen 
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This process, by which languages and worlds collide and fuse will 
be examined in the next chapters, but for now, in the narrative, 
world-views cannot enter into contact with each other yet, and this 
inability precisely is the stated purpose of the confusion: “that 
they may not understand one another’s speech.” The linguistic 
transformation thus could be summarized, in technical language, 
as follows: before the confusion, the language pool of mankind, 
that is, the set of all the signs composing man’s language, was equal 
to the pool formed by the Adamic language. Following the confu- 
sion, the language of mankind has known a considerable growth, 
with the creation of 71 other pools, while the Adamic one remained 
mostly intact. The language pool of mankind is now composed of 
72 subsets not interacting with each other at this point, something 
which implies that there is no overlap between the pools. 


Speakers of the new languages have no memory of being speak- 
ers of the language of Adam, and this language is now unintelli- 
gible to them, as are all other languages. This transformation 
can be visualized as a growing tree, whose stem is the Adamic 
language, and whose peripheral branches are the newly grown lan- 
guages. This world-tree represents the ®voic of the meta-@voic, 
the growth of the world(s) formed by the different houses of being. 
This tree only now begins to branch, but it will continue to grow, 
with these branches growing stronger and more distant from one 
another, allowing the world to cover a greater surface and to cast 
a larger shadow. The rest of the meta-narrative will also tell the 
(hi)story of this world-tree. 


Fig. 10 The young tree. The world-tree was planted 


Sprache bietet, von sich aus zu verstehen und zu erfassen.” From: Gadamer, 
Hans-Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und 
Methode: Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2010: 451-452. Print. 
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in Eden, at the dawn of time, but only after its stem 
has grown out of the soil and been strengthened by the 
passing of the seasons and the work of the skies can the 
tree finally let its branches come out, so as to occupy 
a greater portion of the heavens and receive more light 


and warmth from the sun. 


In the preceding pages, our attention has been focused on 
the most obvious aspect of the event of Babel. The confusion of 
tongues is indeed mostly seen as the emergence of a plurality of 
languages. Here, however, it will be argued that the emergence 
of a plurality of language hides a less noticeable event that is of 
no less importance for the development of man’s language and 
the nurturing of his relation to being in the meta-narrative: the 


emergence of a village of tongues. 


3.2.8 Emergence: the village of tongues 


Drasiai, aukstai 

Pakils balsai: 

Is§aus kita gadyné! 

Uzgims darbai, 

Prasvis latkat. 

Pakils jauna tévyné! 

Ausra naujos gadynés teka: 
Nusvis ir saulés spinduliat; 
Juk nujautimas sirdziai sneka 
Taip aiskiat, linksmat ir 
saldziai. 


Bold, High 

The voices rise: 

Bringing another era! 
Giving birth to works 
Illuminating the times 
Rises the young homeland! 
The dawn of a new era is 
flowing: 

And the sun’s rays are 
shining; 

A premonition speaking 
heartily, 

So clear, joyful, and sweet. 


— Maironis ” 


In order to perceive what is at stake during the confusion of 


75 


tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 


TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai.” Lietuviy klasikinés literaturos an- 
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tongues, beyond it simply marking the appearance of new lan- 
guages, one must first examine what its purpose is rather than its 
direct effects. The stated purpose of the confusion: “that they 
may not understand one another’s speech,” offers us a clear view 
of what is at stake during this event, a view that has nonetheless 
been largely ignored by hermeneuts. In order to properly see what 
this sentence means, we must first allow ourselves to take a small 
detour, to pry into the essence of language, as it will be the key 
unlocking a deeper meaning of the event of Babel. 


One of the clearest and most straightforward insights into the 
essence of language, relevant to the present matter, is given to us 
by Heidegger and can be found in its Zollikon Seminar: “To say 
something as this or that (so and so) is émogaiveoOat, a showing 
of the subject matter by itself. The proper essence [Wesen] of lan- 
guage consists of such saying or showing.””° Language shows, it 
unconceals things to the persons dwelling in this language, this 
house of being. As it was said earlier, to unconceal is to make in- 
telligible, to make man see a vision of the universe by transforming 
it from a continuous but unintelligible unity to a discontinuous but 
intelligible set of “things” in relation with each other. The essence 
of language is thus to give man a vision of the universe and of 
its Dvots so as to make them intelligible. This is the essence of 
language, but as it unconceals, language also has the peculiarity 
of concealing itself. 


Language is a “clearing” (Lichtung), something that uncon- 
ceals some things, while concealing others and itself. The clearing, 
like a clearing in the woods, is a place that opens up a space, where 
things can be seen as it lets light shine in its midst. Doing this 
nonetheless also implies a concealment, as explained in the Basic 
questions of philosophy: 


If we stand in a clearing in the woods, we see only what 


76 For reasons of coherence, the translation has been slightly modified, 


changing the translation of the German word “Wesen”, from “nature” to 
“essence.” Translation from: Heidegger, Martin, and Medard Boss. Zollikon 
Seminars: Protocols, Conversations, Letters. Evanston, IL: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 2001: 142. Print; Original German: “Etwas als etwas so und 
so sagen, ist ein dnogaiveo8a, ein Sich-zum-zeigen-bringen der Sache. Das 
eigentliche Wesen der Sprache ist solches Sagen oder Zeigen.” From: Heideg- 
ger, Martin. Zollikoner Seminare: Protokolle — Zwiegespréche — Briefe. V. 
Klostermann, 2006: 185. Print. 
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can be found within it: the free place, the trees about 
— and precisely not the luminosity of the clearing it- 
self. As little as the openness is simply the unconcealed- 
ness of beings, but is the clearing for the self-concealing, 
so little is this self-concealment a mere being-absent. It 
is rather a vacillating, hesitant refusal”’” 


The clearing therefore operates its self-concealment, but it also can 
further conceal something else: what falls beyond the clearing. If 
a man walks in a dense and dark forest, his surroundings will be 
largely concealed by the absence of light. He will nonetheless have 
a limited vision of his environment, allowing him to continue on his 
path. Reaching a clearing, the man is bathed in the light coming 
from the sun that is now visible in the clear sky. The content of the 
clearing is also now perfectly visible: the clearing unconceals what 
it contains. The dazzling light of the clearing nonetheless further 
conceals the inside of the forest, which now becomes completely 
invisible. The clearing conceals what man could see of the forest, 
and it even can conceal its own existence. A man living in the 
clearing, never having set foot in the forest, might not even notice 
that something exists beyond his well-lit dwelling. The clearing 
unconceals things, but it conceals itself and what lies beyond it. 
Language is very similar to such a clearing. It makes part of the 
universe intelligible, but it also conceals its own work, its own 
effect, and even what intelligibility is. Without any contrasting 
element, language conceals itself and the fact that things can lie 
beyond what it makes intelligible. The essence of language is thus 
both to unconceal and to conceal. It makes intelligible things but 
renders unintelligible others. 


With this in mind, we can return to the purpose of the confu- 
sion: “that they may not understand one another’s speech,” says 
the Deity. The confusion does not take back language from man. 
It does not cancel the intelligibility that he has of his environment, 
but it rather brings non-intelligibility into his world. This event 


"’ Heidegger, Martin. Basic Questions of Philosophy: Selected “Problems” 
of “Logic.” Indiana University Press, 1994: 178. Print; Original German: 
“wir z. B. in einer Waldlichtung stehend oder auf sie stoSend nur das sehen, 
was in ihr vorfindlich ist: der freie Platz, die umstehenden Baume — und 
gerade nicht das Lichte der Lichtung selbst Sowenig die Offenheit nur einfach 
Unverborgenheit des Seienden ist, sondern Lichtung fiir das Sichverbergen, 
sowenig ist dieses Sichverbergen ein bloBes Abwesendsein, sondern zogernde 
Versagung.” From: GA 45:210-211. 
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may not be meant to be a reprisal, a punishment that takes some- 
thing from man in order to impede his capacity to communicate 
with his fellow men. The confusion may not be meant to make the 
men of Babel less than their forefathers, but rather meant to make 
them have something that their ancestors did not have. It may be 
meant to be thought positively: it gives them un-intelligibility, 
without taking back intelligibility, and this gift is a stepping stone 
for man’s progress toward his destiny. The emergence of languages 
is an important event, but mainly as a preparation for the future 
of mankind. For the men of Babel, the confusion foremost marks 
another emergence, the appearance of a contrasting element to the 
essence of language: the un-intelligible. 


The un-intelligible languages that man will encounter are not 
completely concealed: for him, they are not mere noise, nor sim- 
ilar to the sounds produced by animals or his environment. One 
thing is intelligible about them: they are language. They produce 
a contrast with his own intelligible language. This contrast is not 
the “opposite” of language or speech; it is not “silence” nor con- 
cealment but rather represents the non-essence of language. The 
essence of language is intelligibility and its non-essence is unintel- 
ligibility, but what is this so-called “non-essence”? The Badian 
philosopher explains this concept as follows, taking the example of 
the non-essence of truth as unconcealment, which can be paralleled 
with the question of the non-essence of language: 


The proper non-essence of truth is the mystery. Here 
non-essence does not yet have the sense of inferiority to 
essence in the sense of what is general (yotvov. yévos), 
its possibility and the ground of its possibility. Non- 
essence is here what in such a sense would be a pre- 
essential essence. But “nonessence” means at first and 
for the most part the deformation of that already infe- 
rior essence. Indeed, in each of these significations the 
non-essence remains always in its own way essential to 
the essence and never becomes unessential in the sense 
of irrelevant.”® 


78 Heidegger, Martin. Pathmarks. Cambridge University Press, 1998: 


148. Print; Original German: “Das eigentliche Un-wesen der Wahrheit ist 
das Geheimnis. Un-wesen bedeutet hier noch nicht abgefallen zum Wesen im 
Sinne des Allgemeinen (yowov. yévoc), seiner possibilitas (Erméglichung) und 
ihres Grundes. Un-wesen ist hier das in solchem Sinne vor-wesende Wesen. 
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The non-essence is an inferior essence in the sense that it preserves 
the essence in itself but denies it. In the case of language, this 
means that the non-essence of language, the unintelligible, still 
preserves the essence of language: it is potentially intelligible; it 
is a language in the full sense of the word and not a meaningless 
noise. It preserves it, but nonetheless denies it: it is a meaningful 
language, whose meaning is denied, rendered unintelligible. The 
non-essence reveals itself to be a preservation and a denial of the 
essence. The non-essence of language reveals itself as preserving 
the essence of language: it is identifiable as potentially intelligible, 
meaningful, but it nonetheless remains unintelligible. 


Furthermore, the non-essence is also a de-formation, in the 
sense that it can break the yoke of an overwhelming essence. Man 
is indeed formed by language, through its essence, that is, through 
its intelligibility. As it was seen earlier, this “formation” can blind 
man to its own effect on him, and render him unable to perceive 
the limitations of both his language and himself. The non-essence 
is like the broken jug, whose broken nature fractures the everyday- 
ness of its use, and its readiness-to-hand. Thus, the non-essence 
is not “non-essential” is the sense of “superfluous” or “of little 
use.” On the contrary, the non-essence is necessary in order for 
the essence to be clearly seen. The broken jug is a de-formed jug, 
but it is not a useless jug. It cannot be used to pour liquid, but it 
nonetheless can show the nature of the jug, its “jugness.” 


The essence of language is to be a self-concealing unconceal- 
ment. It reveals things while hiding itself. It reveals what is in the 
clearing it opens, but further conceals what lies beyond it. The 
non-essence, on the other hand, is also an unconcealment, but one 
of a different nature: it unconceals the existence of a world be- 
yond the clearing. It breaks the blindness that leads man to think 
that the clearing is all that there is. The non-essence, in itself, 
does not give man a complete view of his own facticity, but it does 
bring a contrast. In the present case, for example, the emergence 
of the non-essence of language does not unconceal the nature of 
the clearing, nor the light itself (as a source of vision), but the un- 
intelligible nevertheless unconceals the fact that other languages 


» Unwesen« besagt aber zunachst und zumeist die Verunstaltung jenes bereits 
ab-gefallenen Wesens. Das Un-wesen bleibt allerdings in jeder dieser Bedeu- 
tungen je in seiner Weise dem Wesen wesentlich und wird niemals unwesentlich 
im Sinne des Gleichgiiltigen.” From: GA 9: 194. 
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are possible, and that the language that man speaks is not “natu- 
ral” to mankind. The other languages are not intelligible, but the 
conscience of their mere existence can give man a sight of what 
lies beyond his house of being: not only that something more is 
possible, but also that his language, that is, his own dwelling, is 
shaping him. It gives him the ability to be, but it also constrains 
him, in ways he has yet to fully perceive. 


The non-essence of language thus complements the un-concealment 
brought on by the essence. The two nonetheless do not stand as 
equals, as mere opposites. The essence is the positive, what is 
set forth, installed, whereas the non-essence is the denial of the 
essence, its removal. This idea is explained by Heidegger, not 
directly concerning language, but rather concerning the relation 
between “rising” (Aufgehen), as a positive element, and “setting” 
(Untergehen), as a negative one, in an interpretation of the 16*® 
fragment of Heraclitus: 16 pt) Sdvov note THc &v Tig AdOO1,”? “How 
can one hide from that which never sets?”°° He notes that: 


Everywhere, the positive precedes the negative. Not 
only in the domain of affirmations and negations, but 
rather in all “determinations.” How could there be a 
negation if nothing was first determined/defined, that 
is, if there was no positum, a positive that can be denied 
and “taken away” by a negation. With only the “taking 
away,” no beginning is possible.*! 


If the non-essence of language is the denial of its essence, that is, 
the denial of intelligibility, the essence must then have precedence 
over the non-essence: intelligibility must precede unintelligibility. 
The intelligible must have been set forth before the appearance 
of the un-intelligible, as without it, there is nothing, no “things,” 
but rather only the continuous oneness of the Dvoic. Without 


GA 55:44. 

80 Hippocrates, and Heracleitus. Hippocrates, Volume IV: Nature of Man. 
Trans. W. H. S. Jones. London; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1931: 479. Print. 

8! TBA. Original German: “Uberall geht das Positive dem Negativen vo- 
ran, nicht etwa nur in der Ordnung des Bejahens und Ver-neinens, sondern in 
allem >Setzen< iiberhaupt. Wie sollte je eine Ver-neinung sein k6nnen, wenn 
nicht zuvor etwas gesetzt ware, also ein positum und ein Positives, das sie, die 
Verneinung, dann weg- und absetzt. Mit dem Ab-setzen allein gibt es keinen 
Beginn.” From: GA 55: 155. 
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the intelligible, the un-intelligible cannot be and even less be rec- 
ognized as unintelligible. On the other hand, the intelligible can 
emerge without the unintelligible. The essence can arise, and even 
must arise, before the un-essence,®* making the un-essence some- 
what “unessential” (Unwesentlich) in the sense that it is not a 
prerequisite. Without it, the essence is nonetheless still somewhat 
deficient, as the absence of contrast conceals it. The relation be- 
tween the intelligible and the un-intelligible is therefore not to be 
thought of as an opposition between equals, but rather as an un- 
equal complementarity. 


The emergence of the un-essence of language is, at first, very 
unsettling for man, as it shakes the basis of his own being, and 
it can appear to threaten his dwelling and the world that it con- 
tains: “The un-essence of language can in this way be taken up as 
a danger and as resistance, as something that compels a constantly 
new assertion of the essence against the un-essence.”®? This un- 
nerving experience is only the first effect of the emergence of the 
un-essence of language. The perceived danger paves the way for a 
strife, which will be a source of unconcealment. 


Before examining the strife and its outcome, it is also im- 
portant to note that the emergence of the unintelligible occurs in 
two distinct forms. The separation of mankind into 72 peoples is 
indeed accompanied by another distinction: one of these peoples 
will conserve the lingua adamica, and the tradition formed from 
the time of Eden, while all the others are given new languages. 


For the custodians of the Adamic tradition, the unintelligible 
appears as an outlying emergence: man is not thrown into the 


82 It should nonetheless be noted that the un-essence is not simply what 


is not the essence, that is, a non-essence. It rather represents the denial of 
this essence. For example, the un-intelligible is not the non-intelligible, as in 
the case of the former, the intelligibility is possible but merely denied, whereas 
in the latter it is simply impossible: there is no thing that could become 
intelligible. 

83 The translation (Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” 
and “The Rhine.” Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 60. Print.) 
has been modified, changing the translation of the word “Unwesen” from “cor- 
rupted essence” to the more literal “un-essence,” as it better reflects the original 
meaning in the context in which it is mentioned here. Original German: “Das 
Unwesen der Sprache kann so als Gefahr und Widerstand ergriffen werden, als 
Zwang zur standig neuen Bewahrung des Wesens gegen das Unwesen.” From: 
GA 69: 64. 
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emerging environment. The new languages are kept distant from 
him, and they are indecipherable. The members of this people 
are immersed in the same facticity as the one in which they were 
before the confusion, but something foreign has been brought to 
their horizon, something perceivable but non-accessible, as man is 
at this point unable to render the other language(s) intelligible. 
As custodians, they may appear privileged, as if they were spared 
from the consequences of the confusion. But nothing indicates that 
these men were placed in this position because of their own merit 
or virtue. Furthermore, the custody of the first language is not 
inherently more enviable than the building of the new ones: the 
two groups are not hierarchized, and the separation rather only 
constitutes a preliminary set-up laying the groundwork for the 
future development of mankind’s relation with its essential being. 
The Adamic tradition is not kept as an idol to the past, nor does 
it mark an inherent superiority of what is the most ancient. It is 
kept for a precise purpose, which will be unveiled only at a later 
point of the meta-narrative. 


The other peoples, on the other hand, are thrown into a com- 
pletely new facticity. Their former language becomes unintelligi- 
ble, similar to the other 70 languages by its mysteriousness. The 
Adamic tradition may be forgotten by them, but one thing may 
have remained: the consciousness of the fact that the language left 
at Babel was not just like any other. It was their home, the first 
house that opened up the possibility for man to be human, form- 
ing a continuous tradition built by all the descendants of Adam 
and flowing on the earth like a river running across the land, un- 
der the skies. The peoples have seen new brooks that start to 
flow throughout the earth to quench their thirst, but the first river 
nonetheless conserves a special status: it is the only one that can 
be traced back to the source of man’s being, following his (hi)story 
starting with the advent of language in the garden. For the men 
exiled from Babel, the Adamic house of being may be unintelligi- 
ble, but it still is recognizable as a home and as the source of a 
longing. Now that the emerging element brought by the confusion 
has been identified, its effects and purpose can now be unveiled. 
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3.2.9 Unconcealment: an encounter with the 
un-intelligible 


The heart of the event of Babel may not be the scattering of the 
people, and not even the emergence of a plurality of languages. 
It will be here argued that the cornerstone of the Babel narra- 
tive may be something that is only hinted at, left for us to unveil. 
This piece is the encounter with the unintelligible, that is, the fact 
that each one of the 72 peoples on earth will be confronted with 
something new, something never experienced before: to be face to 
face with someone, speaking to him, without being able to com- 
municate, only hearing an unintelligible speech. This event is not 
directly recounted, but nevertheless certain: each one of the scat- 
tered people will encounter another, after an indeterminate period 
of time. Such an encounter may appear insignificant compared 
to the giant scale of the narrative, which aims at encompassing 
the (hi)story of the creation from its beginning until its end. The 
following pages will nonetheless attempt to show what a profound 
and decisive event it represents for man as an “ontological being,” 
that is, a creature concerned with its own being. This event will 
represent a second ek-stasis for the men of the narrative, one which 
will be a direct result of the confusion of tongues. It will be first 
examined from the perspective of the “custodians” of the Adamic 
tradition. Later, the peculiarities of the other point of view, the 
one of the “pioneers” who are given new languages and are building 
new traditions, will also be scrutinized. 


3.2.9.1 The encounter as experienced by the custodians 


For the men set apart as keepers of the heritage of Adam and of his 
descendants, the confusion of tongues does not seem to radically 
change their world at first: they become a small group among a 
larger humanity, and they stop their construction projects, but 
their language and their world both appear unchanged. The sep- 
aration from the other peoples may bring them a certain sense of 
identity, and perhaps even an impression of superiority over the 
others, as they alone have the privilege of conserving the language 
once common to mankind as a whole. Like all the other peoples 
of the earth, they will nonetheless experience the encounter with 
the unintelligible, with the foreign, an encounter that may uncon- 
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ceal a new portion of their path toward their essential being. This 
nonetheless will only occur if they choose to see it. 


The encounter takes place between the intelligible, that is, the 
essence of the language that they inhabit, and the unintelligible, 
that is, the languages that are inaccessible to them, and which are 
distant houses of being. The ability to recognize the encountered 
peoples as fellow human beings is contrasted with the inability to 
communicate with them, reducing them to mere animals, creatures 
without language. Men are thus faced with two types of persons: 
the ones with whom they share the same house of being, and the 
ones with whom they do not, and whose dwelling remains locked 
to them. This experience is not fruitless, and it brings a precious 
insight that will be best described under the light of the teachings 
of Heraclitus, and their interpretation by Heidegger. 


The encounter between essence and non-essence induces a ten- 
sion between the two, a strife that is not to be thought negatively 
as a destructive conflict between opposites, but rather as a pos- 
itive struggle, a work produced by the action of counter-acting 
forces. This is expressed by Heraclitus, in his usual cryptic lan- 
guage, in the 51** fragment as interpreted by Heidegger: «ai St 
TODTO OVDK icaol MévTES ODSE OLOAOVODOL, ExILELMETOL SE Tac,*4 
“humans do not understand how the One holds itself together by 
way of counter-striving.”®> The essence needs to be in strife with 
its non-essence in order to hold itself together, in order to truly be. 


The birthplace of Heraclitus may have helped to reveal this 
fact through metaphors: he was a native of Ephesus, a city which 
was devoted to the cult of Artemis®® (Apteuic) up until the apos- 


84 Hippocrates, and Heracleitus. Hippocrates, Volume IV: Nature of Man. 
Trans. W. H. S. Jones. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1931: 470. 
Print. 

85 Heidegger, Martin, and Richard Rojcewicz. Basic Concepts of Ancient 
Philosophy. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007: 183. Print. Ger- 
man text: “Die Menschen »verstehen nicht, wie das Eine auseinanderstrebend 
ineinandergeht«” GA 22: 232. 

86 Concerning Artemis: “According to Greek mythology, Artemis, one of the 
more popular Greek deities, was the twin sister of Apollo. Born on the island 
of Delos (or on the nearby island of Ortygia, according to some traditions), 
Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and Leto. Traditionally, she was the virgin 
goddess of the hunt, the protector of the young of all wild animals, and a god- 
dess of human childbirth. Various animals were often associated with Artemis, 
including lions, bulls, rams, deer, and bees. In some locales, Artemis assumed 
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tolic period, as recounted in the book of Acts.” Artemis is de- 
scribed as being equipped with a bow and a lyre, two objects from 
which the nature of the strife can be unveiled. Heidegger thus 
explains: 


‘ 


. whatever is by itself at variance is nevertheless in 
agreement with itself; counter-striving harmony it is, as 
with the bow and the lyre’ [where the ends that stretch 
apart are tensed together, a tension which, however, 
first makes possible precisely the release of the arrow 
and the resonance of the strings, that is: beyng]*® 


The interpretation is focused on the question of being, but the 
phenomenon at work here is not restricted to it. The harmony (as 
Einklang, appovia, or unison), is not “merely superficial agreement 
that exists temporarily and remains without force,”®? but rather 
almost the opposite: “whatever is most intensely counter-striving 


the characteristics of a mother-goddess and was associated with fertility. The 
Romans identified Artemis with the goddess Diana. Although she was wor- 
shipped throughout Asia Minor, Greece, Syria, and even in Rome, Ephesus 
was one of the major centers in the ancient world for her cult. As early as 
the eighth century B.C.E., a small temple to Artemis existed at Ephesus. In 
the late seventh or early sixth century, this temple was replaced with another 
temple. Around the middle of the sixth century B.C.E., a monumental marble 
temple was built at Ephesus for the worship of Artemis, which was destroyed 
by a disastrous fire in the fourth century b.c.E. Rebuilt a few decades later, 
this temple continued to be a center for the Artemis cult until it was aban- 
doned sometime after the fourth century C.E., partially due to the growth of 
Christianity in Ephesus. The temple of Artemis (or, the Artemision), known 
as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world, drew visitors from through- 
out the Mediterranean world who came to offer sacrifices and bring gifts to 
Artemis.” From: Fant, Clyde E., and Mitchell G. Reddish. Lost Treasures of 
the Bible: Understanding the Bible Through Archaeological Artifacts in World 
Museums. Wm. B. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 2008: 354. Print. 

87 Acts 19. 

88 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 111. Print; Original Ger- 
man: “»Nicht verstehen sie [namlich die alltaglich so in ihrem Dasein Dahin- 
treibenden], da8 und wie jenes, was fiir sich auseinandersteht, doch in sich 
tibereinkommt; gegenstrebiger Einklang ist das, wie beim Bogen und der Leier« 
[wo die auseinanderstrebenden Enden zusammengespannt sind, welche Span- 
nung aber gerade den Abschuf des Pfeils und den Klang der Saiten erst er- 
moglicht, das hei®t: das Seyn].” From: GA 39: 124. 

89 Tbid.*: 111; Original German: “Wo der alltagliche Verstand Einklang 
sieht, ist es nur AuBerliches Ubereinstimmen, das zeitweilig besteht und kraftlos 
bleibt.” From GA 39: 124. 
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is fundamentally the harmony of whatever belongs together.” 


The tension provided by the string pushes the ends of the bow 
apart but also pulls them together.?! The harmony, allowing the 
object to release arrows, is created by the strife of these two com- 
plementary forces: the strife not only does not destruct, it creates. 
It opens up new possibilities: the propulsion of a projectile for the 
bow, and musical notes for the lyre. The essence of the strife thus is 
a harmony, as produced by a tension between forces, which unites 
together by keeping apart, or as said by Heraclitus: ev dia@epov 
Eavtw, the One differentiated in itself.°? 


Fig. 11 Tension and contrast. Harmony only emerges 
when there is a strife between opposite forces. Con- 
trary to our intuition, harmony is thus contrary to 
uniformity: a black or a white canvas, or a time of ab- 
solute silence, do not light the heart of man on fire as a 
masterful artwork does. It is when the artist skillfully 
plays with opposites that something more can emerge, 
something that is more than black and white paint or 
a random sound. Within the house of being, with the 
chisel in his hand that allows him to create, man can 
play with the contraries, so as to open up his dwelling 
towards the skies, and be ready to receive the fire from 
heaven. 


°° Tbid.': 111; Original German: “das zuhdchst Widerstrebende im Grunde 
der Einklang des Zusammengehorigen ist.” From GA 39: 124. 

°! GA 55:152: “Zum Wesen des Bogens gehort, da8 die Enden sich zwar au- 
seinanderspannen, aber zugleich auch in diesem Auseinanderstreben zueinan- 
der zurtickgespannt sind.” 

° From GA 55: 31. Tertiary quote: Heidegger quoting Hélderlin, quoting 
Heraclitus. 
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The encounter between the intelligible and the unintelligible 
that follows the confusion of tongues can become the source such 
a strife in which language is confronted to its non-essence. Such a 
strife, however, will only be true to its nature through a bridging, 
that is, through an act of will of man, who decides to set up the 
conditions for the strife. The beginning of the bridging of the 
stat-ions occurs when man accepts to play the role of the string of 
the bow or the lyre: when he realizes that he is the one who can 
put both ends, the intelligible and the unintelligible, in tension. 
Without man linking them, the two are naturally separated, even 
repulsing each other: they are unrelated, not even opposites. 


Man can nonetheless put the stat-ions in tension, acting as a 
string counter-acting the force pushing them away by pulling them 
together. Such a tension occurs when man tries to put the intelli- 
gible and its non-essence in relation with each other, by pondering 
them. Through this, man may notice the similarities between the 
intelligible and the non-intelligible: for example, the fact that the 
other man’s intelligible is his own unintelligible and vice versa, 
thereby showing him that the essence and the non-essence share 
something in common, even though at this point he does not see 
what that is. The tension is harmony (appovia) between essence 
and non-essence: “Not the domain of what rings and resounds, 
but rather the apptoc, the jointure [die Fuge], the one that fits into 
another, where both are joined into the jointure, so that joining 
[Fiigung] occurs.9? Both elements are joined together in a strife. 
This strife, however, remains concealed: a tensed string shows no 
sign of tension by itself. It is a harmony that does not show it- 
self (4ppovin G@avijs), something that is mentioned by Heraclitus 
in the 53°¢ fragment: dppovin amavis maveptic Kpsittwv,** “the 
harmony that does not show itself is more powerful than the one 
that does.” The concealed harmony is a perfect equilibrium that 
brings the essence and the non-essence together as a harmonious 
One, which nonetheless is divided through a quiet strife. The fact 
that it does not show itself makes this harmony invisible to man, 
who perceives everything through contrast. Nevertheless, as man 


°3 TBA. Original German: “nicht der Bereich des Klingens und Ténens, 
sondern der appiéc, die Fuge, dasjenige, wobei eines in ein anderes sich einpaft, 
wo beides in die Fuge sich fiigt, so da® Fiigung ist.” From: GA 55:141. 

°4 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 111. Print. 

% TBA. 
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is the one through which the tension is created, he has the power 
to act on it so as to let the strife appear. 


The quiet harmony of the tensed string can nevertheless be 
perturbed by man, simply by plucking it like a lyre. The plucked 
string reveals the strife, and the tension then becomes apparent, as 
the two forces at play counter-act each other, still harmoniously 
but, in this case, the strife is neither quiet nor invisible. What 
does the plucking represent for the tension between language and 
its non-essence that follows the confusion of tongues? The plucking 
of the string occurs when man focuses his attention on the nature 
of his language, seeing it not only as ready-to-hand but also in its 
presence-at-hand. It occurs when he sees the sign-blocks of the 
house not only as windows showing him the universe but also as 
“things” in themselves. This is allowed by the tension produced 
when his intelligible language is put in relation with the unintelligi- 
ble. Before the tension, the content of his language was only like a 
ready-to-hand object, an invisible part of his facticity. When he is 
confronted with the unintelligible language, he is forced to see the 
unknown as present-at-hand, because the fact that it is unintelli- 
gible renders impossible any ready-to-hand use of this mysterious 
tongue. 


Seeing the unintelligible linguistic content as present-at-hand 
gives him a new insight concerning the nature of sounds, words, 
and sentences. Concealing the meaning of signs, the un-intelligible 
language may help him reveal their nature. After this occurs, man 
will naturally try to apply the insight brought by the vision of the 
unintelligible linguistic content to the intelligible content: he may 
attempt to see the sentences that he utters as present-at-hand, 
and not only as ready-to-hand. The focus on the intelligible, his 
language, is like the pulling of the string, which unbalances the 
two forces by an act of will, as the intelligible content has more 
weight, being both present-at-hand and ready-to-hand. The re- 
lease of the string represents the release of the particular attention 
given to the intelligible: man can now attempt to discern the fun- 
damental difference between the intelligible and the unintelligible, 
shifting his intentionality back and forth from the two ends of the 
instrument, making the strife of the two visible, like the vibrations 
of a string. This movement of intentionality, resembling a gestalt 
switch, induces something more than the visibility of the strife: 
it brings an unconcealment, something never experienced before, 
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just like the first sound emitted by the plucking of a lyre. 


When the ek-stasis caused by the encounter with the unintelli- 
gible is embraced by man through a bridging of the stat-ions, what 
is unconcealed is more than the presence-at-hand of his speech, of 
the particular linguistic content that he uses, or, in Saussurian 
terms: of his langue. The back and forth reflection between the 
intelligible content and the unintelligible one, like a gestalt switch, 
can allow man to see the gap that separates the two, and what 
unites them. From the strife of essence and non-essence, man can 
gain a first glimpse of their union, of what they both share: they 
are langage. Before the encounter, man would only use speech as 
a tool, an easily overlooked part of his facticity. With the tension, 
however, he now has the opportunity to see his speech, his langue, 
as present-at-hand. He may now discover the presence-at-hand of 
the sign-blocks composing his own house and the presence-at-hand 
of the unintelligible sign-blocks from which the foreign house he 
encountered is built. 


The wave produced by the plucking resounds in the mind of 
man, and it makes him see the langage beyond the langue. This 
event is an event of appropriation, whereby man can make lan- 
guage his own, so that he may be master of language as much 
as language is master over him. To see what language is is the 
first step in this appropriation. It represents a sort of Copernican 
revolution by which what were once signifiers now become signi- 
fieds. More than this: language itself becomes a signified within 
the house. This sign, however, is not yet the “house of being” rep- 
resented within itself, as it for now is only visible as an abstract 
idea, the metaphysical concept of “language” in general, rather 
than the house that open man’s world.°° The house of being is 
now more than a ready-to-hand dwelling. It is not only a trans- 
parent window to the universe, a means to perceive the Ovotc, but 
it is also is a visible abode: the house itself becomes apparent, at 
least in its overall external appearance, even if it not recognized 
as a “house of being” yet, and rather only seen as a purely worldly 


°6 The appearance of the house of being within itself, as such rather than 
as “language,” will only come later in the chronology of the narrative. This 
appearance was the subject of the first chapter of the present work: the emer- 
gence of the house within the house is the ek-stasis that opened the doorway to 
the meta-narrative. Man’s dis-covery of the concept of “language” constitutes 
a first step toward the unveiling of language as the house of being. 
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idea. 


The ek-stasis caused by the encounter with the unintelligible 
can thus reveal the existence of the house of being to man. Its 
nature as a “house of being”, and its meta-physical architecture, 
nonetheless remain concealed to him. Furthermore, he cannot yet 
notice the influence of the peculiarities of the house on his facticity, 
as no contrasting element is visible: the other houses are unintel- 
ligible, and their architectures are therefore invisible to him. The 
existence of the house is unveiled, but its nature and inner archi- 
tecture both remain concealed. At a later point, man may become 
able to perceive the fullness of his meta-physical facticity. This 
time, however, has yet to come. 


The unconcealment brought on by the ek-stasis is nonetheless 
not limited to language. More exactly, by unconcealing language, 
the ek-stasis affects more than man’s linguistic capabilities. The 
sin of the builders of Babel was not only to have forgotten the 
Deity but also to have attempted to take its place, seeing them- 
selves as without limits, without boundaries, and able to fulfill any 
of their ambitions. This transgression seems attributed to the ill 
effects of the unity of mankind by the Deity itself, as one people 
speaking one language, leading it to break this unity by confusing 
the tongues and scattering the people across all the earth. This 
event has traditionally been seen as a punishment for the sins of 
men, and a stumbling block on the path of their ambitions. The 
meta-narrative proposed in this chapter advocates for an alterna- 
tive reading of the confusion of tongues, seeing it not as a mere 
punishment, nor as a bridle put on ambitious and blasphemous 
men, but rather as a guidance giving them the opportunity to see 
the source of their transgression. 


Man’s sins find their source in a blindness, the lethe of his 
own place in the universe. In the present case, he saw himself 
as without limits because all that could be brought to his world, 
through language, was intelligible to him. The encounter with 
the unintelligible and the subsequent unconcealment of language 
that comes as a consequence of the confusion can also be thought 
of as a way for man to perceive his own limitations, by facing the 
unintelligible. By witnessing the existence of other houses of being, 
man is given an occasion to witness the existence of other worlds, 
opened by other houses, even though he cannot access them yet. 
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He can thereby see that his world is not the world, and that it 
is only a representation of the universe rather than an objective 
truth. Seeing the unintelligible thus shows man the source of his 
transgression, and it shows him his limitations as well: that he is 
neither creator nor master over the creation, and that the Deity 
is the master of all beings. The confusion teaches him the fear of 
the Deity, which is called the beginning of wisdom or knowledge 
several times in the Scriptures.?” 


The sight of language given by the ek-stasis can also be seen 
as opening up the possibility of a metamorphosis of man’s relation 
with his dwelling: by seeing language inside his house of being, 
man may begin to gain an awareness of his own linguistic facticity, 
an awareness of the fact that language provides the conditions for 
him to be a human being, something that represents the first step 
in a journey that may one day lead him to see language as the 
“house of being” rather than as mere language. As a result of this 
newfound awareness, he may see his language under a new light, 
and strive to make his speech reflect the depth of its nature: not 
indulging himself in idle talk (Rede), but instead making each one 
of his utterances a true saying (Sage), that is, a poiesis bringing 
the ®votc into words, into man’s world, words deeply grounded 
into the earth, into the truth of the phenomenon. 


The ek-stasis thus lays two paths in front of man, and he is free 
to choose which one he will take. The first is the bridging, which 
was described in the previous pages: a path leading to an increased 
awareness of the nature of the universe in which he is thrown, and 
leading him to a metamorphosis into an “ontological” being. The 
other path is the leaping, which can be chosen without seeing what 
it entails. On this path, man is also given sight of the other houses 
of being, but he does not look at them, that is, does not identify 
them as dwellings like the one that he dwells in. The existence of 
these houses is then considered to merely be a background noise 
associated with creatures that do not “possess” language, mere 
animals. No tension is thus created between the essence and non- 
essence of language, and therefore no unconcealment occurs, as the 
non-intelligible is not identified as being related to the intelligible. 
The speech produced by the other peoples is not even identified 
as being non-intelligible, because the privative prefix in this term 


°7 Pro 9:10; Pro 1:7; Psa 111:10. 
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presupposes a relation. For them, it is simply noise, as only they 
possess language. Unable to perceive their house of being and 
the facticity it induces, the leaping men thus remain in the same 
mindset that led to the construction of Babel: their own language, 
tradition, and metaphysics are perceived by them to be natural, 
universal among “true” humans, and the only possible ones. They 
not only remain affected by the blindness of the men of Shinar, 
thinking themselves as without limits, masters over themselves 
and over all creation, but they are also at risk of aggravating it. 


Indeed, the fact that the custodians have been set apart from 
the other peoples may lead those who leap to consider themselves 
as inherently superior to those who have not been entrusted with 
the custody, as they alone received the inheritance of their com- 
mon ancestors. The Adamic language would then be in danger of 
being wrongly sacralized, put above the others, becoming itself an 
idol. Like the “idols of the marketplace” (idola fori) of Francis 
Bacon,?® the language of Adam could be seen as perfect, as al- 
lowing flawless representations of the universe, leading man to see 
the representation as more important than the represented, that 
is, to think that the world would be equivalent to the universe 
as a whole. This would represent a cutting off of the world from 
its earthly roots, a separation from the phenomenon. Considered 
perfect, the “possession” of the Adamic language and of the world 
it opened up by the members of this people would seem to render 
futile any attempt to continue the building of a world more deeply 
grounded in the earth, a better world, or its extension. 


Leaping would therefore induce a spiritual lethargy, with men 
giving up on any strife for spiritual progress because they would 
already have been chosen and set above other peoples, dwelling 
in a house of being whose perfection would grant them all the 
knowledge they would need. The Adamic language might even 
become the object of a cult: not only be a metaphorical idol like 
the tdola fori, but a real idol, with words and names placed higher 
than what they represent, and men killed for uttering a holy word, 
too holy to be spoken by those deemed unworthy of its sanctity. 


The leaping custodian is thus in danger of falling even deeper 
than his forefathers. His leap makes him miss the transformation 
experienced by the man who bridges the stat-ions: he remains an 


8 See § 3.2.2. 
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ontic being, someone who is blind to his facticity and who is un- 
able to see the house of being that he inhabits, as he is engulfed in 
the everydayness and readiness-to-hand of language. The destiny 
of this man is nonetheless never completely sealed beforehand: at 
each point in time, he has the opportunity to go back to choose 
the other path, and to join the other men over the bridge, thereby 
progressing on his walk toward the dis-covery of his essential be- 
ing through an appropriation of his language, his dwelling, and 
through a the realization of the mistake of the men of Shinar. 


3.2.9.2. The encounter as experienced by the pioneers 


The pioneers, that is, the men belonging to the 71 peoples that 
have been given new languages and new traditions during the con- 
fusion of tongues, experience a slightly different ek-stasis, as com- 
pared to the custodians. The heart of this ek-stasis, the encounter 
with the unintelligible, remains very similar, and it will thus not 
be re-described further. The major difference between the two cat- 
egories of men set apart by the confusion is their (hi)storical role: 
the custodians are guarding the source, the original language, tra- 
dition, and world, while the pioneers are set off on a journey, far 
away from it, so as to clear new parts of the earth, and build new 
worlds upon them. 


The very concise nature of the narrative once again forces us 
to attempt to fill some missing elements so as to better see the 
work and purpose of the confusion of tongues. By bestowing new 
languages to the pioneers, the Deity gives them a basis upon which 
new worlds can be built. The pioneers will have to continue their 
edification, through poiesis if they root them in their new earth, 
or through pure imagination if they base them on clouds. What- 
ever path they choose, the statement of the narrative declaring 
the inability for the peoples of earth to communicate with each 
other nonetheless implies one thing: that the pioneers must have 
lost their ability to speak the Adamic language. It is important 
to notice that this nevertheless does not imply that they have 
“forgotten” it altogether. As we have seen, language is not to be 
considered as a property, or a mere tool that could be used and 
simply put away, but rather is to be seen as a dwelling. The pio- 
neers have been cast out of the house of being built from the time 
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of Adam, and they are now in a new dwelling, probably made by 
their own hands from a divine foundation. Not being able to dwell 
in the Adamic house does not entail any obliviousness to it. They 
do not dwell in it, and they are unable to speak and be spoken 
through the first house, but they may still remember the fact that 
it was their home, the first dwelling of mankind, a place built by 
their forefathers. They are now in exile in a new part of the earth, 
and in a new world, because of their transgression. Far away from 
it, they may nonetheless still remember it and see the source from 
whence they came. Their past dwelling now lies far away, but it 
may still be visible from their new house of being, waiting to be 
re-dis-covered at a later stage of the meta-narrative. 


3.2.9.3 Babel as an exile in preparation for a 
homecoming 


Both custodians and pioneers have been given a specific role to 
play by the Deity, a role which has yet to be revealed. The sep- 
aration of the peoples into these two groups lays the groundwork 
for a future event, but they are each already given a mission to 
fulfill, both of which will be found necessary for this future event 
to occur. Although it may appear to be so, the custodians are 
not given a privilege by conserving the Adamic language, and the 
exile of the pioneers is not a punishment. This exile will later be 
found to benefit mankind as a whole. Men will not only benefit 
from the novelty of the new houses, but also from the distance 
placed between the pioneers and their original home. The exile 
will itself resemble an ek-stasis, a productive alienation. By set- 
ting the pioneers on a journey far away from home, the Deity is 
thus offering mankind a precious gift, rather than a chastisement. 
The German professor accurately describes such a phenomenon in 
his commentary on Holderlin’s Andenken (“Remembrance”): 


The sojourn in the foreign and the alienation in the 
foreign must occur so that in the foreign what is one’s 
own can begin to shine. This distant light awakens the 
distant affection for what is one’s own. The hesitation 
begins. The forbearance becomes strong. Shyness pen- 
etrates all behavior. The search for what is one’s own 
has found its basis. It is not a selfish, unbound look 
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around. The search for what is one’s own is appro- 
priated through the shyness before the remoteness of 
what is one’s own. The sea voyage thus falls under the 
hidden law of the homecoming to what is one’s own.?? 


Here may lie the key to the event of Babel: it is a departure to the 
foreign, which ultimately will lead to an appropriation of the home. 
Would this then imply that the pioneers are the ones who are priv- 
ileged? To think this would be to miss the larger picture painted 
by the narrative, in which, as we shall see, the separation between 
custodians and pioneers is not to be seen as separating mankind 
according to their merit or their transgressions, but rather as a 
necessary step for the accomplishment of man’s destiny. The pio- 
neers are sent away from the house of Adam, thereby gaining an 
external view of it. But the house would not stand if there were 
no man dwelling in it, thus showing the complementarity of both 
groups. 


Besides the strife of the essence and non-essence of language, 
the confusion of tongues sets up another tension by giving men a 
vision of something far away from them. This tension is a Fernweh 
for the custodians, that is, a longing for the foreign, for what is 
far away. It is not a sign of boredom nor a desire for escapism: it 
rather is the sign of the realization that one is called to explore, 
to expand one’s horizon and one’s world. For the pioneers, it is 
a Heimweh, a longing for the home: not a homesickness, nor a 
nost-algy,!©° but rather a desire to return to the source, to what 
is one’s own. This tension is foremost a driving force, leading 
man to re-flect, that is, to look back toward the source while 
moving forward, away from it. Man is engulfed in the flow of the 
Dvotc, going forward in time, but he also needs to remember and 


°° TBA. Original German: “Der Aufenthalt in der Fremde und die Befrem- 
dung in der Fremde miissen sein, damit am Fremden das Eigene zu leuchten 
beginnt. Dieses ferne Leuchten erweckt die entfernte Zuneigung zum Eigenen. 
Die Zogerung beginnt. Die Langmut wird stark. Die Scheu durchstimmt alles 
Verhalten. Das Suchen des Eigenen hat seinen Wesensgrund gefunden. Es 
ist kein eigenstichtiges, ungebundenes Umherspiiren. Das Suchen des Eigenen 
ist durch die Scheu zuvor der Ferne des Eigenen tibereignet. Die Meerfahrt 
steht so unter dem verborgenen Gesetz der Heimkehr ins Eigene.” From: GA 
52:175-176. 

109 The Ancient Greek word vootoAyia is a compound word, composed of 
vootoc, which designates a “homecoming,” and of the word éAyoc, which means 
“pain.” The nostalgia is originally a longing for the home. 
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to search back for the source, otherwise his world would not grow 
to be a better representation of the Mvotc, but only a groundless 
meta-physical construction. 


The pioneers are pathfinders, as they explore earth and worlds, 
and the custodians provide an anchor for them, a lifeline that can 
allow them to come back to the source after having received the 
insights of the foreign. The success of this mission is dependent 
on the will of man, who at every instant is confronted with the 
choice: either to seize the opportunity by bridging or to let it pass 
away by leaping. The first choice, the one of re-flection, by a being 
concerned with its being, marks the emergence of a consciousness 
of his belonging to the Dvotc, of being a part of it and having a 
part in it, as an actor and not just as a passive onlooker. Man can 
realize that he is an extension of the Dvotc, like the flow of a river, 
and if his consciousness is sufficiently clear, he will see himself as 
belonging to a river that “can never forget the source, because 
in flowing, that, in issuing from the source, it itself constantly is 
the source and remains the locality of its own essence.”!°! The 
meaning of the episode of Babel will nonetheless only be revealed 
in its entirety when the mission given to both custodians and pi- 
oneers is fulfilled, something that will only happen much later in 
the chronology of the narrative. This future event will occur at 
the same earthly location, which will then be known by another 
name: Babylon.'°* The narrative will nonetheless first take us to 
Mount Sinai. 


101 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister.” Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1996: 138. Print; Original German: “Der Strom kann als 
Strom, d. h. als die Wanderschaft, niemals die Quelle vergessen, weil er 
str6mend, d. h. quellend, selbst standig die Quelle ist und die Ortschaft seines 
Wesens bleibt.” From GA 53: 173. 

102 Even though there is no distinction between Babel and Babylon in He- 
brew, “Babylon” being the Greek name of “Babel,” the name “Babel” is almost 
exclusively used to refer to the city at the time of the construction of the tower 
and the subsequent confusion of tongues. The name “Babylon,” on the other 
hand, commonly refers to the city during the time of the empire and the cap- 
tivity. 


Chapter 4 


The Sinai episode 


Centuries after the confusion of tongues and the scattering of Ba- 
bel’s population, according to the biblical timeline, each house of 
being composing the worldly village has taken root in a different 
part of the earth. Each house has continued to grow, following the 
growth of the people it shelters. The custodians remain in charge 
of the heritage of Adam, while the pioneers explored and con- 
quered the rest of the earth, with each people developing its own 
peculiarities, its own tradition differentiating it from the others. 


At this point in the biblical timeline, the narrative now focuses 
our attention almost exclusively on the custodians, who are also 
then known as the Hebrews. The fate of the houses dwelt in by the 
pioneers will for now be put aside. The third ek-stasts of the meta- 
narrative, the one that will be described here, will nevertheless 
not only be experienced by the custodians. All the peoples of the 
village will indeed at some point know its effects. For the most 
part, this third ek-static experience will be shared by all, and the 
description given of it by the narrative will thus be generalized to 
all peoples in the meta-narrative. 


The present chapter will therefore describe the Sinai episode, 
during which the written word makes its first appearance in the 
narrative. It is also the time when the custodians, the Hebrews, 
first receive another custody: the custody of the first written law, 
revealed by the Deity to Moses. The first of these two events 
does not occupy an important place in the narrative. It will, how- 
ever, have a significant impact on man’s entire world in the meta- 
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narrative, an impact that will be felt all across the village and 
profoundly affect it, and so not only during this episode but also 
during the rest of the meta-narrative as a whole. It will constitute 
a new stat-ion toward which the divinely guided vehicle will be 
driven: a transition from an exclusively oral language toward one 
that combines orality and literacy. The nature of the houses of 
being within the village will thereby be deeply transformed. They 
will cease to be straw houses that depend on man’s constant and 
unwavering support in order for their walls to stand. They will 
become solid structures, which will still be affected by the work 
of time, the effects of the heavens, but significantly less than be- 
fore. Written language will change the dynamics of the houses, 
allowing them to be preserved relatively intact, and passed on as 
inheritance, even if neglected by careless individuals or even entire 
generations. Their size will also be greatly expanded, changing 
man’s relation to his dwelling, and thus the place of language in 
his life. 


The second event, on the other hand, already constitutes one 
of the high points of the narrative, one which is still widely known 
in our modern world. Its effect on the world of the narrative will 
be equally noticeable. Before this event, divine commands had 
already been given to man, such as to Adam in the garden, or to 
Noah following the flood, but men failed to preserve them within 
the house of being, notably due to their oral nature, which implied 
the necessity of a permanent and uninterrupted transmission. The 
commands fell into oblivion, thereby annihilating the chances that 
future generations would follow them. The written law that will 
appear here will provide a remedy to this problem, by giving man 
a law, as an altar carved in the rock, which will become the center 
point of the house in which it is revealed. 


Language is nonetheless only the vehicle taking man on the 
path, rather than the path itself. The transformation of the houses 
of being, at the heart of this ek-stasis, is only a means aimed at 
offering man a new, different opportunity to open himself up to 
his essential being, that is, to realize the nature of his destiny and 
to accomplish it. The most fundamental effect of the appearance 
of literacy associated with this ek-stasis will be the way it affects 
man’s relation to his own temporality. By making man’s world 
more stable, and making him able to see the unchanged relics of 
the world of the men who have already been reclaimed by the earth, 
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literacy will give him an opportunity to see beyond the presence 
(spatial and temporal) of his own existence, to see that the ®voic 
and divine being are not limited to this presence, and that past, 
present, and future form a whole of which he is part. This will 
give him a new chance to reveal a novel aspect of his own being, 
and thereby also an aspect of his destiny. 


4.1 The narrative of the Sinai episode 


A long time has passed since the events of Babel. Joseph, son of 
Jacob, settled in the land of Egypt with his brothers, and their 
descendants formed the Israelites. They lived a life of servitude 
until God liberated them from the yoke of Pharaoh with the help 
of his servants Moses and Aaron. On their way to the Promised 
Land, they receive their first written Law. This event ushers a 
new era in the biblical (hi)story: the age of the written word. 
This new era nonetheless was not brought on by a single, punctual 
event: the revealing of the Law and its writing down rather was 
a long process that took place across decades. The examination 
of the becoming of the first written law in the following pages will 
thus be somewhat different than the readings done in the previous 
chapters. Rather than closely examining a few chapters of a book, 
we will have to provide a more general overview of the becoming 
process that mainly takes place in the second half of the book of 
Exodus (Exo 20-40), and we will also have to ponder the question 
of the origin of writing itself, about which the Scriptures are silent. 


The first direct reference to writing in the narrative occurs 
in the book of Exodus,! soon after Moses led the Israelites out of 


' In the Septuagint, the first reference to the existence of writing is in 


Exodus 5:14, when the Israelites are still in Egypt. A verse speaks of ypappateic 
[grammateis], usually translated as “taskmaster” in the context of this verse, 
but which literally means “scribe.” It thus appears in the book of Exodus: “So 
the people were scattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt, to gather 
stubble for straw. The taskmasters were urgent, saying, ‘Complete your work, 
your daily task, as when there was straw. And the foremen of the people 
of Israel, whom Pharaoh’s taskmasters had set over them, were beaten, and 
were asked, ‘Why have you not done all your task of making bricks today, as 
hitherto?”’ (Exo 5:12-14). The RSV-CE translates two different Greek words 
as “taskmasters.” Only the second occurrence translates a word related to the 
work of scribes and writing: ypapupateic. The other translates an unrelated 
word: épyodi@Ktor [ergodidktai] The original Hebrew word, as given by the 
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Egypt. On their way to the Promised Land, they are attacked by 
a desert tribe, the Amalekites. With the help of God and Moses, 
the Israelites prevail, and God commands Moses to “write this as 
a memorial in a book and recite it in the ears of Joshua, that I will 
utterly blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven” 
(Exo 17:147). This is the first explicit mention of writing and 
books.® It would seem logical to assume that Moses was already 
literate at the time he was ordered to write what will here be called 
the “memorial book,” but the text is completely silent concerning 
the origin of writing among the Hebrews. Before examining the 
significance of the writing of the memorial book, the problem of 
the origin of writing within the context of the biblical narrative 
will thus first be examined. 


The rabbinical tradition holds that Abraham wrote religious 
texts, using them to teach his son Isaac,* but no elements of the 
narrative support the idea of an ancestral use of the written word. 
Writing also does not seem to originate among the Hebrews, but 
rather among Gentiles. Indeed, if this important technique had 
been invented by the Hebrews or been received as a gift from God, 
it would seem very unlikely that the narrative would not mention 
such an important event. Therefore, it may precisely be because of 
this that no writing is ever mentioned before the memorial book: 
writing exists, in its true sense, only when God commanded that 
something be written. In the narrative, writing begins in Sinai. 
Coming back to the memorial book, which marks the appearance of 
the written word, the context of its writing can now be examined: 


Then came Amalek and fought with Israel at Rephidim. 


Masoretic Text, is TW [Sotér], normally simply designating a kind of official 
distinct from a scribe (which is 7510 [sopér]), but cognates in several other 
Semitic languages are also directly related to writing: Akkadian [Sataru], Syriac 
ae [Str], or Arabic >b~ [satara], all three meaning: “to write.” The word may 
thus be considered to be a first reference to the existence of writing, but its 
indirect nature makes it somewhat unsatisfying. 

7 “TAD LWT CNRS oO) THOS yD MNT AND myia- os TT TWN 


Ow non pony TDTNS MAS” (Exo 17:14). 

3 The word book D0 [séper] does not here refer to a modern bound book, 
but could potentially represent any written text in the form of a tablet, a 
papyrus or a scroll. 


* See: “a2 prsv> wetim obo 1 Tam mn Sean apy ands One 
From: APIA THT Tn mwa mb an ya maby jo mwa yw. N.p., 
1862: 37. Print. (1.3 DDD MTay mS a"a7) 
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And Moses said to Joshua, ‘Choose for us men, and go 
out, fight with Amalek; tomorrow I will stand on the 
top of the hill with the rod of God in my hand’ So 
Joshua did as Moses told him, and fought with Amalek; 
and Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the 
hill. Whenever Moses held up his hand, Israel pre- 
vailed; and whenever he lowered his hand, Amalek pre- 
vailed. But Moses’ hands grew weary; so they took a 
stone and put it under him, and he sat upon it, and 
Aaron and Hur held up his hands, one on one side, 
and the other on the other side; so his hands were 
steady until the going down of the sun. And Joshua 
mowed down Amalek and his people with the edge of 
the sword. And the LORD said to Moses, ‘Write this 
as a memorial in a book and recite it in the ears of 
Joshua, that I will utterly blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven’ (Exo 17:8-14°) 


The last verse, mentioning the purpose of the book, appears to be 
paradoxical: how can Moses write a book concerning Amalek’s at- 
tack against the Israelites, and at the same time the remembrance 
of Amalek be blotted out? Since the Israelites are later explicitly 
ordered to “remember what Amalek did to you on the way as you 
came out of Egypt” (Deu 25:17°), the most plausible explanation 
would be that the blotting out would happen at a later point. 


The purpose of the book nonetheless seems clear: writing 
is used so that the treachery of Amalek will not be forgotten. 
This tribe would later become the arch-enemy of the Hebrews. 
Haman, the villain of the book of Esther, was the descendant of 
an Amalekite king, and King Saul was ordered by God to wipe 
them out of the face of the earth, men, women, children, and cat- 


5 boa 2win Oy WA TN) oT aT Bsteoy ond poy xan 
NS OT ONT Tw AAT WN TOY 382 -Day IN popvD OPT NS] OWI 
WN Wy 7AM) FOS Mw PoAya ondT>? owA PS TWND ve wy 
“D1: poy Tag 2 me WN) ONT? 371 FT Twa OA WN MNT) TpII7 
AyD NS IDEM TAM) FTN) Sy awe enn ww yay TIN o> Tw 
jay MN) PORES wT woe) we NATTY TN PT TM ITN TN TN 
MAND Vw ISD Oy WD yIaT MNT aD nw ON TIT TAN) DIT BS 
O° NOM Poy ADINY AM” (Exo 17:8-15). 

6 “D798 DONNSD TIS Pony 7 MBP TWE MX TDI” (Deu 25:17). 
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tle,’ but he failed to do so, and he was as a result rejected by God. 
The fact that this event is the first to be put to writing could 
be explained by examining the story of one of Amalek’s forefa- 
thers: Amalek is a descendant of Esau, Jacob’s brother.® Jacob 
took hold of Esau’s heel in the womb, prefiguring the taking of his 
brother’s birthright, and Amalek attempted to reverse this situa- 
tion by striking the Israelites’ tail: “Remember what Amalek did 
to you on the way as you came out of Egypt, how he attacked you 
on the way, when you were faint and weary, and cut off at your 
rear all who lagged behind you; and he did not fear God. (Deu 
25:17-18°). This cowardly attack, aimed at the weakest elements 
of a group of slaves in exile, has a particular significance, which 
may explain why it was chosen to be the first event to be remem- 
bered in writing: it is the first encounter between the descendants 
of Israel!? and the ones of Esau, between the people of God, and 
the people he hated. 


The exit from Egypt marks the beginning of Israel as a nation 
aimed toward the Promised Land, which will become theirs. Only 
three days after their exit did they encounter the Amalekites who 
will for generations deny their right to the land. The memorial 


% 84.20. 

8 When Esau and Jacob were in the womb, struggling, it was revealed to 
their mother that: “Two nations are in your womb, and two peoples, born of 
you, shall be divided; the one shall be stronger than the other, the elder shall 
serve the younger” (Gen 25:23) (2) Jaw22 (ora) [ora] "wv my TT TN 

STyS say 37) TAS? oxdn oxy TIE? Pid nx”) . Soon after Esau’s 
birth “his brother came forth, and his hand had taken ee of Esau’s heel; 
so his name was called Jacob” (Gen 25:26) (“MINK 777 TOS 88> TD7 INN) 


:OM& nwa my Dw S pas apy rw x77] Wwy apa”). After tricking 
Esau and gaining his birthright, Jacob and Esau parted ways for many years, 
and after met only once, so as to reconcile themselves. Following this, Jacob 
fought the angel of God and prevailed, earning the name “Israel.” His sons 
later formed the twelve tribes that would become the Israelites. The judgment 
of God concerning Esau is as follows: “I have loved Jacob but I have hated 
Esau; I have laid waste his hill country and left his heritage to jackals of the 
desert” (Mal 1:2-3) (Quoted in Rom 9:13; “DATON8) TT? TAS DDS HATS 


SmNID WP") -DPyTTNS BAR] MANOR) apyrd Ww my sion anany m3 
Pate mind indorny) mee POMS DWNT’). God hated Esau and his 
descendants, among which are the Amalekites. 

9 TTID TP IWS Ov END ODNNSD 77S Pope 7 Mwy TwE Ms TiDT" 
coToy sot 857 2 py oe Poms eel i "2 any” (Deu 25:17-18). 


10 Descendants of Jacob and Esau probably met during their reconciliation, 
but at that time Jacob had yet to become Israel. 
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book will thus serve as a warning for future generations, so that 
they would not have mercy on the descendants of Esau, something 
that would ultimately cause King Saul to be rejected by God." 
Therefore, writing first becomes a tool for the remembrance of 
history: not one made to help them glorify the past, otherwise, 
the first book could have been dedicated to God’s wondrous signs 
in Egypt, but rather one made to help them prepare the future. 
History as a teaching, history as a law, two English words that 
would be united in Hebrew: the Torah (771M). 


On the third month of the Exodus, the Israelites then arrive 
at Mount Sinai. Moses alone is allowed to speak to God on the 
mountain, and after an elaborate ritual, the members of his people 
are then ready to receive the revelation of the Law, directly from 
the divine voice. After hearing the Ten Commandments, the peo- 
ple is unable to stand the powerful presence of God. Its members 
thus ask Moses to act as a mediator, as he alone seems able to en- 
dure the divine presence: “you speak to us, and we will hear; but 
let not God speak to us, lest we die.” (Exo 20:19!7). The people 
then stands afar off, and Moses alone receives the new set of laws. 
He receives the laws orally, and orally also does he first transmit 
them to the people, who acknowledges their authority: “all the 
words which the LORD has spoken we will do.” (Exo 24:3!3). Im- 
mediately after this, Moses writes all these laws into a book that 
is usually called by scholars the “covenant code.” The Torah then 
begins to take form. Commenting on this passage, St Augustine 
makes a comparison with the Pentecost,'4 as in both cases, God 
comes with fire. The two events nevertheless show a significant 
difference. In the first, the people is afraid and it refuses the prox- 
imity of the divine, whereas in the second, the Apostles welcome 
the tongues of fire.!° 


Following this, God commands Moses: “Come up to me on 
the mountain, and wait there; and I will give you the tables of 


111 Sa 15:7-11. 

le “DB oy jay 72775R) mw Way ON IDI myo VON)” 
(Exo 20:19). 

13 6: Typ] MIT WB AWS OID7T-2D” (Exo 24:3). 

14 Lienhard, Joseph T. ACCS: Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
InterVarsity Press, 2014: 109. Print. 

15 Acts 2:3. Furthermore, in the second case, the writing is not done on 
tablets of stone, but rather in the heart of men. 
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stone, with the Law and the commandment, which I have writ- 
ten for their instruction.” (Exo 24:12'°). Once on the mountain, 
Moses first orally receives detailed instructions for the building of 
the tabernacle and the laws establishing the Levitical priesthood. 
Moses stays forty days on Mount Sinai, at the end of which he 
receives the tablets. Information is scarce concerning their ap- 
pearance, or the way they are carved and received. The book of 
Exodus only mentions “the two tables of the testimony, tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God” (Exo 31:18!"). The book of 
Deuteronomy nonetheless gives us more information: 


And the LORD gave me the two tables of stone writ- 
ten with the finger of God; and on them were all the 
words which the LORD had spoken with you on the 
mountain out of the midst of the fire on the day of 
the assembly. And at the end of forty days and forty 
nights the LORD gave me the two tables of stone, the 
tables of the covenant. (Deu 9:10-11'8) 


From this, it is thus known that the tablets were written by the 
“finger of God,” an anthropomorphic metaphor which the Cate- 
chism of the Catholic Church explicitly interprets as designating 
the Holy Spirit.'® 


The narrative also gives us an indication concerning the text 
that was carved on the tablets: it is the Ten Commandments that 
were given orally to the people down of Mount Sinai. Two more 
pieces of information are also given: the material out of which the 
tablets were made, and their name: the “tables of the covenant.” 
The material and the name are both powerful signs showing that 
this alliance was made to be stronger than the covenant established 
with Noah, which was made orally, with a fleeting rainbow as its 
sign. The sons of Noah indeed quickly disregarded this covenant, 


16 ay nAocns 92 many) og mm Ian Os aby nwaK Oy mim TN 
:onind smand TW MISAMT MINTY (Exo 24:12). 

17 «:orTby pasya rand yax nnd maya nnd wi” (Exo 31:18). 
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man mind DSNT nhb "2U-MN soy mm 103 nb 6 Ovary) oF OyaIN” 
(Deu 9:10 11). 

'9 Bordwell, David. Catechism of the Catholic Church Revised PB. London: 
A&C Black, 2002: 162. Print. (§ 700). 
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building the tower of Babel and denying God. Therefore, this time, 
the covenant is sealed with a stone, made to last forever, and the 
terms of this alliance are written down so that they would neither 
be changed nor be forgotten. 


The pious descendants of an impious generation would there- 
fore still be able to find back the Law, contrary to the case of 
the previous covenant. Previously, indeed, if only one generation 
failed to transmit the Law, later generations would then be unable 
to recover it. Unfortunately, while God and Moses were estab- 
lishing this covenant in stone, sealed by a physical object, the 
Israelites were rejecting their creator, who transcends the material 
universe, to favor a physical idol, made of gold by the hands of 
men. Unable to see the one who transcends the physical world, 
they settled for what was easy to grasp, with both their mind and 
their hands. Down from the mountain, Moses thus arrives in sight 
of the Israelites’ camp, and their infamous golden calf: 


And Moses turned, and went down from the mountain 
with the two tables of the testimony in his hands, tables 
that were written on both sides; on the one side and 
on the other were they written. And the tables were 
the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables. When Joshua heard the 
noise of the people as they shouted, he said to Moses, 
“There is a noise of war in the camp.” But he said, “It 
is not the sound of shouting for victory, or the sound of 
the cry of defeat, but the sound of singing that I hear.” 
And as soon as he came near the camp and saw the 
calf and the dancing, Moses’ anger burned hot, and he 
threw the tables out of his hands and broke them at 
the foot of the mountain. (Exo 32:15-197°) 


We are here given a last information concerning the tablets: they 
are carved on both sides (A772Y "Wr). Most commentators do 
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not seem to have paid attention to this, but the fact that such 
a detail is also mentioned concerning the scrolls appearing in the 
visions of both Ezekiel?! and S' John? should convince us that it 
has a particular significance. Commenting on Ezekiel, S' Gregory 
the Great sees the two-sided nature of the scroll as a symbol for 
the interpretation process: 


It is also said, concerning the scroll: it was written on 
the inside and the outside. The sacred scroll has been 
written on the inside by allegory, on the outside by 
history. On the inside, by the spiritual intelligence; on 
the outside, by the simple meaning of the letter, fitting 
for the weak in spirit. On the inside, because it gives 
a promise of the invisible; on the outside, because it 
establishes the order of the visible by the rectitude of 
its precepts. On the inside, because it offers a guaran- 
tee concerning the celestial; on the outside, because it 
teaches how to make use of the terrestrial things, wor- 
thy of contempt, or how to escape from the desire they 
induce.?? 


Gregory’s interpretation has deep implications, but the opistho- 
graph has also been seen as a symbol of the fullness of the mes- 
sage given.?4 Following both of these tracks, it can be argued that 
the nature of the tablets may perhaps also be a sign that the Law 
cannot be grasped in its fullness, and that its understanding is 
tied to a process. The text would never be visible in its entirety, 
and one would have to rotate the tablets while remembering the 


21 Eze 2:9. 

22 Rev 5:1. 

23 TBA. (The following French translation was consulted for reference: Pope 
Gregory I, and Charles Morel. Homélies sur Ezéchiel. Editions du Cerf, 1986: 
371. Print.) Original Latin: “De quo adhuc libro subditur: Qui erat scrip- 
tus intus et foris. Liber enim sacri eloquii intus scriptus est per allegoriam, 
foris per historiam. Intus per spiritalem intellectum, foris autem per sensum 
litterae simplicem, adhuc infirmantibus congruentem. Intus, quia invisibilia 
promittit; foris, quia visibilia praeceptorum suorum rectitudine disponit. In- 
tus, quia coelestia pollicetur, foris autem quia terrena contemptibilia qualiter 
sint, vel in usu habenda, vel ex desiderio fugienda, praecipit.” From: Gregory 
(The Great). Sancti Gregorii Pp. I magni romani pontificis homiliarum in 
Ezechielem prophetam libri duo — liber primus. n.p., n.d. N. pag. PDF. (§ 
9.30). 

24 Keil, Carl Friedrich. Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968: 51. Print. 
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other side to fully know the commandments. This reliance on the 
fallible human memory would nonetheless make this grasp always 
fleeting and imperfect. It would also show that the understanding 
of the Law is set in time and space, and perhaps also show that 
a community of interpreters is needed: two different persons can 
each see a side of the tablets, so they could, in theory, understand 
the whole law if there were no impediment in their communica- 
tion, and if their horizons were perfectly fused. This hypothesis 
will be further examined in the meta-narrative, and it will thus be 
left aside in order to return to the narrative itself. 


By the sound of his voice, God made his commandments 
known, and by their voice also did the Israelites make their trans- 
gression known to Joshua and Moses: “It is not the sound of shout- 
ing for victory, or the sound of the cry of defeat, but the sound 
of singing that I hear.”?> It is not the strong shout of a people 
eager to receive the Law, nor the cry of a humble people afraid 
of its burden, but rather the singing of a foolish and impatient 
people. They were already bound by the orally ratified command- 
ments, but before receiving the physical symbol of this alliance 
they already rejected it, prompting Moses to shatter the seal of 
this broken covenant. For S* Augustine, the golden calf shows 
that “the Law, when grace gives no aid, makes transgressors and 
exists only in the letter.” Contrary to the people, however, God 
is patient: 


So Moses returned to the LORD and said, “Alas, this 
people have sinned a great sin; they have made for 
themselves gods of gold. But now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin-and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written.” But the LORD said 


25 The verse contains a wordplay that is not perceivable in translation, and 
which may have a particular significance. According to the Septuagint, Joshua 
does not hear the sound of singing, but rather the “sound of the beginning 
of [a banquet of] wine” (gaviv éapyovtwv oivov). In the Hebrew text, the 
same root word is used for “shouting,” “the cry” and “singing” (N39), a word 
which can also mean “to answer,” or designate a choral response. Some, as 
Aloysius Lippomanus, have read this passage following this alternative meaning 
(Aloysius Lippomanus. Catena in exodum ex auctoribus ecclesiasticis plus 
minus sexaginta, tisque partim Graecis, partim Latinis, connexa. Paris, 1550. 
Print. Original Latin: “vox eorum qui respondeat fortiter”). 

26 Lienhard, Joseph T. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. Inter- 
Varsity Press, 2014: 142. Print. 
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to Moses, “Whoever has sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book. (Exo 32:31-33?7) 


Moses’ intercession is reminiscent of Abraham’s, when he inter- 
ceded for Sodom.?® God’s answer is the same in both cases: he 
will destroy the wicked and spare the innocent. It is remarkable 
that here again writing is at the center of Moses’ plea. The book 
would seem to refer to the “book of life,” which is mentioned in 
the Psalms and the Apocalypse.?? An old Latin version of this 
passage, quoted by S' Clement, also supports this interpreta- 
tion by explicitly referring to the book. What is this book of life? 
St Augustine mentions the idea that it could be a record of the 
lives of all human beings. For him, it represents “a certain di- 
vine power, by which it shall be brought about that everyone shall 
recall to memory all his own works, whether good or evil”?! In 
the same book, the bishop of Hippo also tells us that “it sym- 
bolizes His predestination of those to whom eternal life shall be 
given,” but he also defines it as the “infallible prescience” °? of 
God. St Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, sees the book as a 
metaphor,** nonetheless describing a theological reality: “the in- 
scription of those ordained to eternal life.”?4 St Augustine’s idea 
of prescience or foreknowledge is certainly appealing, but hard to 
apply to the exegesis of Moses’ intercession. St Thomas’ hypoth- 
esis, on the contrary, would seem far more in adequacy with the 
passage: the blotting out from the book meaning that one would 
not be welcomed in eternal life. Such a simple explanation would 
nevertheless not clarify the need to use such an obscure metaphor. 


spa sous) NDT, ANON TET OPT NBD Spy IPN TAT DY Meh oN 
TINT BND TS TIBOR NPT STON) ONO RBATON TAP) 27p TON 
2 BOM TTS “S-NOM TWN uP menos mit” (Exo 32:31-34). 

?® Gen 18:22-33. 

29 Notably: Rev 3:5; Rev 13:8; Psa 69:28. 

30 Menzies, Allan. The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Volume IX — Recently Dis- 
covered Additions to Early Christian Literature. New York: Cosimo, Inc., 
2007: 245. Print. (ch. 53). 

3! Schaff, Philip. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: First Series, Volume II 
St. Augustine: City of God, Christian Doctrine. New York: Cosimo, Inc., 
2007: 434. Print. 

32 Thid.: 435. 

33° Aquinas, Thomas. Summa Theologica, Part I (Prima Pars). Indore: 
Kartindo.com: 465. Print. (24.1). 

34 Thid.: 471 (24.3). 
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The book of life may therefore not only be a metaphor or a 
symbol. It may not merely refer to the divine foreknowledge, as 
argued St Augustine, but, in the words of St Thomas, rather refer 
to the “knowledge of God,”*° that is, the sum of all knowledge 
of creation. In this case, the blotting out would not only mean 
that one would not inherit eternal life but also that one would be 
erased from being as a whole, in the past, present and future. This 
hypothesis would raise a perplexing question: can God completely 
erase things from the book, that is, can God deliberately forget? 


The dialogue between God and Moses keeps some of its mys- 
tery. It is nonetheless clear that God here gives the Israelites 
another chance to be redeemed. Two new tablets are to be made 
on his command: 


The LORD said to Moses, “Cut two tables of stone like 
the first; and I will write upon the tables the words 
that were on the first tables, which you broke. 

. So Moses cut two tables of stone like the first; and 
he rose early in the morning and went up on Mount 
Sinai, as the LORD had commanded him, and took in 
his hand two tables of stone. . . . And the LORD 
said to Moses, “Write these words; in accordance with 
these words I have made a covenant with you and with 
Israel.” And he was there with the LORD forty days 
and forty nights; he neither ate bread nor drank wa- 
ter. And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten commandments. (Exo 34:1-28°°) 


New tablets are made, but these are not identical to the previ- 
ous ones. They are both made of stone, but the first tablets were 
hewed and carved by God himself, probably from a rock on the 
top of Mount Sinai, whereas Moses crafted the second ones him- 
self, taking the material from outside the sanctified ground of the 


35 Thid.: 465 (24.1). 
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mountain. This marks a distanciation of God from the Israelites: 
Moses interceded for them, and therefore his responsibility toward 
them is increased. He is more than ever the mediator between 
God and his people, as God refuses direct contact with this spir- 
itually adulterous generation, even in writing. Only the words of 
the Law remain as a thread linking creature and creator, but this 
link comes with two levels of intermediation: Moses, and writing. 
The nature of this intermediation will be further analyzed later, 
in our examination of the meta-narrative. 


Following the carving of the second tablets, the Israelites are 
then finally given the seal of their renewed alliance. The tablets 
are to be placed in the Ark of the Covenant as a testimony for 
all generations. The rest of the Law, giving the details of all the 
commandments, laws and statutes of YHWH, are progressively 
written down by Moses. The different texts that were mentioned 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy were all written down by the hand of 
Moses, with the exception of the first tablets, which were written 
by God himself. This collection of texts would then be edited and 
organized to form what is now known as the Torah, the Penta- 
teuch. According to tradition, and references in other parts of the 
narrative,®” this work was done entirely by Moses, with the excep- 
tion of the writing of the last verses of Deuteronomy describing his 
death, which are said to have been authored by Joshua. 


This survey of the appearance of writing shows that this new 
medium immediately acquired a central place in the biblical narra- 
tive. It was introduced and used by divine command, showing that 
the written word has a special role in God’s plan for his people. 
Writing did not start with Moses, but it waited for him to take its 
full place in the narrative, and it is through the events described 
in the previous pages that the meta-narrative of the emergence of 
literacy can be uncovered. 


37 The verses supporting a Mosaic authorship of the Torah are numerous: 
2 Kin 21:8, 1 Chr 15:15, 1 Chr 22:13, 2 Chr 24:6, 2 Chr 33:8, 2 Chr 34:14, Neh 
1:8, Neh 8:14, Neh 10:29, Mal 4:4, Mat 8:4, Mat 19:8, Mat 22:14, Mar 1:44, 
Mar 7:10, Mar 10:4, Luk 5:14, Luk 20:37, Luk 24:27, Joh 1:45, Joh 5:46, Joh 
7:19, Joh 7:22, Joh 8:5, Act 3:22, Act 15:21, Act 26:22, Rom 10:5, Rom 10:19, 
2 Cor 3:15, Heb 9:19. 
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4.2 The meta-narrative of language in the 
Sinai episode 


The exodus from the land of Egypt is one of the most well-known 
episodes of the Old Testament. At this point, the narrative has 
chosen a narrower focus than the one of the book of Genesis, setting 
aside the global (hi)story of mankind to give us a more detailed 
account of the life of one of the 72 peoples created during the event 
of Babel: the Hebrews. In the meta-narrative, this group will be 
seen as the direct descendant of the “custodians” mentioned in the 
last chapter, that is, the people that kept custody of the Adamic 
language, which has now evolved to become what is known as the 
Hebrew language, the language used to write the major part of the 
Old Testament narrative itself. 


With the confusion of tongues, the unique language of hu- 
manity was split into 72 languages, with each one representing an 
isolated set of signs, cut off from the others. The Adamic house 
that sheltered all mankind was thereby replaced by a multitude 
of dwellings, populated by a fraction of the descendants of Adam. 
Language, then, had no unity. It formed a series of insular sub- 
sets, each representing an independent tongue, with a peculiar, 
embedded tradition. When the Hebrews leave their life of servi- 
tude behind in Egypt, however, the linguistic situation is certainly 
not as clear and simple: many years have passed, and the people 
has experienced migrations and contacts with other groups, the 
Egyptians in particular, who already formed a powerful nation 
that seemed to be master over a large region of Earth. Other peo- 
ples had similar experiences: the other houses were built further, 
and formed new structures, whereas some of their other parts col- 
lapsed and fell into oblivion, as they lacked the constant support 
that they needed in order to remain, standing. 


The narrative is silent concerning the first contacts between 
languages and traditions, something that could interpreted as an 
isolation of the various houses of being of the meta-narrative dur- 
ing this period. The Hebrews, and Moses in particular, probably 
mastered the Egyptian language, and he perhaps even knew it 
better than the language of Adam. The wisdom of the narrative, 
which keeps this question concealed for now, will nonetheless be 
followed, and the houses will be considered as isolated from one 
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another at this point. The question of their interaction will only 
be examined in the next chapter, when these linguistic contacts 
are first explicitly described by the narrative. For now, our at- 
tention will be focused on the most prominent transformation of 
language contained in the Sinai narrative: the emergence of the 
written word, which marks the transition from an exclusively oral 
language to one that includes both orality and literacy, a transition 
that will deeply affect the village of being of the meta-narrative. 
First, in order to uncover the meta-narrative of the emergence of 
literacy, the nature and peculiarities of an exclusively oral language 
will nonetheless be characterized, as it constitutes the environment 
prevailing before the emergence. Several aspects of the appearance 
of writing will then be examined: its effects, purpose, and impact 
on the life of the Hebrews, and on mankind as a whole. 


4.2.1 Language and orality 


But they sat down by the 
hearth, old folks with the 
children, remembering 
tales that in another time 
they heard with their own 
ears from old, grave 
people 


Bet, pas krosnj atsisédes, 
Senas bocius su vaikais 
Atsimines pasakoja, 

Kad anais latkais 

Savo ausimis girdéjes 
Nuo senu, rimty Zmoniy 


— Maironis °° 

In order to perceive the significance of the emergence of liter- 
acy, one must have a clear vision of what it complements: orality. 
Even though every one of us has an instinctive and cultural knowl- 
edge concerning the nature of orality in our earthly lives, its nature 
in the meta-narrative is far less obvious, and this is why it will be 
examined here, before exploring the meta-narrative of the advent 
of literacy itself. One must first clearly perceive the nature of the 
oral word itself, and the nature of its relation to language in gen- 
eral. Then only may the peculiarities of the village during the era 
when orality held sway over it be perceived, in the meta-narrative. 


38 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai” Lietuviy klasikinés literatiros an- 


tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 
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Finally, once the oral nature of the village of being has been ad- 
equately perceived, the impact of the emergence of literacy can 
then be unveiled. 


The Ancient World has, it would seem, always closely asso- 
ciated language with the mouth, as reflected by the names desig- 
nating this concept: may [S4pah], the lips in Biblical Hebrew,°? 
or yA@oou [glossa], the tongue in Koine Greek. The Chinese 
ideograms associated to language, both in classical and modern 
Chinese, unsurprisingly also follow this line of thought: the mod- 
ern word for “language” (a — [yt yén]), for example, contains 
three instances of the character for “mouth” (H [kéu]). The house 
of being of the oral era seems to be considered the “original” form 
of language, in the narrative as well as in our world(s). It could 
seem very natural for men to equal language with the fruit of the 
mouth, as it is in oral speech that man first tastes the joy of lan- 
guage, long before he learns its other forms. It can nonetheless be 
noticed that the mouth is not the only element necessary for man 
to communicate orally: the ear is as indispensable as the mouth, 
but it is hardly to be found in the etymological roots of the concept 
of language across the world, perhaps revealing that the produc- 
tion of speech is more valued than its reception.?? Saussure, like 
many of his contemporaries, considered that speech represents the 
“true” form of language, as opposed to writing, in particular.*! 
The emergence of writing, as seen in the narrative, will give us 
an occasion to ponder the relationship between oral and written 
language, and the validity of the claim of the superiority of the 
oral over the written, as it is reflected in the meta-narrative. In 
order to do so, and in order to see how writing transforms the 


39 Gen 11:9: the “confusion of tongues” literally is the “confusion of the 


lips.” Modern Hebrew, on the other hand, commonly uses pw: “tongue.” 

40 The aforementioned words used in the Ancient World nonetheless do not 
seem to have designated “language” in its modern linguistic sense. It was not a 
general concept of language as the Saussurian langage, but rather language as a 
set of langues, tongues as spoken by different groups rather than an overarching 
concept uniting all these as langage. Linguistics now see langage and langues 
in a different way, even though the assimilation of language with oral speech 
has nonetheless persisted until modern times. 

41 This prejudice in favor of orality over other forms of language, writ- 
ing in particular, is now known as “phonocentrism,” a neologism coined by 
Jacques Derrida in a monograph devoted to this question (Derrida, Jacques. 
Of Grammatology. JHU Press, 1998. Print.). This question of phonocentrism 
nonetheless only emerges when a contrasting element to orality appears. 
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Se 


Fig. 12 Oral communication. 


language of the men of the narrative and the houses of being of 
the meta-narrative, one must nonetheless first know what orality 
is. 

In the language of the Téyvn, orality can be firstly seen as 
the linguistic use of the mouth, the tongue, and the respiratory 
system, for the production of speech on the one hand, and the 
use of the auditory system for its reception on the other. This 
crude description has thus been represented in Saussure’s Cours 
de linguistique générale: 


One element, invisible in Saussure’s figure, nonetheless plays a 
central role in orality, serving as the mediating agent between these 
two systems. This element is what sets up a ground on which oral 
language can grow: the air. Physically, speech is a complex sound 
wave, a phenomenon through which the particles composing the air 
vibrate, thereby transmitting this vibration in all directions across 
both space and time. Beyond this technical definition, orality can 
also be thought of poetically, closer to the earth and experience. 
The air is not a mere aggregate of particles in gaseous form: as 
portrayed by Heidegger, inspired by Hélderlin, the air is also the 
ether, “the free air of the higher heavens, the open realm of the 
spirit.”** The ether is not only the medium of speech, it is also 
the manifestation of the spirit, as reflected by the dual meaning of 
the following terms in the three languages of the Scriptures: the 
Hebrew 17117 [ruah], the Aramaic esa4 [ruha] and the Greek avevpna 
[pnetma] all three designate both “the wind” and “the spirit.” This 
means that the air is not only earthly, that is, physical or material, 
but that it is also something more: a link between the earth, man, 


#2 TBA. Original German: “Ather bedeutet hier: die freie Luft des hohen 
Himmels, den offenen Bereich des Geistes.” From: GA 16:521. 
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the heavens, and the Deity. The ether “designates all that is not 
perceived by the sensory organs, the non-sensuous, the mind and 
the spirit.”4? Thus, even though speech indeed represents a wave, 
it is not in a merely technical sense: it rather is to be thought of 
as the sound produced by the aforementioned lyre of Heraclitus, 
as both the cause and effect of a tension, which here is a tension 
between the five elements linked by the air. When man utters 
a word, his speech is propagated in all directions, resonating in 
his skull, going into the earth, in the sky, and onto the Deity, all 
through the mediation of the ether, which brings them together 
by allowing the possibility of the oral word. 


Besides its link with the spirit, the air is also closely tied 
to life, as illustrated in the narrative by the fact that the Deity 
breathes into Adam’s nostrils in order to make him a living be- 
ing.44 The breath of life makes man a living being, and language 
is what makes him a human being. Breath is as indispensable to 
language as it is to life: oral speech is in itself always occurring 
when exhaling, and it is always constrained by the biological ne- 
cessity of breathing. Speech has to follow the rhythm of man’s 
breathing, and it is bounded by it. It thus always occurs in a-pnea 
(a-mvoia [Apnoia]), that is, while not receiving air, not receiving 
the spirit (avedua [pnetima]). It is commonly opposed to silence, 
but the act of speaking may also be opposed to breathing: man 
could indeed theoretically speak in a continuous flow of words and 
sentences, without any interruption, but it without a doubt would 
not be possible for a man to speak for more than a couple of min- 
utes without interrupting his speech in order to allow for his lungs 
to be replenished with fresh air. This would naturally induce a si- 
lence. It shows that the need for air is the strongest constraint on 
oral speech. It was seen in the first chapter that language opens up 
a world, built with the earth as its foundation, or, in other words, 
that the meta-physical world rests upon the physical earth. The 
relationship between speech and breathing gives us a new illustra- 
tion of this fact. Breathing is essentially an exchange between man 
and the earth: he inhales fresh air, the matter that sustains his 
life and penetrates the center of his chest, and then reaches almost 


43 TBA. Original German: “dies Wort steht in Hebels Satz fiir all das, was 
nicht die Sinnesorgane wahrnehmen, das Nicht-Sinnliche — der Sinn und der 
Geist.” From: GA 16:530. 

44 Gen 2:7. 
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instantly every part of his body. By exhaling, man gives back to 
the earth, but doing so, he also through speech has an occasion to 
exchange with a different, non-physical element. 


In contrast with breathing, seen as an exchange with the earth, 
speech represents an exchange with the world. Through speaking 
and hearing, both of which are made possible by the earth and the 
air, man can give to the world, that is, edify it. He may also receive 
from it, in the form of insights. This secondary form of exchange 
is nonetheless always dependent on the first: breathing is prior to, 
and has priority over speech, as it alone is necessary in order for 
man to remain living. The ether, however, is not only earthly: it is 
“the free air of the higher heavens,”*’ implying that by breathing 
man not only enters in relation with the earth but also with the 
skies, which give him signs for the days, the months, the seasons, 
and the years. Breathing is the most easily perceivable sign that 
a man is alive, a sign marked by discontinuity: it is like a ticking 
clock that points out the flow of time, as a reminder that man’s 
days are numbered, and that his breathing will one day come to 
an end, taking his spirit with his last breath. This link with the 
skies shows that speech, as an element of language that opens up 
a world, is not a purely meta-physical idea, in the platonic sense, 
but that it rather is rooted and framed by the earth and the skies, 
by matter and time. 


Speech therefore not only has a chronological precedence over 
other forms of language: it is also the one that has the closest 
bond to the elements. It is rooted in the earth, extended in the 
skies, and it occurs in cooperative harmony with the breath of life. 
This may explain a propention to phonocentrism, and even justify 
it to some extent. Phonocentrism may thus not necessarily be the 
result of a groundless bias. It may even be considered “natural.” 
This nonetheless does not imply that man should accept it without 
question. Orality may only form the most fundamental, the most 
basic form of language, one grounded in the elements, a form that 
should later be completed by another, thereby pushing the limits of 
language toward a new territory, inaccessible with speech. Speech 
may be fundamental, but like every foundation, it is meant to 
support and be the ground of an upper structure, one that will 


45 TBA. Original German: “Ather bedeutet hier: die freie Luft des hohen 
Himmels, den offenen Bereich des Geistes.” From: GA 16:521. 
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be less in contact with the earth but that will be extended farther 
in the skies. Speech represents such a foundation of language. Its 
limitations must be overcome by the emergence of another form 
of language, and this is what can be seen in the meta-narrative of 
the Sinai episode. 


The description of speech given in the previous pages has 
nonetheless set aside one of its important aspects: the idea of inner 
speech. This concept describes our purely cognitive experience of 
speech, as produced by ourselves when we “talk in our head,” or 
it describes the remembrance of acts of speech that we have heard 
in the past. Such speech does not make use of the mouth or the 
ears. It is not shareable with others, but we nonetheless perceive it 
as speech, similar to the “outer” speech involving physical sounds. 
Derrida sees this differentiation between inner and outer speech as 
a source of our metaphysics: 


The system of “hearing(understanding)-oneself-speak” 
through the phonic substance-which presents itself as 
the nonexterior, nonmundane, therefore nonempirical 
or noncontingent signifier-has necessarily dominated 
the history of the world during an entire epoch, and 
has even produced the idea of the world, the idea of 
world-origin, that arises from the difference between 
the worldly and the non-worldly, the outside and the 
inside, ideality and nonideality, universal and nonuni- 
versal, transcendental and empirical, etc.*° 


This differentiation, and the “privilege of the phone,”*” qualified as 


unavoidable by Derrida, are thus “natural.” They correspond to a 
necessary stage for man, who naturally creates a hierarchy favoring 
what is perceived as the most personal, the most intimate. In this 
regard, the inner speech is the higher form, followed by the “outer 


46 Derrida, Jacques. Of Grammatology. JHU Press, 1998: 7-8. Print. 
Original French: “Le systeme du «s’entendre-parler» a travers la substance 
phonique qui se donne comme signifiant non-extérieur, non-mondain, donc 
non empirique ou non-contingent — a dii dominer pendant toute une époque 
Vhistoire du monde, a méme produit l’idée de monde, l’idée d’origine du monde 
a partir de la différence entre le mondain et le non-mondain, le dehors et le 
dedans, l’idéalité et la non-idéalité, l’universel et le non-universel, le transcen- 
dantal et l’empirique, etc.,” from: Derrida, Jacques. De la grammatologie. 
Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967: 17. Print. 
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speech,” which is seen as a decayed form of thought, but one that 
nonetheless comes from the heart and soul of man, through his 
breath. Other forms of language are placed at the bottom of this 
hierarchy, as they are seen as a mere imitation of oral speech, or 
even as a corrupted form of speech. Orality thus constrains man’s 
metaphysics. He is nonetheless not a prisoner of this hierarchy: he 
may overcome this basic structure and build on top of it, reshaping 
it to make it better reflect the Dvotc. An event will nonetheless be 
needed in order for this to occur. The foundation has to be shaken 
first if man is to realize its weaknesses. 


4.2.2 Peculiarities of an exclusively oral language 


I will vanish like smoke, 
undisturbed by the wind, 
and no one will remember 
me! So many thousands lived 
through the ages, suffered, 
and who can even guess their 
name? 


Isnyksiu kaip dumas, 
neblaskomas véjo, Ir niekas 
manes neminés! Tiek 
tukstanciy amzZiais gyveno, 
kentéjo, O kas jy bent varda 
atspés? 


— Maironis 48 

The world of a people that experiences language only in its 
oral/phonic dimension will present certain particularities and dif- 
ferences as compared to another, one built by men who experience 
language in different forms, such as a combination of oral and 
written language. Some of these peculiarities will now be briefly 
examined, so as to gain a clearer view of the change operated by 
the paradigm shift initiated by the emergence of writing, both in 
the narrative and the meta-narrative. 


As a language which is, at this point in the narrative, exclu- 
sively oral, the Hebrew tongue represents the only repository of 
information of its speakers. The oral tradition forms the world of 
the Hebrews, a tradition that is immaterial, distributed in parts 
in every member of this people, who are all scattered within their 


48 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai” Lietuviy klasikinés literatiiros an- 


tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 
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house of being. This tradition emerges as the concatenation of the 
worldviews of every individual, worldviews that are constructed 
and shared in oral language, with each person acting as a node 
in an incredibly complex network uniting the dwellers. This oral 
network gives them a shared world, a world that is completely in- 
ternalized: no part of it exists outside of what is memorized by the 
living. There is no reserve, no Bestand, as Heidegger would say, in 
which a part of the world may be stored or preserved, outside the 
human mind. The language pool is entirely “live”: either presently 
visible or inexistent. 


Men thus are the pillars of the house of being, and each one of 
the blocks composing it must be supported at all times, otherwise 
they collapse and disappear without leaving any trace of their past 
existence. The tradition, what remains of the world of the men who 
lived and are now gone, is either present, alive in the mind of living 
speakers, or it has disappeared and is lost forever to mankind. In 
an oral society, there is no middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes. The tradition is ruled by a principle of continuity: if the 
transmission of something is interrupted, absent from the world 
for just an instant, it is completely lost, because the world rests 
entirely on the shoulders of the living men. If something is for- 
gotten at one point in time, future generations will have no means 
to recover it: the future tradition is completely dependent on the 
present. No direct connection with the past is possible, yet, and 
only an uninterrupted transmission (an Uberlieferung, tradition as 
“handing over”) can guarantee the preservation of a piece of the 
world. This means that in order for a world opened up by an oral 
language to exist, men must sustain it at all times, as the pillars of 
the house of being. Man needs the house in order to be an “onto- 
logical being,” a creature concerned with the question of its being 
and destiny. The house would nonetheless not exist, even for an 
instant, without the continuous agency of the men who dwell in 
it. 

The need for a continuity of the oral tradition thus shows the 
fleeting nature of an exclusively oral language. Even disregarding 
the question of the tradition, oral speech remains marked by a 
transience inherent to its nature. It requires a temporal proxim- 
ity in order for it to be heard: the sound waves emitted by the 
mouth indeed travel at great speed, passing through man in the 
blink of an eye and fading away almost instantly, leaving no pos- 
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sibility of a delayed hearing. A man thus has to be present at the 
moment of the utterance in order to hear it. It also requires a 
physical proximity, as the limited loudness of the voice gives oral 
speech a very limited physical range: men need to be close to the 
speaker if they want to hear him. These two requirements, physi- 
cal and temporal proximity, imply that a secondary transmission 
is necessary in order for speech to be propagated across a large 
number of people. Without any means of telecommunication, this 
secondary transmission is mainly word-to-mouth, through which 
men attempt to preserve speech, delivering it to other people after 
some time, or in other places. It allows speech to be handed over 
across time, from generation to generation, like the Indian Vedas 
or the Icelandic sagas, but also across space, uniting scattered peo- 
ples through a common world. In the meta-narrative, this implies 
that the dwellers of a house of being cannot easily move and access 
every part of the house. Man needs the helping hands of his im- 
mediate neighbors, the dwellers who are physically and temporally 
close to him, acting like a relay and allowing man to pull himself 
to other parts of his dwelling. His movements and his dis-covery 
of new parts of the house of being therefore entirely depend on 
the good will of the other dwellers, who are supporting these new 
parts, acting as the pillars that prevent their collapse. 


Speech thus gathers the heavens into man’s world. It con- 
tracts time and space, shortens temporal and physical distances, 
and brings the speakers of a common tongue together. Word-to- 
mouth, however, is far different from direct speech: what is spoken 
is internalized by each man in the transmission chain, and then 
brought to speech again, leaving each link of the chain entirely in 
control of what is passed on. At each stage of a word-to-mouth 
transmission, the hearer may be mistaken about what has been 
said. He may also involuntarily distort the message, because of 
the weakness of his memory, for example. This implies that at 
each stage, the original speech is at risk of being further and fur- 
ther altered, possibly even becoming completely unrecognizable if 
it were to come back to the ears of the first speaker. Without 
being able to speak to him directly, the men who hear the speech 
through word-to-mouth would have no way to identify a corrupted 
message: the speech is completely dependent on each man in the 
chain. An oral tradition is thus closely linked with the individual 
point of view of its custodians. Men can easily adapt this tradi- 
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tion and make it evolve with the time and space in which they are 
located, but it also makes a direct and reliable transmission over 
long periods of time or great distances virtually impossible. In the 
meta-narrative, this means that the will-power of the dweller, who 
wants to preserve and pass on his heritage, will sooner or later be 
overcome by the work of time, by the skies and the ether, which 
will relentlessly blow on the house, eroding its blocks until they 
are no longer recognized by other dwellers, and are then discarded 
as obsolete, meaningless relics of a distant time. 


Another factor at play here is the fact that besides the al- 
teration of the content of a speech inherent to a word-to-mouth 
transmission, the language of this speech may also be the subject of 
profound changes. Over generations, languages indeed all evolve: 
some words are forgotten, while others are created or transformed, 
in a slow process hardly noticeable for the members of an oral soci- 
ety. Speech handed over across centuries would almost inevitably 
be affected by this process: the tradition will be progressively 
adapted to the current language. In many cases, the intention 
at the source of the original speech will be sufficiently preserved in 
order to be understood by future generations. However, because 
signifiers may also be the signifieds of other signifiers, the evolu- 
tion of language may thus destroy parts of a speech in which the 
wording is itself significant, such as play-of-words, for example. 
Because of this, even with a perfect word-to-mouth transmission, 
the speech will find itself decayed by the work of time: either fu- 
ture generations will not be able to perceive its meaning because 
of an archaic phrasing if the message is transmitted “as is,” or the 
parts in which the wording is important will be lost if the content 
of the speech is adapted to the changing tongue. In both cases, 
the great flexibility of oral languages can be seen, but this flex- 
ibility comes with a price: an oral tradition has a very limited 
lifespan. It decays quickly, and gives place to a new tradition. 
In the meta-narrative, this implies that the houses of being are 
subjected to both a natural evolution and a natural decay. Their 
sign-blocks are worn out by their continuous use, by the work of 
man’s hands, which reshapes them, and by the erosion caused by 
the work of time. It is also important to note that the changes 
themselves quickly disappear from the world. Few will even no- 
tice the natural changes, which are not the product of man’s will, 
of the Téyvn, but rather the effect of the ®voic. The nature and 
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existence of these changes will fall into oblivion, and man will lose 
contact with the past of his world, that is, with the world of his 
forefathers. 


In order to properly see the nature of the transformation oper- 
ated by the emergence of literacy, one must realize that the nature 
of orality is deeply linked with the temporal dimension. Indeed, 
the peculiarities of orality all seem to be in some way related to 
time, one of the dimensions through which all humans live their 
lives, along with the three spatial dimensions. Speech shares with 
time one of its most prominent characteristics: its linearity. In the 
language of the Téyvn, both are one-dimensional, like a number line 
used in mathematics. 


Contrary to the number line, however, time is a permanent 
flux: man experiences it only as a moving point, never directly as 
a timeline. Cardinal Marty wrote that “the linearity of speech, 
which only progresses, going forward, really is the most vivifying 
human experience of time.”49 As man only experiences the moving 
forward of time, he does not have a complete experience of it. 
It is “vivifying” indeed, meaning that this experience is mostly 
confined to a readiness-to-hand: man lives through time, but he 
cannot observe it in its presence-at-hand, as he is unable to stop 
its flow even for an instant, and he is unable to go back in time to 
scrutinize the past. Time appears as a flux to man, an ever-moving 
current that engulfs him, leaving him with only a very narrow view 
of its fullness, as he cannot escape the current and take distance 
from it. Speech is rooted in time, and it shares its apparent nature 
as flux: it only goes forward, and nothing that has been spoken 
can thus be un-spoken or un-heard. 


The opposite is nonetheless also true: what has been said, 
can never be re-said or re-heard, in a Heraclitean sense. The 41** 
fragment of the Ephesian philosopher, perhaps his most famous, 
indeed states that one cannot step into the same river twice,” 
which in the case of speech would seem to mean that one can at- 


49 TBA. Original French: “la linéarité de la parole, qui ne tient que de 


progresser, d’aller de l’avant, est bien l’experience humaine la plus vivifiante 
du temps.” From: Marty, Francois. La bénédiction de Babel: vérité et com- 
munication. Paris: Cerf, 1990: 75. Print. 

50 “TTotapotot dic Totot abtoiot OdK Gv guPainc étepa yup <Kai Etepa> éemippéer 
tdata.” From: Henderson, Jeffrey. “HERACLITUS, On the Universe.” Loeb 
Classical Library. N.p., n.d. Web. 9 Dec. 2016. 
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tempt to repeat and hear again something that was said in the 
past, but that it would never be the same as the original utter- 
ance. It would be a re-production, a re-enactment, but never a 
re-experiencing of the past. The mere fact of re-enacting the ut- 
terance would change its meaning, which is linked to the context 
of its use. By re-producing it, man would signify something new: 
that the first utterance was not well understood, for example. 


Human speech is thus similar to the human experience of time. 
It is a one-dimensional flux that only goes forward, and never stops. 
Speech can be interrupted by silence, but it itself cannot be frozen 
in time. Sound waves cannot be heard outside of the flow of time 
that bears them because what is heard is precisely their motion. 
This implies that man cannot distance himself from speech. He 
cannot treat it as an object and observe its presence-at-hand, as 
the continuity of the flow prevents it. The flow of speech, however, 
like the flow of time, does not let the trace it leaves be seen by those 
caught in its current. Memory can retain fragments of speech, but 
it comes with great limitations. 


The flowing nature of speech imposes restrictions on both 
thought and expression. Its linearity and impermanence both con- 
strain the level of complexity that the human mind can fathom. 
For example, it would be almost impossible for oral societies to 
develop complex abstract systems like symbolic calculus. The fact 
that oral speech is fleeting implies that in order to think, to re- 
flect on and establish new relations between things, all that is 
thought must already have been memorized. The limitations of 
human memory thus considerably narrow the field of what can 
be thought. Tasks such as the accounting of large groups of peo- 
ple, vast sums of money or objects would be very difficult in an 
oral society. The linearity of speech also affects the range of what 
can be thought and said, because its close connection to time is 
counter-balanced by a very loose relation to space. Oral elements 
cannot be isolated and organized in time in the way written words 
can be organized in space. How difficult would it be to solve com- 
plex mathematical equations using only oral speech? It may be 
possible for a few talented individuals to perform such a task, but 
it would be particularly inefficient: oral speech is not well fitted 
for this. A multi-dimensional form of language would not only 
be far more efficient than one-dimensional speech, it would also 
allow man to reach a level of complexity of thought that would 
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be unattainable without it, showing that orality indeed induces 
restrictions on man’s capabilities for abstract reasoning. 


Most of the aforementioned peculiarities of oral speech could 
be seen as weaknesses over other forms of language, writing in 
particular. Plato’s Phaedrus nonetheless rightly points out the 
fact that oral speech has the advantage of being “alive”: if what 
is spoken is ambiguous or simply unintelligible, the hearer can in 
turn speak, and ask for a clarification.°! The immediacy of speech 
and the proximity it entails allows man to enter into a dialogue. 
Oral speech is not a mere exhibition of thought, but rather a forum 
where speech can be exchanged. 


From the days of Adam up until the time of the ascent of 
Mount Sinai by Moses, the house of being based on oral speech 
nonetheless was not only a place where the words and traditions 
of men could be preserved: it was also, and perhaps foremost, the 
place where the divine law was revealed and safeguarded. This law 
constitutes a linguistic guide, a path carved in language so as to 
ensure that man’s path toward the manifestation of his essential 
being continues, indicating the pitfalls that lay on the way. The 
law is what links man, his being, and his destiny to the Deity, and 
this link is tightly intertwined with the nature of the house of being 
that shelters it. The nature of this link should thus be examined, 
as literacy will profoundly affect the world of the meta-narrative. 


4.2.3. Oral language, oral law, and the path of 
thinking 


When readers of the Scriptures think about “the Law,” they often 
associate it with the commandments received by Moses at Sinai, or 
the five books composing the “Torah.” The divine law nonetheless 
started earlier in the narrative, at the dawn of man in Eden, with 
the prohibition to eat from the “tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” Generations later, a set of seven laws was given to Noah by 
the Deity, as he established a new covenant with mankind. This 
law, binding for all peoples, was given orally and was sealed by 
a sign in the sky: a rainbow.°” Arriving in Sinai, the Hebrews 


°! Plato. Complete Works. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997: 583. 
Print. (Phaedrus 275e). 
52 Gen 9. 
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still share a common oral law with the 71 other peoples created 
at Babel, a law transmitted orally from generation to generation, 
and which constitutes the main reference guiding their lives, so 
that they would not fall back in the sins that led to the confusion 
of tongues and the scattering of the peoples, and would instead 
embrace their destiny. 


The Law is thus linked with man’s effort to clearly see his 
relationship with the ®votc into which he is thrown, and the des- 
tiny that the Deity has set for him. As a divine gift to man, the 
Law traces a path for his thinking. It paves the way for a greater 
consciousness of his facticity and his destiny. This gift comes in 
the form of language, or more precisely in the form of oral speech. 
The law, like man’s path of thinking in general, is thus deeply cor- 
related with the nature and evolution of language. This relation, 
however, is one of mutual influence, as even before the giving of 
the first command, it was seen in the second chapter that language 
itself could be seen as a form of law. 


The onomastic covenant established between Adam and the 
Deity traced a line defining elements of the world, as “things,” an 
agreement fixing the signified domain of a set of signifiers. The 
onoma (6vona) is the first nomos (vOpnoc). The names are the first 
law, and perhaps the most fundamental of all laws, as reflected by 
the narrative, in which the building of the house of signs is one of 
the first things that Adam did on earth. Language is nonetheless 
not a rigid law: it is continually actualized and transformed by 
those who dwell in the house of being. Language is law, but it 
is also a ground for the institution of other, secondary laws. All 
the laws known to man come in the form of language, meaning 
that they are all built up upon the most fundamental law: the 
onomastic covenant. No matter whether they have a divine or 
human origin, laws are all contained and made possible by a house 
of being. They are laws within the Law, language within language. 
Language is a law, but all laws are enclosed within language. This 
hegemony of language, which is the result of the work of both man 
and God, has an unsettling consequence: any divine law will be 
subjected to the most fundamental law of man: his language. The 
laws of Noah were given to him in his language, which itself was 
the product of generations of linguistic change, following the meta- 
physical views of its speakers. Therefore, the laws were made to fit 
this particular metaphysics. They were worded using names and 
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concepts forged by man himself, making them closely linked with 
the language in which they were given. 


What is, however, the nature and purpose of the divine laws? 
We have seen that language quantizes the continuous Dvotc into a 
discontinuous world, which alone is intelligible to man. It delimi- 
tates the continuous into “things” that can be thought upon. The 
essence of the law is somewhat similar: it delimitates the lawful 
from the unlawful, good from evil. This delimitation is operated 
on the world, or more precisely on the part of the world that con- 
cerns human actions. Indeed, only the product of a free will can be 
considered either good or evil: objects in themselves, or the actions 
of animals, cannot be judged according to the Law, because they 
are not involved in a process of moral decision: only humans, and 
perhaps some heavenly beings, can make such choices. The Law 
therefore traces a line between human actions, cleaving them into 
two groups, one that is deemed good, and the other evil. The Law 
can therefore be seen as a secondary quantization, one which is 
completely dependent on the primary one, as all the delimitations 
traced by the Law must follow the primary delimitation operated 
by language: the Law is restricted by linguistic boundaries, it can- 
not separate what is not distinguished by language. 


It is as if the divine law, in the meta-narrative, was painting 
a picture on the walls of the house of being: a two-colored pattern 
coating the blocks composing the house, which brings a contrast 
between what is good, in one color, and what is evil in another. 
The translucent coating affects man’s perception of his world, and 
due to the signifying nature of the signs forming the house, it 
therefore also affects his vision of the whole creation. The law is 
meta-physical in nature, it is worldly,°* but man can nonetheless 
bring it to the earth and the skies, extending its reach back into the 
physical and the temporal, through actions. By separating human 
actions into two different groups, the law thus traces two different 
paths that are given to man to tread: he can either follow the law, 


53 The concept of law necessarily arises from the world. The earth, in itself, 
does not contain anything inherently good or bad, lawful or unlawful. It does 
not even contain any “thing,” as “things” are a way the one and continuous 
®@votc is represented in the world. The lawful and the unlawful can nonetheless 
be associated with earthly “things,” once the law exists in the world, as the 
first command given to Adam, delimiting the fruits of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil as unlawful for him to consume. 
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the path of light, or go against it, treading the path of darkness. 
It constitutes a guide for man’s thinking, helping him to better see 
where he is and where he is meant to go. This law, this picture 
of good and evil is revealed to man by the Deity. It nonetheless is 
not a direct, unmediated knowledge imparted to him. The divine 
law is a representation superimposed on another representation, 
a picture overlaid on another: language, the house of being. The 
law is only seen through language, the walls of the house, which 
provide a canvas for it to be revealed.*4 


The law, as a guide to thinking, is thus dependent on language, 
just as thinking in general is. The meta-physical architecture of 
the house of being and the peculiarities of the sign-blocks forming 
it will therefore directly and profoundly affect the representation 
of the law and its perception by the man dwelling in the house. 
The law given by the Deity to Noah and his kinsmen was a verbal 
picture, a worldly representation created according to the nature of 
their language, following the forms of the sign-blocks of their house 
of being. It was a law inserted in a particular context, a tradition, 
and a meta-physical worldview. Subsequent modifications of the 
house, which are inevitable because of the aforementioned inherent 
weakness of oral languages, will thus imply modifications of the 
Law. When blocks are transformed, reshaped or replaced, the 
picture of good and evil will ineluctably be affected: the coating 
will crack and fall, or it will be stretched and distorted. The new 
picture will progressively lose its resemblance with the original, 
divinely painted one, replacing the work of the Deity by the work 
of men. The oral nature of language, at this point in the meta- 
narrative, implies that men are the pillars making the house stand, 
in addition to being its builders. What is handed down to future 
generations is only what they have preserved continuously. This 
is true concerning language, and also concerning everything built 
upon language. 


The Law therefore cannot be preserved better than the lan- 
guage in which it was revealed, meaning that the Law, or at least 
its perception by mankind, is to some extent relative to his lan- 
guage, and to man’s ability to preserve it. An oral language thus 
implies that each generation has a great responsibility toward its 


54 Not language in general, as langage, but rather as langue, that is, man’s 
particular language(s). 
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descendants, as the guidance given by the Law will be affected by 
each generation. This guidance will be inherited by the men of 
the future, and it could be transformed so much as to invert it, 
designating good as evil and vice versa. 


The Law would therefore appear to be inevitably fleeting, im- 
possible to be grasped by man. This is not only true concerning 
the Law, but also concerning language as a whole, and the phe- 
nomenon itself. The first quantization brought by language gives 
man a sight of the Dvotc, but like all perception, it is only an in- 
direct im-pression: in the same way that we do not see anything 
in itself, but rather only perceive the light reflected by objects, 
language only gives us an indirect and limited sight of the Ovotc. 
It is not seen directly, but rather only inferred from our sense- 
perception and our world. The divine law is similar, in the sense 
that the vision that it gives us of what is good and evil is condi- 
tioned by the language in which it is given. 


The very concept of opposition between “good” and “evil” is 
nonetheless inherently worldly. It is a “thing” which is the product 
of language, and is unknown to the earth. Man does not know 
anything good or evil in itself, but he rather only sees an overlay 
on his representation of the Mvotc, an overlay on his house of 
being that separates the two. Both the house and the overlay can 
be distorted by changes of the world, the canvas of the Law. Does 
this imply that the descendants of those who have received the 
Law would be doomed to receive a corrupted version of it? No, as 
an antidote to the poison of corruption of the Law has been given 
to man: he can re-flect, think, and interpret, that is, strive to 
perceive the truthfulness of the Law and to put it in relation with 
the world as a whole, or, in other words, he can strive to perceive 
its grounding. If one truly sees the purpose of the law, the law 
can then be adapted to follow the transformations of language. 
Such a person would be able to find the ground of the Law, and 
to reformulate it, transposing the picture to a different house. It 
would naturally never be an exact re-production of the original, 
but a relentless re-grounding of the Law may at least prevent an 
ever-increasing corruption of it. 


Thus, even though both language and the Law are fleeting, 
man nonetheless has the means to hold them together and to pass 
them on to new generations. Man is, like language and the Law, 
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caught in the flow of the ®votc, and he cannot escape it. The 
law, the nomos, has nevertheless regularly been opposed to it, as 
it is the product of the will, and it is thus associated with the 
Téyvn. From the time of Plato, who debated the nature of names 
as either the product of nomos or @bvbotc in his Cratylus,°° up 
until Derrida, who contrasted the Ovoig with what he called its 
“others”: the arts, technology, the Law, institutions, society etc.°° 
These “others,” which could be all designated as products of the 
Téyvn, indeed present a clear contrast with the OMvotc, even though 
they are all encompassed by its flow: they are all related to the 
will. All Téyvn indeed arises as the product of man’s will. The 
will is thus the true contrasting element to the ODvotc, and man 
is the only earthly creature endowed with it, giving him a special 
status within the creation. Only he possesses the power to oppose 
the natural course of the Ovoic, by his will. Through his world, 
opened up by language, man can affect the earth according to his 
wishes: he can build, cultivate, burn or destroy. The Law, on the 
other hand, presents him the wish of the Deity: what it wants and 
expects of him, man’s destiny. It sets a path of good and a path 
of evil in front of him, leaving him free to choose which one he will 
tread. 


The Téyvn is therefore not only to be thought of as an “op- 
posing force” to the course of the ®votc, because it would only 
represent half of its possibilities: the Téyvn can be used to oppose 
the Dvotc, indeed, but it also can be used to assist it, to nurture 
it, and to complement it. This may be one of the main purposes of 
the Law: to prevent the misuse of the Téyvn, and to incite man to 
use it in a benevolent way, so that rather than opposing the ®voic, 
man would willingly take his place in it. For him, it would mean 
to follow the Law in its full sense, that is, the Law not seen as only 
limited to the avoidance of taboos but also including the accom- 
plishment of virtuous deeds and the appropriation of the ®votc 
through the realization that he has an active role to play in it, and 
that he is a piece of the divine plan. To reject the Law, to oppose 
the ®voic, on the other hand, constitutes a misappropriation: it is 
a refusal to cooperate with the ®voic, and an attempt to subject 


55 Plato. Complete Works. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997: 101. 
Print. 

56 Derrida, Jacques. De la grammatologie. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967: 
152. Print. 
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it to man’s will, an obviously futile enterprise, but one that will 
nonetheless lead a great many to perdition in the narrative. 


The Law is thus more than an image on the walls of the house 
of being, separating good actions from evil ones as a moral judg- 
ment. It is also, and perhaps foremost, a way for man to find 
his place in the ®votc. The dis-covery of this place represents a 
milestone in man’s quest for his destiny, which is related to his 
salvation. In his 57" fragment, Heraclitus declared that Aya®ov 
Kai Kakov tavtov:°” “good and evil are the same.” Before the ad- 
vent of the Law, it is indeed the case, as the Law is what separates 
the two. Without a divine law, good and evil would be in the 
eye of the beholder, relative to each individual, and each would do 
according to his own will. The Law gives a focus to mankind, a 
common path, and a common place within the order of the ®votc, 
but it entirely rests on mankind’s capacity to preserve and trans- 
mit it, from mouth to mouth, from generation to generation. This 
reliance on mankind may also be part of the Dvotc: the Law lives 
like a flower, which strives to reproduce itself and to prolong its 
own life, but can nonetheless wither away if it is not guarded from 
harm. This fleeting nature of the Law, as a path of thinking, is 
inherited from the properties of its medium, oral speech. Lan- 
guages nonetheless also change, under the impulse of both man 
and the Deity, but a protection will soon come in the form of a 
new medium for both the Law and thinking itself, one coming at 
the appointed time, allowing both to better resist the work of time. 
Orality, however, is also the source of a lethe, the effect of which 
will be counter-acted by literacy. 


4.2.4 Orality and lethe 


Living within the boundaries of an exclusively oral language, the 
men of the period preceding the ascent of Mount Sinai by Moses 
have a peculiar experience of time. As stated earlier, oral speech 
requires that men be physically and temporally close, meaning 
that their language is extremely focused: communication is punc- 
tual, centered on a particular point in time and space. Everything 


57 TBA. Hippocrates, and Heracleitus. Hippocrates, Volume IV: Nature of 
Man. Trans. W. H. S. Jones. London; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1931: 470. Print. 
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that man has ever heard was spoken by people with whom he was 
acquainted, and who were at some point close to him, on earth. 
Man’s field of vision within the house of being is thus very narrow, 
leaving a large part of his dwelling out of his view. All the things 
he heard about, tales of yore, or stories of remote lands, were given 
to him through speech by living persons, present right in front of 
him. In order for him to see new parts of the house of being, man 
therefore also needs the help of the persons physically and tem- 
porally close to him. The continuity of the tradition allows him 
to receive accounts of events of which all the direct witnesses are 
long gone, but their veracity can only be trusted when each link 
of the chain of tradition is itself considered trustworthy. He will 
only hear the last link, a living being right in front of him, telling 
him the story, but he will never be quite sure of its truthfulness. 


The vision that man has of the house of being thus also de- 
pends on the vision of the men who help him discover his dwelling. 
Thus orally transmitted, the newly discovered parts of the house 
will be different from the source from whence they came, as they 
will be reshaped by each one of the men who supported and trans- 
mitted them. This shows that orality necessarily leaves a promi- 
nent place to the mythos, the story, which then occupies the place 
of what is called history. Anything that has not been personally 
experienced by man thus comes from the mythos, from a narrative 
based on “hear-say,” which is thus without a doubt influenced by 
the imagination and opinions of numerous links of the chain. Be- 
cause of this situation, man’s relation to time may naturally be 
enesto-centric,°*® that is, centered on the present, both spatially 
and temporally; centered on where man think he is located, where 
he stands. 


Man therefore has no consciousness nor vision of the tempo- 
rality of his house of being. Such enesto-centrism may be partly 
attributed to orality. It shapes man’s relation to time and space, 
which then becomes a mere succession of experiences, of transient 
present moments that fade away in the past to make place for the 
future. This enesto-centrism affects man both in the narrative and 
the meta-narrative. It affects both his life on earth and his world. 
Man’s world is thus mostly limited to the things that are present: 


°8 From the Greek éveotdc [enestés], meaning “standing within.” To be 


contrasted with ek-stasis. 
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the past is soon forgotten, and the future unforeseeable. 


Oral speech, however, is perhaps more than any other forms 
of language in need of time to exist: on an earthly level, the waves 
forming it cannot be propagated without its continuous flow, but 
paradoxically, when man speaks, he can hear himself speaking 
without delay, without any distance with his speech. Oral speech 
needs time in order to be, in the form of relatively small inter- 
vals during which words can be spoken, but it shrinks everything 
that falls outside of these. As a telescope or a microscope, it gives 
great details concerning the place where it is focused but it blinds 
its user to what lies beyond: it reduces man’s temporal field of 
vision. In the case of oral speech, the focal point is what we call 
the present, in both its spatial and temporal sense. Such a focus 
naturally offers advantages: the immediacy of oral speech allows 
dialogues, or the rapid propagation of information, for example. 
It also induces a blindness to what is non-present: what is in the 
past, what is in the future, and what is spatially distant. 


Enesto-centrism is thus a lethe of the non-present, which has 
the benefit of helping man fully exploit the readiness-to-hand of 
his immediate environment. His thoughts and actions are focused 
on his personal experiences, on what he wants to do on the earth. 
It nonetheless comes with a price: man falls prey to an illusion 
leading him to believe that the being of beings is equivalent to 
their being present. Heidegger, and several of his followers, have 
stated that Western thought has fallen prey to such an illusion 
since the dawn of philosophy, with Plato and Aristotle. According 
to this view, Western thought would always have considered the 
being of beings to be: Anwesen des Anwesenden, Prdsenz des 
Présenten,°? the presence of what is present. It argues that this 
answer to the question of the being of beings is a “leap in the 
dark” that clouds both this question and the other one that is at 
the center of his investigations: the question of the essence of being. 
Derrida agrees with the German philosopher, and he considers that 
“the history of metaphysics is the history of a determination of 
being as presence,”®! but he also pushes the reflection in a new 


GA TAAL 

6° TBA. Ibid. 

6! TBA. Original French: “ . . Vhistoire de la métaphysique est Vhistoire 
d’une détermination de l’étre comme présence. . .” From: Derrida, Jacques. 
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direction, explicitly linking this “metaphysics of presence” with 
the question of the oral dimension of language. According to him, 
this “metaphysics of presence,” which he sees as still holding sway 
of the so-called modern Western thinking, is partly the result of 
“phonocentrism”: “absolute proximity of voice and being, of voice 
and the meaning of being, of voice and the ideality of meaning.”®? 
Considered only in its oral dimension, language thus produces an 
enesto-centrism, offering man a narrow view of time. 


Orality can therefore deeply affect man’s relation to time, and 
his vision of the temporal nature of the ®voic. Man’s being and 
his language are indeed both inserted in time: they are historical. 
In order to examine the effect of the orality of man’s language on 
the temporality and historicity of his being, two different meanings 
of the word “history” must nonetheless first be clarified, as their 
distinction will be crucial for the understanding of the following 
ek-stasits. 


The English word “history” indeed covers two different con- 
cepts, which will first be distinguished in order to give a more 
precise explanation of man’s relation to it. The most fundamental 
meaning of the word, corresponding to the German word Geschichte, 
normally designates all the events that occurred in the universe. 
History, in this sense, is not what we can read in our “history 
books”: it instead is the set of all the events themselves, the tem- 
poral evolution of the universe. Seen in its essence, independently 
from the vision that man has of it, history may thus not neces- 
sarily limited to the past. It is not only what is happened, but 
rather what has been, what is, and what will be. History in this 
full sense represents the Dvotc, not seen in its presence, in the flow 
of time, but rather as a totality: the skies as a whole, the earth 
as a whole. Man is part of this history, and he has a portion of 
it in view. He will nonetheless never see it in its entirety, as he 
would need to step outside of it in order to be able do so. History 
may nevertheless be seen as a central element of man’s destiny. In 
fact, Heidegger considered history (Geschichte) to be the “truth of 
beyng,”®* the essence of being itself. 


62 Derrida, Jacques. Of Grammatology. JHU Press, 1998: 12. Print; 
Original French: “proximité absolue de la voix et de l’étre, de la voix et du 
sens de l’étre, de la voix et de l’idéalité du sens.” From: Ibid.°:23. 

63 The word is related to the verb Geschehen: “to happen,” “to occur” 

64 TBA. Original German: “Geschichte ist die Wahrheit des Seyns.” From: 
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History is indeed something more than a mere tool used to 
guide our ontological development: “beyng is the appropriation 
of the essence of history.”©° This implies that in order for man 
to truly be, he therefore needs to be a historical being, needs to 
transcend the limits of presence and to attempt to see himself in 
history as a whole. What is historical thus should not be seen as 
synonymous with what is in the past, but rather seen as what is 
not limited to the present. Furthermore, man’s vision of history 
(as Geschichte) is shaped by his house of being: just as language 
decomposes the unintelligible unity of the earth into a multitude 
of intelligible “things,” it does the same with the skies, and the 
Mvoic’ temporality, which are transformed into a set of discontin- 
uous historical events, as man cannot fathom them in their entirety 
and unity. 


The second meaning of the word “history,” on the other hand, 
does not designate a series of events, nor the “timely” nature of 
the Mvotc, but rather the vision that men have of history, in its 
first sense. It is the narrative of the events, the things that are 
present in the world of men and in their history books. German 
thinkers like Heidegger used the loanword Historie to differentiate 
the events themselves from the narrative through which men view 
and preserve them. In order to avoid the confusion caused by the 
ambiguity of the English word “history,” a linguistic distinction 
will thus be introduced: history is the temporal evolution of the 
universe, whereas (hi)story is the narrative account by which men 
represents history, the story of history. The Historie of the Ger- 
man tradition nonetheless has a narrower meaning than what will 
be called (hi)story for the present reading of the biblical narra- 
tive. Heidegger defines it as “knowledge of the past, in the service 
of the future and the present,”°® a definition that would appear 
to be fairly consistent with the normal use of the word, but one 
that nonetheless will not fit the needs of the present study. In the 
same manner that the standard definition of history in the previ- 
ous paragraph was extended so as not to be limited to the past 
but rather include the entirety of time, the same can be done con- 


GA 69:101. 

65 TBA. Original German: “Das Seyn ist die Ereignung des Wesens der 
Geschichte.” From: GA 69:97. 
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cerning (hi)story, in order for it to better fit the narrative itself. In 
the biblical universe, man’s (hi)story indeed does not only concern 
the past and the present: prophecies, and other kinds of revealed 
knowledge, can represent future events. In this universe, future 
history can be revealed to man and become part of his (hi)story, 
making the later not only a repository of memories of the past, 
but rather the vision that men have of history (Geschichte) as a 
whole, in its totality and oneness: past, present and future. 


The relation between time, history and (hi)story provides a 
basis for man’s world. In the words of Heidegger: “’History’ 
(Geschichte) is not just the ‘object’ of (hi)story (Historie), but 
rather the ground of its possibility. Only what is truly histori- 
cal can be (hi)storical; man is (hi)storical because he is histor- 
ical, and he is historical because he is ‘temporal.”’®” For the 
German philosopher, man is (hi)storical, whereas animals are un- 
(hi)storical.°* All creatures are indeed inserted within history, but 
only the dwellers of a house of being have a (hi)story. A (hi)story 
is part of man’s world, part of his house of being: it is made by 
him, according to his will, and like the rest of his world, he is free 
to ground it in the earth or to tie it to the clouds. Most (hi)stories 
are meant to reflect history, but it all depends on man’s willingness 
and abilities to make it so. As for the world in general, man can 
fall prey to the confusion between history and (hi)story, thinking 
that his narrative of history is equivalent to history itself. The 
distinction is important because “history is the truth of beyng,” 
whereas (hi)story is not. (Hi)story is rather only a path helping 
us to get a glimpse of history; to get a glimpse of the temporal 
nature of beyng, and it thus should not be turned into an idol. 
Knowledge of a (hi)story should therefore not be confused with 
the knowledge of history. 


How does the fact that the language of the people dwelling 
in the village of being is exclusively oral affect their relationship 
with time, history, and (hi)story, and ultimately, through these, 


67 TBA. The translation translates the German term Geschichte as History, 
and the term Historie as (Hi)story. Original German: “»Geschichte« ist nicht 
nur »Gegenstand« der Historie, sondern Grund ihrer Mdéglichkeit. Nur was 
eigentlich geschichtlich ist, kann historisch sein; der Mensch ist historisch, weil 
er geschichtlich ist, und er ist geschichtlich, weil er »zeitlich« ist.” From: GA 
46: 93. 

68 TBA. Original German: “der Mensch ist historisch, das Tier unhis- 
torisch.” From: GA 46: 91. 
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man’s relation to his essential being? Firstly, the aforementioned 
peculiarities of oral languages imply that man’s (hi)story would 
have a very limited scope, in terms of the volume of events it 
can include, of their level of details, or in terms of physical and 
temporal distance, since oral transmission is always impeded by 
linguistic decay. In such circumstances, man’s (hi)story will thus 
be marked by presence: the farther an event is, the less it will 
mark (hi)story, and the less reliable the account of it will be. The 
(hi)story given to man by his forefathers could be rooted in the 
clouds, or be a precisely grounded description of history. In both 
cases, man will not have any means to ascertain the veracity of 
what he received. The speech of past generations and distant 
peoples is forever lost in time, having left no trace on earth, but 
only an imprint on the world, through memory and tradition. The 
earth is deaf and dumb. Man may scrutinize it to find the remnants 
of past events, ancient civilizations, and strange cultures, but the 
(re)construction of such (hi)stories from these traces will always be 
similar to an attempt at entering into a dialogue with a headless 
man, as the remnants are forever cut off from their world. The 
vestiges left by oral peoples indeed only form the earthly roots of 
their world, which wasted away with the death of their members. 


Oral (hi)story is thus hardly distinguishable from oral stories, 
something that may nonetheless be seen as having certain advan- 
tages: without a reliable (hi)story, man may then concentrate his 
attention on his own experience, on what he sees with his own eyes, 
rather than on what he hears from others. He may grow suspicious 
of speech, and suspicious of the world in general, as it may lack 
proper grounding. He may instead pursue his own investigation of 
the earth, not taking the world given to him through language as 
a revealed truth, and instead strive to find out a proper earthly 
ground for what it depicts. As the 15‘* fragment of Heraclitus 
says: O@0adnpoi TOv Otav akpiBéotEpot waptupEc, “Eyes are more 
accurate witnesses than the ears.”©? The era of oral language is 
thus firstly an era of grounding of the world. As the ears are a poor 
witness, man is forced to use his eyes. He is incited to refrain from 
blindly basing his world on tradition, and he is instead encouraged 
to question it, and to constantly return to the earth. Orality can 


°° Original Greek from: Hippocrates, and Heracleitus. Hippocrates, Vol- 
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thus be seen as a safeguard against the clouding of the world of 
the early men of the narrative: without a reliable (hi)story, man 
has to look at the event themselves to build his world. He has to 
keep looking at the earth and the skies. Members of oral peoples 
will thus have a strong and direct relation to the events, to history, 
without seeing these events through the length of a universal and 
totalizing (hi)story. 


Engulfed in presence, man’s vision of the portion of history 
that he personally experiences will thus be deeply rooted in the 
earth. It will nonetheless also be extremely narrow. Indeed, it is 
only through (hi)story that man can get a glimpse of the fullness 
of history: without it, he is limited to his own experience, to what 
is or has been experienced as present to him. His being is seen 
as limited to this presence: the past does not “exist,” and thus 
it “is” not. Presence denies the non-present, and the unity of the 
Mvotc, which encompasses all of its dimensions. This lethe of the 
non-present, partly induced by the orality of language, thus limits 
man’s capacity to be a fully historical being, someone who has a 
clear vision of the temporality of the universe. Seeing only what is 
present, man will not only fail to see the fullness of history, he will 
also fail to see the essence of the being of beings, and of being itself. 
What is becomes a shorthand for what is present: the past is not 
anymore, the future has yet to be, and both are wrongly perceived 
as being outside the realm of what is “real,” of what “exists.” 
Such a view of history and being may be considered natural, as 
man experiences the phenomenon of time only as present, but he 
nonetheless also has a world that can allow him to transcend this 
presence through language, by the use of memory and revelations. 


The world is what gives man the possibility to see beyond 
to present, toward eternity, to use the same word as St Thomas 
Aquinas: “present, past and future do not exist in eternity, which 

. is instantaneously whole.””? To escape presence is to perceive 
the oneness of time and thus the oneness of history, that is, to 
perceive that it is not a mere series of moving points on a time-line, 
but rather a continuous totality. This is true for the earth, which 


70 Original Latin: “Praeterea, in aeternitate non est praesens, praeteritum 
vel futurum, cum sit tota simul, ut dictum est.” From: Thomas Aquinas. 
Summa Theologiae: Volume 2, Existence and Nature of God: 1a. 2-11. Cam- 
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translation from: Ibid.: 138. 
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is visible under the skies, but it is also true for the world. All the 
houses of being forming the village are also part of this totality: the 
(hi)story of the world of the narrative is one. The universe of the 
meta-narrative is indeed more than a set of scattered houses built 
on the surface of the earth. Its temporal nature makes it akin to a 
growing tree, which begins to grow with deep roots into the earth, 
with the pre-linguistic Adam, and then continues with a trunk, the 
house of Adam that sheltered mankind until the confusion. After 
Babel, the trunk ramifies into a multitude of branches, each of 
which continues to grow, producing buds, leaves, and flowers that 
wither with the passing of the seasons, the work of the skies. 


Fig. 13 The old tree. The roots of the tree are lost in 
the earth, but they nonetheless continue to nourish it, 
allowing the strengthening of its trunk, which in turn 
provides support for the branches. Separated from one 
another, each branch occupies a portion of the skies, 
and continuously grows, receiving the light of the sun 
while waiting for the spring, the time when the leaves 
and the flowers will transform the tree, from a skeleton 
to a complete and harmonious body. 


The world-tree is more than a succession of discontinuous lay- 
ers. It forms an organic structure, a totality that must be seen in 
its entirety if one is to perceive its nature, its origin, and its pur- 
pose. This is the view that the Deity has of time and history, 
a view that man can share, to a limited extent, through the gift 
of language, which opens up a world that can reveal to him the 
fact that the past and the future are as much as the present, and 
that the tree should not be cut into a series of horizontal, that 
is, synchronic segments, if one wishes to perceive its true nature, 
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as a central element of the ®voic. Oral language nonetheless only 
allows man to extract himself from presence in a trivial manner, 
as the unreliability and indirect nature of the oral tradition incite 
man to focus on what he experienced personally. The Deity, how- 
ever, will soon give him the means to achieve a real ek-stasis from 
presence, thereby inviting him to build a broader (hi)story, which 
may subsequently allow him to get a fuller view of history and a 
better perception of the nature of being. This means will come, 
once again, from a transformation of man’s language. 


4.2.5 The emergence of literacy 


The appearance of writing in the biblical narrative can seem to 
be very inconspicuous, as its first mention does not describe its 
origin, its creator, or its purpose, but rather only consists in an 
exhortation to record a series of events so that they would be 
remembered by future generations. Writing appears as a ready- 
to-hand instrument in the service of man. In the following pages, 
we will attempt to discern what lays hidden behind this low-key 
emergence, starting with an exploration of the nature of this new 
form of language, so that the impact that this emergence will later 
have on the village of being of the meta-narrative can be more 
clearly perceived. 


4.2.5.1 The earthly and heavenly nature of writing and 
literacy 


The omnipresence of writing in our daily life can lead us to forget 
the incredible contrast that the written word offers in comparison 
to the spoken one. As said by Gadamer: 


Nothing is so strange, and at the same time so demand- 
ing, as the written word. Not even meeting speak- 
ers of a foreign language can be compared with this 
strangeness, since the language of gesture and of sound 
is always in part immediately intelligible. The writ- 


ten word and what partakes of it — literature — is 
the intelligibility of mind transferred to the most alien 
medium. ’! 


“1 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
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To see the place of literacy in the meta-narrative, the nature of this 
medium must first be contemplated, in both its earthly /heavenly 
dimensions on the one hand and its worldly one on the other. It 
must also be put in relation with another medium: orality. Both 
forms of language are rooted in the earth and the skies. They 
are not pure products of the world. This dual root will now be 
examined in order to highlight the fundamental differences between 
the two mediums, also presenting the changes that the emergence 
induces on the houses of being of the meta-narrative. 


Oral speech occurs in the air, that is, the ether, the spirit, 
as an element that is both earthly and heavenly: it is an element 
composed of matter from the earth, suspended in the space of the 
skies. The air is nonetheless only the medium where oral speech 
can occur. It is only a frame where a canvas can be fixed, and this 
canvas is the voice. The voice is the canvas, the secondary medium 
of oral speech. In linguistics, the voice is commonly designated as 
the “vowel sounds” of a language, and technically defined as “one of 
a class of speech sounds in the articulation of which the oral part of 
the breath channel is not blocked and is not constricted enough to 
cause audible friction; broadly: the one most prominent sound in a 
syllable.”"? The last part of the definition betrays a fundamental 
flaw of the classic meta-physical model of language: the vowel 
is not a simple contrasting element to the consonant, but rather 
the basis of speech, what allows the other sounds to be uttered. 
Consonants and vowels are not two equal elements facing each 
other in syllables because there cannot be any consonant without 
the voice, without the vowels, whereas there can be vowels without 
consonants. 


The voice is the medium, the canvas, the flow of the spirit 


Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 156. Print; Original German: “Es gibt nichts 
so Fremdes und zugleich Verstandnisforderndes wie Schrift. Nicht einmal die 
Begegnung mit Menschen fremder Zunge kann mit dieser Fremdheit und Be- 
fremdung verglichen werden, da die Sprache der Gebarde und des Tones immer 
schon ein Moment von unmittelbarer Verstandlichkeit enthalt Schrift und was 
an ihr teil hat, die Literatur, ist die ins Fremdeste entauferte Verstandlichkeit 
des Geistes. Nichts ist so sehr reine Geistesspur wie Schrift, nichts aber auch 
so auf den verstehenden Geist angewiesen wie sie.” From: Gadamer, Hans- 
Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode: 
Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010: 168-169. Print. 
"2 “Vowel.” Merriam-Webster’s Dictionary. Web. 8 Oct. 2016. 
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going through the air, but the consonants are only restrictions of 
this flow, bits of silence and distortions altering the way the voice 
is propagated in the ether. This can be related to the insufflation 
of the “breath of life” (AM MW) into the nostrils of Adam by the 
Deity,’ marking the birth of man as a living being: the breath, 
the voice, the spirit, are the foundation of life and of oral speech. 
The heavenly nature of oral language should nonetheless be con- 
sidered according to its dual component: the skies are both time 
and space, even though the two form a continuum. The spatial 
component of the skies is, of course, necessary in order for oral 
speech to occur, as speech needs the air in order to be material- 
ized and be propagated, but it nevertheless only plays a minor role 
in the nature of orality. Space could be reduced to a singularity, 
and speech would still be conceivable, but this would not be the 
case with time. In technical language, speech can be represented 
as a wave, whose frequency defines the linguistic content that it 
carries. These waves need an amplitude, corresponding to a spa- 
tial movement, but the main information carrier of oral speech is a 
series of frequencies, that is, a measurement according to the time- 
dimension. This technical aspect should nonetheless not cloud our 
vision of the heavenly nature of speech: it is only a means given to 
us so that we can perceive the fact that orality is inherently rooted 
in time, leaving the spatial component of the skies relatively un- 
touched by language. This aspect of language as it is used by the 
men of the narrative until their arrival at Mount Sinai may appear 
rather trivial, but the following pages will attempt to show that it 
is a crucial element showing the purpose of literacy in the divine 
plan depicted by the narrative. 


With an exclusively oral world, the house of being only stands 
if living men sustain it; if they hold its structure by a continuous 
preservation of their language in their memory. If a part of the 
house is forgotten or uninhabited for even the slightest amount of 
time, it crumbles into oblivion, never to be recovered. The house 
is built without any cement, and men need to support the blocks 
by their own forces in order to be able to preserve it, and pass it 
on as an inheritance to their descendants. No part of the house 
can remain uninhabited. It needs the living at all times, making it 
both very flexible and self-renewing, but also very vulnerable and 
evanescent. The tradition that is passed on is thus constrained by 


73 Gen 2:7. 
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man’s limited memory and cognitive capabilities, and only what 
is deemed important to each generation remains in the house. 


The written word that appears at Sinai represents a new 
medium where language can grow, in a new form: not carried 
in the air, but rather etched in the earth. The first mention of 
writing is an exhortation to write a BQ [séper], a document in 
the form of a leather scroll or a papyrus book.“ The leather, pa- 
per, wax, or stone are all earthly. The earth is thus used as a 
canvas in the same way that the voice is used as the canvas of 
oral speech. The earthly canvas is usually bright-colored, reflect- 
ing light as much as possible. As the voice is the result of the 
“breath of life,” the canvas of the written word is also the product 
of the divinely initiated Dvotc: is it the earth, the matter created 
by the Deity and given to mankind. The writing itself is done 
by covering the canvas, thereby affecting the way it reflects light: 
either by applying a dark ink, by chipping away a block of stone, 
or by forming ridges with the tip of a stylus. In contrast with 
the phusical canvas, writing is the product of the world and of the 


Téyvn. 


The two types of canvases are nonetheless of a different na- 
ture: the voice is a fruit of the spirit, a living canvas, whereas 
the earthly canvas of writing is inert, the product of man’s hands, 
which shape the earth in the form of leather scrolls, paper books, 
or clay tablets. Writing is a voiceless language, an inert language, 
though not in any pejorative sense. This absence of the voice is 
remarkably reflected by the writing system of this part of the nar- 
rative, the paleo-Hebrew alphabet, which is both the system that 
would be used by Moses to write the first document mentioned in 
the Bible and the system used to write the narrative itself. The 
early Hebrew alphabet used to write the book of Moses is almost 
purely consonantal,” leaving the vowels unwritten, left to be de- 
termined by the reader as he attempts to decipher the document, 
bringing it back to life. We have seen that the vowels represent 
the voice, the “breath of life” that allows oral speech. The writ- 
ten documents in the narrative, and also the narrative itself until 
appearance of the New Testament, are thus voiceless, inert. The 


™ Exo 17:14. 

75 The Hebrew alphabet nonetheless possesses two characters for semi- 
vowels, yod (*) and waw (1), which can also be used to represent the vowels i 
and u. 
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written consonants are the product of the Téyvn, on a canvas which 
is itself partly the product of the Téyvn, formed by man’s hands 
from the earth. Writing is man’s creation, unlike oral speech, 
which was given to man by the Deity. This may explain why the 
narrative is silent concerning its genesis, and why the Deity merely 
commands its first use in the narrative, rather than use it itself at 
this point. 


The written Hebrew documents nevertheless need vowels, that 
is, they need a voice in order to be read, be it audible physically 
or simply in the mind, showing that the written word contains the 
trace of an absence, which needs a presence in order for its meaning 
to appear. This does not necessarily imply that writing would bea 
deficient medium that would be entirely dependent on oral speech, 
or simply a means for its transcription. The consonantal writing 
of the narrative does not imply a phonocentric worldview, as we 
will see, as each of the two mediums has a place in the divine plan. 


Another aspect of the written word is its different relation to 
the skies. The canvas of the written word is earthly, composed of 
matter, but writing is also heavenly. Oral speech, as seen earlier, is 
essentially grounded in the temporal component of the skies. The 
written word, on the other hand, is grounded in space. Time can 
be reduced to a singularity, and a written document could still be 
and be read, but this would not be the case if space was reduced in 
such a manner. Writing is extensional,’ it needs a space in order 
to emerge, but it does not need to occupy a specific period of time 
in order to be. Letters and words are painted on the canvas, and 
they remain on it, contrary to the evanescent oral speech. Space 
can be largely irrelevant for the utterance of spoken words, as their 
meaning is mainly deployed in time, as a changing wave in the air. 
Time, however, cannot be ignored, as oral speech is present only 
at a fixed moment in time, fading away soon after it is uttered. 
Writing, on the other hand, is far less affected by time: the ink 
dries, the clay is fired, but the letters are preserved, and they will 
often remain on the canvas long after their author has returned 
to the earth. However, whereas oral speech is propagated in all 
spatial directions, being audible in different places at the same 
time, a written text occupies a precise location in space, and it 
can only be read there. The physical boundaries delimited by the 


76 In the philosophical sense, as “occupying a portion of space.” 
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ink or the stylus, separating the canvas from the letters, constitute 
the essence of the written word, and these boundaries are spatial 
ones. Writing represents an appropriation of space, like oral speech 
represents an appropriation of time. The advent of writing thus 
does not only mark the invention of a medium for the recording of 
oral speech, but it also marks the emergence of the possibility for 
man to see his relation to his being transformed. 


The first possibility offered by literacy, the capacity to tran- 
scribe oral speech, directly and profoundly affects the structure of 
the house. It forms a cement allowing parts of the house to stand 
on their own, even when no one supports them. With writing, 
language can be externalized and inscribed on the earth, thereby 
bypassing the need to rely on the human mind for its preservation. 
A manuscript can lay hidden in a cave for a thousand years and 
then be recovered, deciphered, and once again become part of the 
living language of men. This means that parts of the house of being 
can become uninhabited, be hidden from the living, but neverthe- 
less remain, standing. Such uninhabited parts are nonetheless not 
themselves part of the living language of men while they remain 
uninhabited, as they have no impact on human life. 


The transfer of oral speech into written words, that is, the use 
of a cement on blocks of the house, nevertheless does not imply 
that these blocks would be permanently present. The cement is the 
earthly support of writing, found in the leather scroll and the ink, 
or the tablet and its carving. This support needs to be preserved in 
order for the structure they form to stand. Literacy thus operates 
a displacement: the reliance on human memory is transformed into 
a reliance on an earthly material. This allows man to transcend 
certain limits of his mind, but it also makes parts of the house of 
being dependent on the earth and the skies, which can both bring 
their own dangers for the preservation of the house. The human 
mind may indeed in some cases be more resistant to the elements 
than paper or clay, in floods or frost, for example. This trade-off 
allows the creation of a linguistic reserve, a Bestand: it gives man 
the possibility to continuously (re)dis-cover hidden parts of the 
house of being. It also allows him to “cement” new ones, which 
he could not support all by himself, without interruption. Before 
writing, man had to build everything by himself in order to extend 
or change his house of being. In other words, he needed to proceed 
to a poiesis, creating new signs from the earth or the world. The 
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written word now gives him the possibility to access a reserve of 
sign-blocks, and even to dwell in entirely new parts of the house, 
without the need to rely on poiesis, as he can in-voke the dormant 
poetic work of other men, from other times. 


The reserve of signs brought by writing marks a strengthening 
of tradition, which can now be greatly expanded and made more 
durable. The walls of the houses of being are less prone to erosion 
because of the use of this reserve or of the work of the skies, of time 
and the elements. The limit of this reserve is equal to the limit of 
what can be inscribed in the earth, which is almost infinite from a 
human point of view. This reserve should nevertheless not be seen 
as completely separate from the house. The uninhabited sections 
of the house must indeed be directly connected to the house of the 
living, otherwise, men would have no way of accessing them. A 
written text needs to be related to the language(s) of its reader in 
order to “make sense.” A tradition must link the written signs and 
the house of being in order for it to be integrated as a new part of 
the house.” This link does not have to be oral: a manuscript can 
explain the meaning of the signs of another, initially undecipher- 
able manuscript, thereby allowing the new signs to regain a place 
in the house. 


Written signs may nonetheless become orphaned. They may 
become signifiers with undetermined signifieds, which would there- 
fore not be fully part of the house. The biblical text itself contains 
several examples of such orphaned signs, in the Old Testament 
in particular, due to the fact that Hebrew was a so-called “dead 
language” for a considerable amount of time, and to the scarcity 
of extra-biblical Hebrew literature, which induced a partial crum- 
bling of the Hebrew tradition. The meaning of many words of the 
narrative is now lost, because their transmission was interrupted. 


"T For example, what allowed the deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphic 


writings was the discovery of the famous Rosetta stone, which gave scholars 
bilingual inscriptions allowing them to establish a link between their house 
of being and the one of the Ancient Egyptians. This ancient house could 
then be re-discovered through translation. Many other abandoned houses of 
being nonetheless remain inaccessible to us. The language of the Indus valley 
civilization or the Vinéa script of Old Europe, for example, have been passed 
on to us as a set of written inscriptions, but as no link exists between these 
inscriptions and one of the houses of being currently inhabited, the doors of 
the houses of the Indus valley and Vinéa thus remain shut, and what they 
contain may forever be lost. 
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Their signifiers have been preserved, but their signifieds have fallen 
into oblivion.”® This shows that the necessity of tradition, and the 
necessity of its continuity, have not been made void by the advent 
of writing. 


The tradition has nonetheless gained flexibility, as it can be 
put into writing and can lie dormant, waiting to be unearthed. 
Such an unearthing, that is, the reading and interpreting of a text, 
can also in itself be a form of poiesis, as the interpreter is forced 
to fill the gap left between what the text says and what the text 
means, between the written signs and the intention of their author, 
the one who shaped them from the earth and brought them to the 
world through poiesis. This limited form of poiesis, the filling of the 
gap, gains prominence with the advent of writing. After a certain 
amount of time, so many signs have been created and been written 
down that man may tend to always look for pre-existing works 
in order to express his will, what he wants to ex-press, thereby 
overlooking the raw poiesis altogether. The enlargement of the 
tradition brought by literacy induces an inertia: as the world gets 
larger and is filled with all kinds of “things,” man is at risk of 
being cut off from the earth by forgetting the poiesis, forgetting 
to witness the direct link between earth and world, which is an 
essential part of his human nature. This danger, however, once 
again does not imply that literacy is only a tool leading man to 
be a servant of the Téyvn, as contrary to the opinion of Saussure 
and many of his contemporaries, writing is more than a means to 
record and preserve oral speech. 


Writing’s relationship with space is more complex than oral 
speech’s relationship with time. The new medium takes advantage 
of the multidimensionality of space, in a way that is not possible 
with time, which is one-dimensional. Writing is not only a paint- 
ing, based on the contrast between an ink and a piece of paper, 
but rather a complex multi-leveled structure, itself inserted into 
a multidimensional space. The most basic element in this struc- 


78 The exact meaning of many words in the Hebrew parts of the narrative 
have indeed been lost, especially in the books using less commonly used words 
for poetic effects, such as the book of Job or the Psalms. An example of a 
word whose meaning is still subject to debate is the word NO [pissat] in Psa 
72:16, which may possibly mean “abundance,” but whose meaning is far from 
certain. The presence of numerous words only used a single time in the Bible, 
and never seen in other Hebrew writings, makes the meaning of these words 
difficult to ascertain. 
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ture is the stroke, which is used to form the most basic meaningful 
written signs: the glyphs, that is, letters, logograms, or ideograms. 
The strokes forming a glyph are usually ordered so as to maintain 
a greater consistency. These strokes are systematically bounded, 
restricted to a conventional space, often visible in children’s writ- 
ing books all over the earth in the form of small rectangles, which 
indicate the limits given for a single glyph. A one-dimensional 
glyph is conceivable, like a Morse code written on a straight line, 
and so is a three-dimensional one, which could exploit stereoscopic 
vision or the sense of touch. 


It would nonetheless seem that the glyphs used to write the 
languages of mankind are all using two-dimensional glyphs.’ Once 
properly inscribed on the canvas, a glyph is more often than not 
followed by another, whose meaning is combined with the preced- 
ing one to form a word or a sentence. This assembly is also fixed 
by tradition and shaped by the constraints of the medium: the 
two-dimensional glyphs are themselves put on a (one-dimensional) 
line, following one another. This line is bounded by the limits of 
the canvas. Within them, it can nonetheless take any shape or 
direction. This linearity of the glyph assembly may appear similar 
to the linear nature of oral speech, which itself originates in the 
linear nature of time. This could nonetheless be misleading, be- 
cause even though the inscription of the glyphs can always be seen 
a following a line, as crooked as it may be, an important difference 
is the fact that the line followed by the reader while deciphering 
the inscription might differ significantly from the writing line. In 
oral speech, the hearer will hear the speech exactly as it was spo- 
ken, with the sounds, words, and sentences following a fixed order. 
In writing, this is not necessarily the case. The reading line can 


79 One dimensional or pseudo one dimensional writings system have been 
used in the past. The tying of knots on ropes is one of them, one which is 
referred to in Laozi’s Dao.de.jing, in the context of the description of an ideal 
country: HSER HATHMAZ AMAA. BEC HOC TO ARIR HE. BEG ABE, ARPT 
FEZ. HAA, APT He Ze. EA Mae SL TTA. “Keep the kingdom small, its 
people few; / Make sure they have no use for tools / That do the work of tens 
or hundreds. / Nor let the people travel far / And leave their homes and risk 
their lives. / Boat or cart, if kept at all, best not to ride; / Shield and blade 
best not to show. / Guide them back to early times, / When knotted cords 
served for signs” (Chinese original from: babi ME. (HAWE IC KA (7) BF 
TE LAS). HOR: HAYA BE, 1966 : 128. ; English translation from: Laozi. Dao 
De Jing: The Book of the Way. Trans. Moss Roberts. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2004: 186. Print.) 
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Fig. 14 Broken line. 


be made to appear broken, for example: 


Reading this sentence, one may follow different reading lines, 
therefore reading it in a different order than it was written. Such 
a choice is not possible with oral speech, as it is a direct product of 
the multidimensionality of the canvas of writing. Such peculiarities 
of the written word have for a long time remained unnoticed. Der- 
rida was one of the pioneers who helped uncover them by pointing 
out certain weaknesses of an extreme phonocentric view, among 
which is the fact that writing is not just a tool to transcribe and 
conserve oral speech: it can indeed also bring something more to 
man’s language.®” The aforementioned example may appear triv- 
ial, but it is just the simplest demonstration of the way by which 
writing can surpass oral speech, thereby shaking the assumption of 
the supremacy of orality, and showing that literacy brings some- 
thing more to language than its mere fixation, a fact that is im- 
portant in order to discern the significance of the advent of writing 
in the meta-narrative. 


The emergence of literacy can thus profoundly change man’s 
relationship with language in general, and it can also affect the 
nature of the house of being in ways less simple than it could 
appear at first glance. Historically, one of the most common visions 
of writing has been to see it as a way to preserve oral speech, a 
vision shared by Saussure: “Language [Langue] and writing are two 
distinct sign-systems; the sole purpose of the latter is to represent 


80 Derrida, Jacques. De la grammatologie. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967. 
Print. 
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the former.”*! The fact that the transcription of oral speech is 


indeed one of the possible uses of literacy is undeniable. This 
rather obvious use should nonetheless not lead us to ignore the fact 
that writing offers more possibilities than being a mere “clothing 
of oral speech,”®? to borrow a metaphor from the Swiss professor. 
The written word is indeed a cement for the house of being, but 
cement does not only allow existing structures to stand on their 
own: it also allows new types of structures to be built. The advent 
of writing in the narrative only marks the starting point of this 
new “art,” which constitutes a means for the extension of language 
toward a new dimension. 


Parts of the house of being can indeed only be built with the 
“cement” of writing, an example of which is the possibility of the 
separation and isolation of the consonantal part of language, that 
is, its component arising as a product of the Téyvn, from the living 
voice: the vowels which are a fruit of the ®votc. This isolation 
is made possible by writing and exemplified by the paleo-Hebrew 
alphabet, in which the first part of the narrative is written, an 
alphabet which is almost exclusively consonantal.*? Men always 
had a tendency to compare or to oppose oral speech and writing, so 
as to determine which one should be the supreme lord of language, 
ruling over all its forms. Saussure argued for the supremacy of 
oral speech, and in reaction to this excess, Derrida attempted to 
reverse this hierarchy. This opposition may nonetheless be seen as 
futile, simply because it lacks ground. The two are not necessarily 
opposed, and may rather only be extensions of one another in 
a new domain. For a deaf-mute who has learned language in a 


8! TBA. Original French: “Langue et écriture sont deux systémes de signes 
distincts; ’unique raison d’étre du second est de représenter le premier.” From: 
Saussure, Ferdinand de. Cours de linguistique générale. Lausanne: Payot, 
1985: 45. Print; Such a phonocentrism is nonetheless not a modern idea, and 
traces of it can be found knitted in the very fabric of some languages, as in 
Syriac, in which the term for “word,” oral or written, is <\o ds [bat qala'], which 
literally means “daughter of the voice.” 

82 Derrida, Jacques. De la grammatologie. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967: 
52. Print. 

83 Tn turn, the written alphabet will also influence oral speech, as demon- 
strated in the vision of S* John described in the book of Revelation, when the 
son of man declares: “éy@ 10 A kai t6 Q,” “I am the alpha and the omega,” that 
is, the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet (Rev 1:8, 21:6, and 22:13). 
Writing and oral speech can thus both be mirrors of each other, and they can 
allow man to transcend the limits of each medium, as both are subjected to 
different constraints. 
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written form, the dis-covery of oral speech would form a clearing, 
as it is the case for a hearing man dis-covering literacy. 


One of the new possibilities offered by the written word is a 
greater ability for abstract thinking. According to Husserl, writing 
is a condition for the possibility of ideal objects.84 Gadamer also 
remarks that “Leibniz’s claim that the characteristica universalis 
is an ars inveniendi clearly depends on the artificiality of its sym- 
bols. This is what makes calculation possible.”®> This shows the 
link between writing and the appearance of new forms of knowl- 
edge, such as modern symbolic calculus, which would hardly be 
conceivable in oral form. What is pointed out by the narrative 
only represents the seed of the possibilities offered by the new 
medium, many of which have yet to be explored. 


Heidegger made contributions to the study of the nature of the 
written word by uncovering some interesting properties associated 
with it, properties that are unparalleled in oral speech. One of 
these is the concept of sous-rature, often attributed to Derrida, 
who later developed it as trace, a concept that nonetheless finds 
its source in the work of the German philosopher. It designates the 
crossing out of words, such as this in order to mark the inadequacy 
of a word, or a change of mind from the author. The crossing-out 
is nonetheless not an erasure, because the word underneath is still 
readable. The point is to indicate the presence of an absence, or 
an absence of presence: the imprint of the word remains in order 
to point out the imperfection of the sign to the reader, a sign 
that partly fails in linking the signifier to the intended signified. 
Heidegger used this concept in order to talk about being, that is, 
about the fact that what we call being can’t be properly designated 


84 Derrida, Jacques. De la grammatologie. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967: 
42-43. Print. “L’écriture n’est pas seulement un moyen auxiliaire au service 
de la science — et éventuellement son objet — mais d’abord, comme I’a en 
particulier rappelé Husserl, dans L’origine de la géométrie, la condition de 
possibilité des objets idéaux et donc de lobjectivité scientifique.” 

85 Italics added. From: Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Re- 
vised edition. New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 415. Print.; Original 
German: “Es ist wohl klar, da ein solcher Anspruch der characteristica uni- 
versalis, eine ars inveniendi zu sein, wie ihn Leibniz erhebt, gerade auf der 
Kinstlichkeit dieser Symbolik beruht. Sie ermdglicht ein Rechnen. . .” From: 
Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit 
und Methode: Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2010: 420. Print. 
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with our present terminology.°® The trace left by the crossing- 
out is itself a way to improve language, by showing certain of its 
inadequacies. It represents a new type of signs, new rooms of the 
house of being, which would not be possible with oral speech. 


In order to create a trace, a sous-rature, one must be able to 
return and modify what has been said: the word must first have 
been written in order for the rature®” to be made. This is not pos- 
sible with oral speech, because of its “timely” nature. The linearity 
of time and the evanescent nature of oral speech indeed imply that 
one cannot modify what has been said. Spoken words cannot be 
crossed out and made to remain as a trace. The spatial nature of 
the written words nonetheless allows such a transformation: one 
can go back and cross-out words at will, and even make them un- 
readable if one wants it. Writing thus allows a new type of signs, 
the building of new sign-blocks of the house of being. It operates 
a clearing, extending language beyond the limits of orality, and it 
therefore is not a mere mirror, a tool for transcription. Writing, 
however, is not directly given to man by the Deity. It comes to be 
through the work of men who were masters of the art of poetry, 
the art of creating “things” in the world from an earthly material. 
The genesis of writing is thus very similar to the construction of 
the house of being itself: it occurs through an act of poiesis. 


4.2.5.2 Poiesis of the written sign 


The genesis of the first oral signs of the biblical universe is de- 
scribed in the beginning of the narrative, a genesis which has been 
described in the second chapter, with the onomastic covenant in 
particular. Adam had a prominent role in the potesis of this oral 
tongue, as he was encouraged by the Deity to shape the earth and 
bring it to the world, to bring it to oral language. The story of the 
genesis of the first written sign of the narrative has nonetheless 
been left untold. This absence is even more conspicuous consid- 
ering the seemingly deliberate inconspicuousness of the advent of 


8° GA 9: 385. 

87 The French word rature has sometimes been translated as “erasure,” but 
its original meaning does not directly indicate that something has been erased. 
On the contrary, it explicitly designates a visible mistake in writing, and its 
crossing-out. The verb rater also generally designates the act of failing to do 
something. 
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writing in the narrative. Nothing is said of the first writing sys- 
tem, of its inventor, or of the way the first signs were made. The 
reader is only given the signs in which the narrative itself is writ- 
ten, which, we can presume, are the same as the ones used in the 
Sinai narrative. This writing system is the paleo-Hebrew alpha- 
bet, a set of 22 signs, all consonants, each designating a particular 
sound.®® The following table shows the glyphs of this first writing 
of the narrative: 


Paleo 
Hebrew € I 7 3 ia u 


ee as } se 1 

Script 

Name -alep bet giml dalet he waw 

Meaning ox house camel door window hook 

Phonetic  , 

Velie COL) sogfg) did) hth] ww) 
Paleo 

x + 
Hebrew bi . 7 f 
es n p " > 5 
Script 
Name zayin het tet yod  kap lamed 
: wall, palm (of 

Meaning weapon courtyard wheel hand Shand) goad 
Phonetic $ : 
Value t[t'] y Ui] k{k] If] m[m] n [n] 


88 It should be noted that the paleo-Hebrew script is not the one in which 
the Old Testament usually appears, as it was later supplanted by the so-called 
“Aramaic script,” which is the one standardly used in modern times. 
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Paleo 
Hebrew 7 7 T g J is 


Aramaic 


Scrigt 2 | jo) y 5 as 
Name mem nun samek fayin pe cade 
Meaning water snake support eye mouth hunt 
Phonetic ¢ 
Vole im] nin] sts} OS] ppl si" 

Paleo 

w xX 

Hebrew P 4 

Aramaic 

Script P ~ e ” 

Name qop res sin taw 

Meanin Nees head tooth mark 

8 head 
Phonetic 


Vee alal ori) 3 tld 


Table 1: The Hebrew writing systems 


The written signs in this table, like every oral word, are the 
result of a poiesis, a process initiated when the earth is brought to 
the world, that is, when the phenomenon is used to form a meta- 
phusical linguistic sign. In the case of the paleo-Hebrew writing 
system, the “direct” earthly nature of the signifier can sometimes 
be easily spotted, the most obvious of them probably being the 
“ayin glyph, designating the first letter of the word for “eye” while 
being shaped in the form of an eye:9. Earthly forms are thus used 
to create linguistic signs in the world. Such signs could nevertheless 
also be rooted directly in the world, or even be random. Signs 
grounded in the earth are onomatopoeias if they are oral, and 
ideograms if they are written. 


The paleo-Hebrew writing seems to have an ideographic ori- 
gin, like most of the first historical writing systems: Sumerian 
cuneiform, Egyptian hieroglyphs, Chinese or Maya ideograms. In 
almost all of these systems, the ideographic nature of the signs 
has nonetheless been eroded by the work of time, and most glyphs 
slowly became pure logograms, that is, they became symbols that 
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cannot be directly linked with what they originally visually rep- 
resented, what was their earthly inspiration. The aforementioned 
“ayin is a good example of this phenomenon. Few would indeed 
identify the Y glyph as representing an eye. Time thus renders the 
signs grounded in the earth indistinguishable from those grounded 
in the world or in randomness. Could this have an ill effect on 
mankind? Perhaps not inherently, but the grounding of the signs 
in the earth, as seen earlier, can help man to ground his world in 
the same soil, and thereby prevent an illusory grounding in the 
clouds of “metaphysics.” For similar reasons, Derrida considered 
that ideographic writing systems, Chinese in particular, could help 
man to free himself from the woes of the so-called “Western meta- 
physics.”®° The Algerian philosopher nonetheless did not envision 
the fact that when reading Chinese, one does not think of the 
ideographic meaning of the glyph, just as someone does not de- 
compose the sound of each letter when reading an English word: 
using either system, a reader recognizes words in their entirety, 
in a reflex-like manner, without conscious thought.?? Only when 
creating glyphs, or learning those whose origin is still known, are 
we really in contact with the poetic process. Therefore, in order 
for a language to be properly and continuously grounded, it would 
have to be in a state of perpetual transformation. Man would have 
to keep creating or changing signs, and be conscious of the need 
to shape them from an earthly substance. Such a process could 
safeguard him from the dangers of the clouds, more efficiently than 
any ideographic writing handed over by tradition. Time thus af- 
fects writing, by taking it away from the earth, and elevating it 
towards the clouds, in a cycle: 


Earth > Ideogram > Logogram > Clouds 
Poitesis 


In order to avoid the clouding of his world, man can return to the 
poiesis, that is, he can re-create signs by re-extracting their source 
material directly from the earth and bringing them to the world in 


8° Derrida, Jacques. Of Grammatology. Trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spi- 


vak. Corrected edition. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998: 79. 
Print. 

90 The Chinese system is also more dependent on oral tradition, as the pro- 
nunciation of the ideograms usually cannot be inferred without having been 
previously learned, orally in ancient times when no standard phonetic tran- 
scription existed. 
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a grounded manner, rather than in a clouded one. In the narrative, 
however, the writing that appears at Sinai is already the result of 
a mature tradition, which already moved far away from the poiesis 
from which it originated. 


Literacy can nonetheless not be reduced to poiesis, which takes 
the earth to the world. By the act of writing, man also brings a 
part of the world (back) to the earth. He transforms a meta- 
physical, worldly representation into a physical phenomenon: a 
sound wave in the air, or a carving on the earth. In the case of a 
simple ideogram, representing an earthly object, the representation 
shares a visual similarity with the original object. Furthermore, 
the writing system of the narrative possesses a different and note- 
worthy characteristic: its glyphs originally may have represented 
earthly objects or beings, but what these ideographic signifiers des- 
ignate are not the things after which they are modeled, as it is the 
case with most early Chinese ideograms, for example. Instead, the 
glyphs designate basic sounds of the oral language of the Hebrews. 
The “ayin may look like an eye, and the word for an eye may start 
with this glyph, but it does not designate an eye in itself, rather 
only a way a speaker constricts the airflow in his throat. Why is 
it noteworthy? 


The appearance of phonetic writing demonstrates the exis- 
tence of a reflection on oral language. The poiesis of the con- 
sonantal glyphs of the early Hebrews is metalinguistic in nature, 
showing that their creator(s) saw oral language not only as a ready- 
to-hand tool, whose nature is masked by its use, but also saw it 
in its presence-at-hand, as a “thing” whose nature can be scruti- 
nized. This writing system shows a separation between the vowels, 
left unwritten, and the consonants: the first being the fruit of the 
Mvotc, and the second the product of the Téyvn. This metalinguis- 
tic awareness can be considered, in the narrative, to be the result 
of the encounter with the unintelligible, which, as seen in the third 
chapter, has the effect of unconcealing the presence-at-hand of the 
oral language. This consonantal writing is thus inherently techni- 
cal: it uses the insights brought by a presence-at-hand of language 
to produce a system for the transcription of oral speech using a 
minimum number of glyphs. This system demands a greater level 
of abstraction compared to a purely ideographic one, but it re- 
quires far less time in order to be mastered. 
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The 22 glyphs of the paleo-Hebrew alphabet can indeed be 
sufficient in order for a Hebrew speaker to express himself in writ- 
ing, whereas thousands of characters could be needed if ideograms 
were used.9! With a phonetic writing, the creation of new signs, 
that is, the poiesis of new written words, remains bounded by the 
structure of its system: to coin a new sign is to coin a new com- 
bination of pre-existing glyphs. The new signs are built from the 
basic elements of the writing system, that is, from the world. They 
cannot be directly grounded in the earth, as with true ideograms, 
for example.°? The poiesis of the written word of the Hebrews is 
thus only a secondary one. Man cannot create new glyphs, under 
normal circumstances, and he only arranges those given to him by 
tradition. The creator of the alphabet may have grounded it in 
the earth, but this ground progressively became invisible to those 
inheriting the system. 


One may then ask why should writing be grounded in the 
Mvoic? Such a grounding, in the earth, in the skies, is not a 
simple aesthetic mimesis, the mimicking of the Ovotc in the world. 
It does not matter whether the written sign designating a man 
visually looks similar to a human figure or not. What matters is the 
preservation of the link between world and earth. This link allows 
a back-and-forth flow between them, and their strife. In all forms 
of language, the tension and dialogue between earth and world are 
what can preserve man from the dangers of the Téyvn, which can 
lead him to sever all connection between his world and the Dvotc, 
and thus lead him to ground his language and his thoughts in the 
clouds. The strifes of Dbotc and Téyvn, earth and world, are meant 


°l The relative simplicity of alphabetic systems could be seen as one of 


main factors leading to their appearance and success. It constitutes a trade-off 
between mnemonic and meta-physical complexity: less memory and learning 
are required to master the system, but it requires that its users share a set 
of common meta-linguistic concepts, a meta-physical conception of the nature 
of language, like the separation of words into phonemes. The benefits of such 
a phonetic writing would seem obvious to any of its user, but this efficiency 
comes with a price, which has often been overlooked: it induces limitations on 
the house of being where it is used. 

°2 It should nonetheless be noted that standardized ideographic writing 
system like the Chinese Han.zi also have creation rules: one cannot draw an 
arbitrary drawing and make it a character. It first has to respect the constraints 
associated with the usual writing medium. For example, it must be easily 
drawn with a brush, and be monochromatic. This is why Chinese characters 
are usually decomposable as a set of short straight strokes drawn in particular 
directions. 
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to occupy the central place in man’s life, and they represent a key 
to the experience of his essential being. It is through these strifes 
that man can accomplish his destiny, and be more than a mere 
talking creature. Without them, man does not occupy his rightful 
place in the universe, and he loses sight of the ®votc, preferring 
the clouded world that gives him an illusion of all-mightiness. 


This nonetheless does not imply that ideographic writing sys- 
tems are necessarily preferable to phonetic ones. An alphabetic 
writing, by its inherently more technical nature, can help man gain 
a more precise vision of certain aspects of the ®voic, an example of 
which is the aforementioned distinction between the phusical voice 
and the consonants, which are the product of the Téyvn. Such a 
distinction, which accurately reflects in the world a characteris- 
tic of the earth, would not be possible with a purely ideographic 
script. In the West, phonetic writing has often been considered 
superior to ideograms, especially after the so-called renaissance, 
which marks the beginning of the rise of modern technical soci- 
eties. Rousseau clearly supported such a view, as he declared that 
“the painting of objects fits savage peoples; signs of words and 
sentences to barbarian peoples; and the alphabet to the civilized 
peoples”? in his Essay on the origin of languages. Derrida, on 
the other hand, praised the ideograms, perceived as less “meta- 
physical” and which he saw as a possible antidote to the “poison” 
affecting Western thought. 


Ideograms are nonetheless not a panacea, and modern soci- 
eties using ideographic writing can be affected by the supremacy 
of the Téyvn in the same way as the ones using alphabetic systems. 
Both types of writing become equivalent if they are only “used,” 
as ready-to-hand tools, rather than as instruments of a continu- 
ous poiesis. Reading a newspaper in consonantal Hebrew or ideo- 
graphic Chinese, a man does not normally think of the grounding 
of the written signs. It does not matter that the first type of sys- 
tem is grounded in the world, whereas the second possesses a more 
direct link to the earth, because in both cases, the glyphs are by 
most people only perceived as logograms, images designating con- 


°3 TBA. Original French: “La peinture des objets convient aux peuples 
sauvages; les signes des mots et des propositions aux peuples barbares ; et 
Valphabet aux peuples policés.” Quoted in: Derrida, Jacques. De la gramma- 
tologie. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967: 11. Print. (Essai sur lV’origine des 


langues) 
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? 


cepts or “things,” whose visual appearance are irrelevant to their 
meaning. The benefits and dangers of both systems are canceled 
by readiness-to-hand. The strife of earth and world is stalled, and 
man forgets his essential being. How can the strife be preserved 
and even nurtured then? The key is not in the type of writing 
system in itself, but rather in the poiesis of the written sign. 


The work of time inevitably induces a readiness-to-hand, and 
a weakening of the link between the signs and their ground. To 
counteract this, man must therefore continuously bring back his 
world to the earth, and once again experience the act of cre- 
ation of a sign, that is, its poiesis. This means questioning the 
tradition, renewing it constantly, trying to push its limits, and 
re-experiencing its genesis. This process would generate another 
strife, of course: the tension between the necessity of a permanent 
state of re-creation of language and the need for a constancy that is 
necessary in order to maintain a reasonable degree of intelligibility 
across time and space. For now, however, the men of the narrative 
are only the custodians of a writing system whose poiesis has been 
lost in time. They are mere users of writing, rather than poets. 
This is not directly tied to the phonetic nature of the system, but 
rather to an obliviousness to the poiesis itself. At this point, the 
Hebrews are not yet lost in the clouds of the Téyvn, but this danger 
is clear and present, as they have yet to perceive the full potential 
of the written word, which can lift them up but also bring them 
down. 


4.2.6 Emergence of the narrative within itself, as 
(hi)story and law 


Writing does not emerge as a purely meta-physical concept, but 
rather through actual instances in which written words are carved 
upon the earth. In the narrative, writing first appears as a medium 
for the redaction of a (hi)story, and soon after for the recording of 
the divine law. Both appearances occupy a very peculiar place in 
the universe of the narrative. Among the first instances of writing, 
we indeed find the narrative itself, as both (hi)story and Law. 
The first five books of the Old Testament, the Torah, include the 
(hi)story of their writing process: the narrative is said to be written 
at Mount Sinai, with the Deity as its inspirator and Moses as its 
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scriptor. This demonstrates the intricacy of the link between the 
narrative and the question of the nature of man’s essential being. 
The narrative is meant to be a lighthouse guiding the men of the 
narrative on the path of thinking; a (hi)story presenting the history 
of the universe and the divine law. (Hi)story and law both could 
exist before in oral form, to a certain extent, but the advent of 
the narrative, as a concrete and permanent monument given to 
mankind, radically changes the impact that both have in the life 
of men. 


Before, knowledge of the laws given to guide men on their path 
was short-lived, as they irremediably ignored these laws, thereby 
preventing their descendants from receiving the divine guidance as 
an inheritance. Now, however, the preservation of only one phys- 
ical manuscript is sufficient to allow future generations to have 
a chance to benefit from both the guidance of the Law and the 
lessons of (hi)story. This guidance is now also present as a phys- 
ical, earthly “thing,” which can be seen and touched, and whose 
invariance can be witnessed at all times, by all peoples. All of this 
is made possible by the new dimension of language offered by liter- 
acy, which shows how the evolution and development of language 
induce a profound transformation of man’s existence. Language, 
through the Torah that now represents its most prominent mani- 
festation, its medium, continues to guide the men of the narrative. 
In the Scriptures as a whole, no other writing will ever be as im- 
portant as these books written in Sinai. The beginning of the 
written word will also be its peak, the uttermost demonstration of 
the power of the written signs, and of their effect on man’s world. 
The main opportunity offered by literacy to man, however, has yet 
to be revealed. 


4.2.7 Unconcealment: being in time 


réshd wpsir’ pono rls Nature is before thy hand, 
hei aes fale Scripture before thine eyes, 
rata clam Lys ris and nature is hard for us, 


ch an sara Scripture is easy for us. 
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— S' Ephrem, Hymns on Faith®* 


These verses of the Syriac poet remind us that the Scriptures 
are not an end in themselves: they are merely a guide helping us 
better perceive the nature of the ®votc in which we are thrown. 
Hermeneuts often focused so much on writings that they lost sight 
of the Dvotc it depicts, as nature appears so obvious that man 
often fails to see its essence, whereas glyphs always appear some- 
what mysterious. Literacy itself is meant to affect man’s vision 
of nature, and not only represent a meta-phusical realm. As seen 
in the previous pages, the advent of the written word induces a 
series of transformations of man’s world, many of which are very 
conspicuous. 


One of the most profound effects of literacy on man’s world 
has nonetheless often been overlooked: the effect it can have on 
man’s relationship with time, which is a fundamental dimension 
of the ®votc. A previous section (§ 4.2.5) has shown how the 
transition from orality to literacy constitutes a transition from a 
language deployed in time to one deployed in space. This tran- 
sition is not a mere change of medium, but rather is part of the 
ek-static movement where language is used as a vehicle leading 
man toward the appropriation of his essential being. Through the 
encounter with the unintelligible at Babel, man was given a limited 
vision of the presence-at-hand of language. This presence-at-hand 
mainly concerned the unintelligible linguistic content, revealing 
the essence and non-essence of language, but not the presence-at- 
hand of his own speech. With an exclusively oral language, man 
can only try to perceive the presence-to-hand of his language as 
an abstract form, as a mental re-telling, a re-enactment of the 
act of speech. Oral speech authorizes man to recall past speech 
or prophecies. The temporal nature of such speech, its presence, 
nonetheless implies that its presence-at-hand would always slip 
away, that it would always be as evanescent as the oral word it- 
self. 


Literacy opens up the possibility of a liberation from the 


°4 Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 323. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
201. Print. 
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evanescence and presence of orality. Language can now be de- 
ployed in space, on the earth, and it can overcome this evanes- 
cence. The written word can now remain fully present-at-hand, 
carved on a material right in front of man’s eyes. Past speeches 
can be reflected upon, visible in their entirety, unchanging and 
unaffected by the men who transmit them across time and space. 
The houses of being do not only represent the world of the living: 
the remnants of the work of the dead are now also preserved intact 
within their walls. No support is thus necessary in order for them 
to be passed on to future generations, and they are far less prone 
to natural decay and human modifications than ever before. 


Literacy thus induces the first breaking of language’s pres- 
ence. Man can now directly access the speech of the past, by 
bringing it back to presence, by reading, by resurrecting the in- 
scribed consonants with his voice. Before, man could of course 
already access the sayings of past men, but only indirectly, medi- 
ated through present men and their memory. Now, a direct line 
has been formed. Man can transcend the present, and enter into a 
direct relation with the world of past men, or prophecies foretelling 
the future in the case of a divine revelation. The requirement of 
immediate temporal and spatial proximity that prevailed during 
the oral age, without which man could not discover and dwell in 
new parts of his house of being, is no longer in effect. Man can now 
access new parts of the house through the mediation of the earthly 
support of the written word, which can be transmitted across time 
and space, without even being read and understood. Man thus 
gains a considerable freedom of movement within the house, and 
he can thereby considerably enlarge his worldly horizon. With 
writing, the non-present can be brought to man’s presence. Man 
thus remains in his presence, but he has gained a broader temporal 
view; he can see the non-present as present. 


Furthermore, the presence-at-hand of language also allows the 
birth of interpretation, as a process by which man attempts to 
uncover the meaning of an unclear speech. With oral speech, if 
something is not understood by the hearer, he can immediately 
request an explanation, as the speaker is present right in front 
of him. Renowned teachers like Socrates, Jesus, or the druids of 
ancient Gaul did not leave us any writing by their own hands, 
perhaps for this very reason, preferring the presence of oral speech 
and dialogue as a way to unconceal meaning. If some of their 
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teachings can now be accessed, it nevertheless is because they have 
been recorded in writing, something that not only allows their 
transmission, but also allows us to see these teachings as a whole, 
and not only as present, fleeting conversations. What is considered 
unclear can be reflected upon, using as much time as one needs. 
One can always come back to what has been written, and the 
reader is in control of the way he studies it. Language goes from 
time to space, the tongue becomes the pen, and dialogue becomes 
interpretation. 


With his hands free from the burden of sustaining the house 
of being, man can finally step back and take a look at his dwelling. 
He can now perceive the presence-at-hand of the house, and the 
fact that this presence-at-hand gives him a certain vision of the 
non-present, which is brought to presence by the written word. 
Man can now not only directly access a “past” world, without the 
mediation of tradition, but also future ones as well, through re- 
vealed prophecies. His temporality is broadened: he has gained 
a more direct grasp of the non-present. He now has the means 
to see beyond his presence, more than he ever could before. The 
house of being now not only gathers the present universe through 
the power of semiosis, it also gathers the past and future of this 
universe. The house now gives man a means that he can use to 
gain a sight of the temporality of the universe, in both the phu- 
sical and meta-phusical realms. As a means of representation of 
the Dvotc, the house of being can now reveal its temporal nature 
better than ever before: not as a series of present moments, but 
as a continuous organic growth, from the beginning of creation 
until its completion. In the world, this means that man can peer 
beyond the presence of the village, and perceive it as the afore- 
mentioned world-tree, as an organism, product of the Téyvn but 
enclosed within the ®votc, which came to be with the building of 
the house of Adam, and which has grown, branched, and budded, 
sheltering man and offering him a space where he can work toward 
the fulfillment of his destiny. 


Writing, however, not only changes man’s relationship with 
time. It also transforms his relationship with language as well, that 
is, with the house of being itself. Within an exclusively oral world, 
man could only see language in its readiness-to-hand. The Babel 
episode then opened the possibility for him to see the essence of 
language in general, but not yet the presence-at-hand of his own 
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intelligible speech, of the sign-blocks that he fashions and that 
become part of the house. The advent of writing finally offers him 
the possibility to perceive his (written) speech as present-at-hand, 
to perceive its nature, as it can be seen as an earthly “thing,” 
right in front of his eyes, and in the world. Literacy operates what 
seems like an externalization of language, which can now become a 
present-at-hand subject of study. Language can be thought of, and 
man can begin to reflect on the structure of the house of being: 
on both what the signs “mean” and on the nature of the signs 
themselves. 


When man becomes literate, the vehicle that is language is 
thus taken to a new stat-ion, and man goes from an exclusively oral 
world to one that combines orality and literacy. As for the other 
aforementioned stat-ions, man will then be presented with a choice, 
and he will need to take a stand regarding his relationship with 
both the new and old environment. Literacy automatically brings 
on a partial liberation from the chains of presence, as it gives man a 
better sight of the temporality in which he is thrown. The written 
word, however, is the key to a deeper level of insight and a greater 
degree of freedom from presence, but these only come to those 
who are willing to embrace the gift of literacy for what it truly 
is: an ek-stasis from the presence induced by orality. Oral speech 
nonetheless is not something that man must be liberated from, as 
it is an essential element of the ek-stasis, and an element that does 
not come from the transition between stat-ions, but rather from 
the tension, the strife of the stat-ions themselves. This must be 
perceived by men when they take their stand toward the emerging 
environment, choosing either to bridge them or leap between them. 


4.2.7.1 The bridging of presence and non-presence 


In the narrative, the emergence of literacy is initiated at Sinai, but 
it goes on perpetually, as new generations of men always begin 
their lives in the exclusively oral paradigm. Children first learn to 
speak at least several years before they become literate, and some 
of them will never be offered this chance. The transition from oral- 
ity to literacy thus is never a one-time event, but rather something 
through which a large part of humanity will go through, from the 
time of Sinai until the end of days. The emergence of literacy in- 
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duces an ek-stasis, throwing the literate man in a new linguistic 
paradigm, which not only affects language as a means of commu- 
nication but also language as the house of being. Undergoing this 
transition from an exclusively oral environment to one combining 
orality and literacy, man is given an opportunity to reflect on his 
past facticity, and also an occasion to establish a link between his 
past and present environments. 


Literacy has begun to break the spell of the lethe of the non- 
present. Man’s presence is shaken by the gathering of the non- 
present in the presence of the house of being, something that can 
help him perceive the essence of his past lethe, and the limits of 
his current facticity. In order to do so, man must attempt to build 
a bridge between the two environments. To be literate do indeed 
partially break the spell of presence, but man may simply overlook 
the change and continue to ignore anything that lies beyond the 
horizon of the present. The bridge is the key to the success of the 
ek-stasis: what the emergence of literacy is meant to bring to man 
is a gift, but one that must be earned, by a conscious building. To 
go from a readiness-to-hand of language to its presence-at-hand 
is only a preliminary step. The ultimate goal is to extend man’s 
temporal horizon, from a presence-at-hand of a house of being that 
gathers the non-present in the present, toward a vision of man’s 
true temporality. 


To build a bridge between environments is not merely to join 
them, but rather to put them in relation, in tension. The new envi- 
ronment includes both literacy and orality, and thus a fusion of the 
two environments would not be beneficial to man: it would sim- 
ply constitute a larger environment. The productive tension that 
will become the source of the unconcealment associated with this 
ek-stasis does not occur between orality and literacy, but rather 
between the exclusively oral environment, one in which the lethe 
of the non-present is fully manifested, and the one combining the 
oral with the written, one in which the lethe of the non-present 
has begun to be broken. When appropriately observed, the pres- 
ence in which the illiterate man is prisoner can be seen as the 
non-essence of time, the “un-time.” This, however, first requires 
an explanation. 


To be fully engulfed in presence is not only to have a deficient 
vision of time. It can rather be seen as not living in time at all. 
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Not living in time, man lives in the un-time. The prisoner of 
presence indeed possesses a mental representation of time, as a 
timeline on which he continuously moves. Within presence, the 
past has no “being.” It has ceased to be when it has left the 
present, while the future has yet to be and to take its place. To 
be a prisoner of presence is not to be completely ignorant of the 
non-present, but rather to see it as something outside of being; 
not to see it as part of the universe, but only as something that 
once was. To live in presence thus is not to be ignorant of the 
past or future, as men always have had memories of their past 
and oral traditions recording the past of other men or prophecies. 
To live in un-time is to be oblivious to the temporality of the 
universe, that is, to the fact that what is is not limited to what 
we perceive as present, to the fact that time forms an inseparable 
entirety, to paraphrase again St Thomas Aquinas.®° Therefore, the 
exclusively oral environment in which the custodians are thrown 
before Sinai can be associated with the un-time. The emergence 
of literacy marks the appearance of non-present worlds: the non- 
present is not only seen through the physical ruins it left on the 
earth, that is, the object of archeology, but it is now also visible 
through writing, which provides a direct link between the past and 
present dimensions of the world, and allows man to peer at history 
through (hi)story. 


Contrary to evanescent oral speech, whose canvas is the pres- 
ence of time, written texts remain fixed in time because their can- 
vas is space. The difference it brings is subtle, but its effects can 
be tremendous: with a written text, man has in front of him a 
part of the world, coming from the past, which is, and not merely 
was. We have seen that the lethe of presence makes man believe 
that to be equals to be present. The written text, however, offers 
him an occasion to reflect on this presence. A text is a part of 
the world that is present but also remains constant, unaffected by 
time, something that is, but is not bound by the boundaries of 
presence. The appearance of the written text thus gives man a 
sight of something that is in time, by opposition to what is seen 


° “Praeterea, in aeternitate non est praesens, praeteritum vel futurum, cum 
sit tota simul, ut dictum est.” From: Thomas Aquinas. Summa Theologiae: 
Volume 2, Existence and Nature of God: la. 2-11. Cambridge University 
Press, 2006: 139. Print. (Summa la q10,2 4). English translation: “present, 
past and future do not exist in eternity, which, as we have said, is instanta- 
neously whole.” From: Ibid.: 138. 
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by the man who is living in presence, that is, in un-time. This 
occurs both on the earth and in the world: man can be in time 
on the earth, seeing the temporality of the ®voic, but he can also 
gain a similar view of the world, seeing the house and the village in 
their temporality, that is, as the world-tree, an organically growing 
structure parallel to the ®voic, a meta-pvotc that forms a whole 
in time as well as in the space where it grows. 


As arather “down to earth” example of the link uniting liter- 
acy and time, it can be noticed that no matter how long it has been 
since Aristotle wrote his Metaphysics, men will tend to quote its 
content using the present tense: “In his Metaphysics, the philoso- 
pher says ...,” rather than “the philosopher said ...,” but when re- 
ferring to an oral speech, people more commonly use a past tense: 
“Jesus said to her, ‘Every one who drinks of this water will thirst 
again.°°”’ This is only a hint of the nature of the written text, 
which can transcend presence. The emergence of literacy can be 
seen as the emergence of a counterpart to presence, the essence 
whose non-essence is un-time: time. The word, of course, is not 
to be taken in its everyday sense, but rather as a counterpart to 
presence, time as a continuous whole, an entirety, rather than as 
a series of evanescent present moments. 


Given a first glimpse of the essence of time, the wise man will 
attempt to bridge it with its non-essence, which constitutes his 
current facticity: the un-time, presence. Such a man will reflect 
on the contrast between these two types of temporalities, and the 
role that each plays in man’s walk toward his essential being. This 
reflection is the aim of the ek-stasis of Sinai, which is not, as it may 
appear, a mere revelation of the non-present to man. In order to 
perceive the goal of this ek-stasis, one must first ask the following 
question: why does the Deity throw man into presence in the first 
place? Man could indeed have been thrown in time instead of un- 
time. For him, this would not have made a significant difference, as 
he would have been affected by a lethe similar to the one affecting 
the pre-literate man. He would have been blind to presence instead 
of being blind to the non-present. This shows the purpose of the 
ek-stasis: it reveals the fact that contrast is needed in order for 
something to be unconcealed, and that it is the building of the 
bridge that brings on an unconcealment, rather than the nature of 


96 Joh 4:13. 
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the new environment in which man is thrown. 


Directly thrown in time, man would not be able to see what 
time is, and the same goes for the un-time. Presence is not merely 
something that man must escape so as to take refuge in a broader 
sense of temporality. Presence is a necessary stage®” allowing both 
time and un-time to be unconcealed to man. Such an unconceal- 
ment occurs as the result of a tension between the two contrasting 
elements, like the two extremities of Heraclitus’ lyre, whose ten- 
sion makes possible the emission of a sound. In this case, what 
is produced is the unconcealment of man’s temporal facticity, as 
a creature living in the presence of the phenomenon but one that 
can nonetheless perceive that what is is not limited to what it per- 
ceives as present. Man will not be able to leave the presence of the 
phenomenon, the presence of the earth and the skies. The house 
of being that he inhabits nonetheless now offers him the possibility 
of an awareness of the essence of time. 


The ek-stasis initiated by the emergence of literacy thus aims 
at changing man’s relationship with time, first by revealing him the 
limits of his original temporal horizon, showing him time, as non- 
present, and secondly by putting time and un-time in contrast. To 
clearly see the nature and purpose of this contrast is not an easy 
task. A starting point could be to consider the following quote of 
Heidegger, in which he discusses the relationship between being 
and time: 


o] 


“Time,” inceptually thought, designates the “tempo- 
ral” in the sense of “time and untime,” that is, in 
what presence can be manifested. The temporal lets 
the present manifest its presence in its time. Time 
designates the duration [die Weile®®] of what is then 
present. Time makes the duration perdure as what is 


°T The word “stage” here does not imply that presence must be overcome 
once and for all to leave place to a higher stage, as presence must remain a 
possibility in order for it to be overcome. The two stages are rather comple- 
mentary. 

°8 The German noun die Weile, and the verb Weilen which is associated to 
it, are very difficult to translate in English. The noun seems to designate the 
essence of a duration, not as something lasting for a certain amount of time, 
with a beginning and an end, but rather the fact that something is located 
within time, actively going through it. If we transpose the original German 
word in English, it would be “a while” or “a whiling.” 
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then present. Time is the “en-whiling” of the presence 
of what is present. In “en-whiling” do beings manifest 
their being.®? 


The ek-stasis from presence is the beginning of a new path. Man 
exits the boundaries of presence, that is, of un-time, and he now 
enters time. His temporal horizon is no longer a mere moving point 
on a time-line. He now can see and appropriate the line itself, and 
see its oneness. He goes from being-present to being-in-time, to 
“enwhiling” (Erweilen). Heidegger’s neologism emphasizes the vi- 
sion of time as a duration, instead of a succession of time points. 
To be free from the lethe of presence thus moves man from un- 
time unto time. It gives him a clearer vision of the nature of time. 
The ek-stasis made possible by the emergence of the written word 
nonetheless goes further. It firstly represents an opportunity for 
man to perceive his temporality, through enwhiling. It is also, sec- 
ondly, a way for man to appropriate it: not to attempt to go from 
un-time unto time, but rather to embrace the difference between 
them, and to dwell in the interstice between them. This difference 
is precisely the means given to man so that he could appropriate 
time, following the saying of Heraclitus: “ whatever is by 
itself at variance is nevertheless in agreement with itself; counter- 
striving harmony it is, as with the bow and the lyre.”!0° The 
counter-striving harmony, the resonance produced by the tension 
between time and un-time, is the appropriation of man’s temporal- 
ity. It is now, for the bridge-builder, not a transition from presence 
to a larger vision, but rather a stereoscopic vision: he can at will 
see the universe from the point of view of presence, or from a point 


°° TBA. Original German: “Die »Zeit«, anfiinglicher gedacht, zeitigt das 
»Zeitige« im Sinne der »Zeit und Unzeit«, zu der, d. h. in die das Anwe- 
sende an west. Das Zeitige la8t Anwesendes je zu seiner Zeit an wesen. Die 
Zeit zeitigt die Weile des jeweilig Anwesenden. Die Zeit erweilt die Weile des 
Anwesenden als des Jeweiligen. Die Zeit ist das Erweilnis des Anwesens des 
Anwesenden. Im Erweilnis west das Sein des Seienden.” From: GA 78: 198; 
This passage is extremely difficult to translate accurately, as it makes an ex- 
tensive use of specificities of the German language. Attention should thus be 
paid to the original text in order to fully grasp its meaning. 

100 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.’ 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 111. Print; Original Ger- 
man: “Nicht verstehen sie [ndmlich die alltaglich so in ihrem Dasein Dahin- 
treibenden], da und wie jenes, was fiir sich auseinandersteht, doch in sich 
iibereinkommt; gegenstrebiger Einklang ist das, wie beim Bogen und der Leier.” 
From: GA 39: 124. 
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of view in ek-stasis from the present. 


It is through the complementarity of time and un-time that 
man can truly see his place in time: not with a “God’s eye” view 
outside of time, nor one limited by a narrow presence. He sees it as 
humans can experience it, that is, as a strife between the presence 
of their phenomenon and the eternal nature of the Dvoic. As 
Heraclitus says: “(the) One holds itself together by way of counter- 
striving.”!°! The strife of time and un-time gives man a chance to 
appropriate his temporality. It also constitutes a temporal re- 
flection, showing him the progress he has made on the path. 


The contrast between time and un-time can mark an appro- 
priation of the temporality of human life, which is bounded by a 
precise horizon: birth and death. Through the world opened by 
the house of being, including the written word, man can transcend 
his phenomenological horizon and envision the temporality of the 
universe, which is also bounded by a beginning and an end. The 
narrative itself reflects it. Its first word proclaims the beginning 
of time: MUNI, “In the beginning,”!°? and it ends with a very 
peculiar word, indicating both the notion of closure and confirma- 
tion: Gpryv (78), “Amen.” 1° The horizon of the (written) text of 
the Bible parallels the narrative, its universe, and the life of man. 
With the gift of writing, man can envision his place in time. With 
the gift of the Torah, as law and (hi)story, he can envision his place 
in history. The horizon of his life, that is, birth and death, can be 
put in relation with the horizon of the universe, its creation and 
telos. 


The ek-stasis initiated by literacy induces a clearing giving 
man sight of time, as non-presence, and it also sets up the strife of 
time and un-time. This strife helps man in his appropriation of the 
space opened by the clearing, his appropriation of time, but it also 
ripples and induces other (sub)strifes: a strife of man’s presence 
and the horizon of his life; a strife of his presence and the horizon 
of history; a strife of man’s individuality and his being part of 
a humanity, his life versus history. As Heidegger argued in Being 


101 Heidegger, Martin, and Richard Rojcewicz. Basic Concepts of Ancient 
Philosophy. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007: 183. Print. Orig- 
inal German: “«Die Menschen» verstehen nicht, wie das Eine auseinander- 
strebend ineinandergeht.” From: GA 22: 232. 

102° Gen 1:1. 

108 Rev 22:21. 
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and time, man’s consciousness of his temporal horizon is decisive in 
order for him to be an “authentic” ontological being. It is by being- 
towards-death that he can truly see what life is.1°* In the same 
manner, the ek-stasis from presence also gives man an opportunity 
to become a truly historical being, by building a bridge linking the 
horizon of his life to the horizon of the universe, not only by “being- 
towards-the-telos” of the universe, but by seeing his own end, as 
both the completion and the destin-ation of his being. 


The meta-narrative of the Sinai episode thus offers us a re- 
markable view of the unconcealment of man’s relationship with 
time. In it, the emergence of writing coincides with the emergence 
of the narrative within the narrative: the Torah is revealed to man, 
and with it comes the beginning of the revelation of man’s place 
in history. The creation of the universe and the creation of man 
are depicted in it, and he can establish a link between his own 
life and the (hi)story given by the narrative. The revelation of 
the Bible, within its own narrative, unconceals the content of the 
space cleared by the emergence of writing. The Bible gives man 
sight of the (pre-existing) content of history, once time itself is 
uncovered by the emergence of literacy. 


The revelation of the Bible, the revelation of man’s place 
within the universe of the narrative, is nonetheless only at its be- 
ginning during the Sinai episode. Furthermore, at this point, only 
one of the 72 peoples of living on the earth is given knowledge of 
this revelation: the Hebrews in the narrative, the custodians in 
the meta-narrative. Most other nations are also given the gift of 
literacy, therefore also having the possibility to bridge time and 
un-time. Only the custodians, however, are at this point given 
a clear sight of their place within the larger history of the uni- 
verse. The reason for this may once again be the establishment 
of a contrast. Indeed, in order to make the role and power of the 
revelation of the Law more visible, it must be contrasted with the 
absence of this revelation. Like for the Babel episode, in which 
the Hebrews were set apart as custodians of the Adamic house of 
being, the setting apart of those who are alone given the revelation 
at this point does not imply a preference or a higher status within 
the creation. The separation is necessary in order to establish a 


104 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Time. Reprint edition. New York: Harper 
Perennial Modern Classics, 2008: 296. Print. 
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contrast. This necessary separation will itself be dissolved later in 
the narrative, according to the same process: the separation will 
disappear in order to make us perceive the role it played in history. 


The man who succeeds in bridging the two stat-ions, thereby 
unconcealing his temporality and the place of his life within the 
(hi)story of the universe, will forever be changed by this experi- 
ence. He is running on the path toward his destiny, getting closer 
to his essential being, and all this progress is initiated by the low- 
key emergence of writing. Nevertheless, none of it would have 
happened if man did not take a stand regarding the new environ- 
ment into which he was thrown. The bridge-builder succeeds, but 
others will not make a wise choice, preferring the effortlessness of 
the leap. 


4.2.7.2 The leap between presence and non-presence 


Like the bridge-builder, the leaper also experiences the advent of 
literacy and the clearing of the non-present. The two types of 
men nonetheless have a very different relationship with their new 
environment. We have seen that the bridge-builder gains a clear 
sight of the contrast between time and un-time, which leads to the 
unconcealment of man’s place in time. The leaper, on the other 
hand, fails to uncover his temporality. He does not take the steps 
necessary in order for him to see the purpose of the ek-stasis from 
his previous environment. 


One of the causes of the leaper’s misstep is the failure to see 
beyond the presence of the written word. This mistake is twofold: 
on the one hand, he considers the written text in front of him as 
present, oblivious to the fact that it transcends it, that is, that 
the text is in-time and not only present, and that it is so both on 
the earth and in the world. It is seen as a ready-to-hand object, a 
memory-aid that is only a deficient trace of a past presence. The 
written word is seen as a pale imitation of oral speech, perceived 
as the most authentic form of language.!°° On the other hand, 
the leaper considers that the author of the text is absent, in the 
sense of someone who is not, who only was, and now is no more. 
The author is indeed absent, but in a different sense: the leaper’s 


105 Saussure’s quote in § 5.1: “Language [Langue] and writing are two distinct 
sign-systems; the sole purpose of the latter is to represent the former.” 
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failure to see beyond his own presence blinds him to the nature 
of time, which is an entirety, and it blinds him to the nature of 
being as well, which is being-in-time and not just being-present. 
The author is absent, but it does not mean that he is not. The 
leaper’s presence, his being in un-time, not contrasted with time, 
not only renders him oblivious to his place in time but also skews 
his vision of the universe as a whole: texts, the house of being, his 
own life, all remain blurred by the leaper’s refusal to peer beyond 
the limits of his own presence. 


From a readiness-to-hand of the present, man then jumps into 
another: the readiness-to-hand of both present and non-present, 
which are both merged together through the emergence of literacy, 
on the earth and in the world. The written word brings the non- 
present to presence, but man fails to perceive its temporal nature, 
and he sees everything through the lens of his own presence. In 
particular, written texts are considered to be mere ready-to-hand 
linguistic tools that facilitate man’s use of language, instead of be- 
ing seen as operating a clearing, opening up the temporality of the 
house of being. Even with this deficient vision of time, the house of 
the leaper can nonetheless still integrate elements from past worlds 
through written texts. He can access the “reserve” (Bestand), but 
he will continue to fail to see the temporality of the house, which 
is part of the entirety of time and not merely of the present. He 
may be able to see that he is a dweller of the village, but he will 
not perceive that the village is itself forming something more, the 
world-tree, which continuously grows, sheltering all mankind. 


Even for the leaper, literacy nevertheless represents a great 
gift, one that considerably enlarges his house of being and the 
horizon that the house gives him of the universe. Indeed, even 
though he will not perceive the true temporality of both the Ovotc 
and the meta-@votic, he will nonetheless see the remains left by 
his forefathers in the world, although only in their presence. The 
failure of the leaper to set up the strife of time and un-time should 
nonetheless not lead us to think that the ek-stasis was all in vain 
for him. In the narrative, the gift of literacy comes together with 
the gift of the Torah, the gift of (hi)story and the Law, which offers 
man the opportunity to come back on the right path: through the 
examination of the narrative itself, man will be able to find where 
he strayed, and as long as he lives, it will never be too late to 
undertake the building of the bridge. 


Chapter 5 


The Babylon episode 


Centuries after the wandering in the Sinai desert and the emer- 
gence of the written word, the narrative is still focused on the 
destiny of the dwellers of the house of Adam: the Hebrews. Most 
of the others houses nonetheless have also seen the emergence of 
the new medium. All have been given an opportunity to tran- 
scend their presence and to see the organic nature of the village, 
that is, to see it as the world-tree. Few will effectively be con- 
sciously living in-time rather than in the un-time, in presence, but 
this nonetheless does not stop man’s course on the path toward 
his destiny. The world-tree continued to grow under the influence 
of the Mvotc, and through the Téyvn used by man to trim it, as 
a conscientious gardener. Its branches have grown in length as 
well as in strength, and the houses of the village are now larger, 
having been considerably extended following the change of their 
inner dynamics induced by the emergence of literacy. 


The dwellers also now enjoy a greater freedom of movement 
within their house, as they no longer need the help of someone close 
to them in order to discover new parts of the world: physical and 
temporal presence can be replaced by the presence of the written 
medium. The houses are now also significantly strengthened, as 
the written word acts as a cement that makes them stand, without 
the need for constant human support, preventing their collapse 
and their fall into oblivion. One thing has nonetheless not been 
changed by the advent of literacy: the branches of the world-tree 
are still far away from each other, never entering into contact. 
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The various houses of the village are isolated from one another, 
and men are living a life of seclusion within their home. 


In the earthly narrative, the Hebrews have now taken posses- 
sion of the Promised Land, but because of their disregard for the 
divine law, they will soon be taken as captives to Babylon. This 
event will mark the beginning of an exile, not only on the earth 
(the so-called “Babylonian captivity”) but also in the world as well. 
The dwellers of the house of Adam will indeed be taken away from 
the house of being that had been their sole dwelling until then, 
and now is their home. They will be forced to learn the language 
of Babylon, and thus dwell in another house of being. This worldly 
event will constitute the heart of the fourth ek-stasis, the fourth 
stat-ion where the vehicle will be taken, so as to offer man a new 
opportunity to fulfill his destiny. Perhaps more important than 
the exile itself, the return from this journey to the foreign will be 
what offers man a chance to unconceal a new part of his facticity, 
and thereby a chance to develop his relationship with his essential 
being. As the returning prodigal son, the man who comes home 
from the foreign will finally see its precious nature, and what a 
home really is. 


With the fourth ek-stasis, the branches of the world-tree will 
remain distant and distinct from one another. Man, however, will 
become able to leap and to throw lines between them, putting them 
in tension and thereby opening the possibility of an unconcealment 
of their nature. The homecoming from the foreign and the tension 
between houses will allow some men, those willing and capable of 
seeking their essential being, to see a new part of their facticity: 
the peculiarity of their home, and what differentiates it from the 
other house that they visited during their travel to the foreign. 


5.1 The narrative of the Babylon episode 


Following the event of the tower of Babel, the biblical world now 
contains a multitude of languages, spoken by various peoples scat- 
tered across the earth. Surprisingly, not a single one of these lan- 
guages is mentioned before the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah 
in 701 B.C. The Israelites nonetheless necessarily had numerous 
encounters with foreign languages and cultures before this date, 
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notably in Egypt. In particular, it can reasonably be inferred that 
Moses would have been fluent in Egyptian,! which perhaps even 
would even have been his mother tongue, but no foreign language 
is ever explicitly mentioned in the “Law of Moses.” A parallel with 
writing can be made: writing existed before Moses but it was never 
mentioned before God’s command to write down the story of the 
attack of the Amalekites. In the previous chapter, this fact was 
interpreted as a sign of the fact that writing begins to exist in its 
true sense only after this divinely determined appearance in the 
narrative. Likewise, the complete absence of mentions of foreign 
languages in the biblical narrative before Hezekiah does seem to 
make their first appearance particularly significant. 


Even though specific languages are not mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch, it nevertheless contains a prophecy announcing a future 
encounter with them: 


Because you did not serve the LORD your God with 
joyfulness and gladness of heart, by reason of the abun- 
dance of all things, therefore you shall serve your ene- 
mies whom the LORD will send against you, in hunger 
and thirst, in nakedness, and in want of all things; and 
he will put a yoke of iron upon your neck, until he has 
destroyed you. The LORD will bring a nation against 
you from afar, from the end of the earth, as swift as 
the eagle flies, a nation whose language you do not 
understand. (Deu 28:47-49, emphasis added?) 


Before this time, the Israelites encountered foreign languages, and 
probably even learned some of them. The first one explicitly men- 
tioned nonetheless is also the first one that will profoundly affect 
them as a people, not only changing their daily lives but also their 
relationship with the Deity as well. 


The first encounter with this foreign language is done in two 
major stages: the first mention of the language itself, by name, and 


1 Historically, the language spoken in Ancient Egypt was an Afro-Asiatic 
language, very distantly related to Hebrew. 


2 «mqap) 5D 349 332 wD ANAwA PION MTT Ny NTIL-ND TwN NOM 
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the first appearance of a text in this language in the Scriptures. 
The first event is recounted in two different books, the second 
books of Kings and the book of Isaiah.* In order to make this pas- 
sage understandable, its context will first be briefly examined. We 
are now at the end of the 8" century B.C. The population of the 
northern Kingdom of Israel was deported by the king of Assyria 
in 720 B.C., and in 701 B.C. Jerusalem is threatened to receive 
the same fate. The Assyrian king Sennacherib has already con- 
quered most fortified cities of the Kingdom of Judah, and he now 
intends to lay siege to the Holy City. The king of Judah, Hezekiah, 
stripped the temple of all its silver and took the gold overlaid on 
the temple’s door in order to give it as tribute to Sennacherib. 


The Assyrian king then sends three envoys to Jerusalem, who 
are known only by their Assyrian title: the Tartan (F/M), the 
Rabsaris (0°79-27), and the Rabshakeh (7~W37). Once they 
arrive near the walls of the city, they ask to speak to the king. 
The king does not come in person, but rather sends three repre- 
sentatives: “Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, who was over the house- 
hold, and Shebnah the secretary, and Joah the son of Asaph, the 
recorder” (2 Ki 18:18*). The Rabshakeh then addresses a message 
from the king of Assyria, mocking Judea’s reliance on God and the 
Egyptian Pharaoh to deliver them. He also mocks their reliance 
on Egypt concerning horses, which shows the Israelites’ willing- 
ness to bypass the Mosaic Law: they bought horses from Egypt 
as the Law forbade them to breed such animals.> The Rabshakeh 
then affirms that YHWH himself commanded him to attack the 
people of Judah, prompting an interruption by the three Hebrew 
representatives: 


Moreover, is it without the LORD® that I have come 
up against this place to destroy it? The LORD said 
to me, Go up against this land, and destroy it.”’Then 


3 N.b.: the content of both accounts is nearly identical. 

8 STARRY MET OD WS TPOT TE OPIS BTS 882 BTN INTE 
PDN FONTS ON THOM” (2Ki 18:18). 

° Deu 17:16. The Law also explicitly mentions a prohibition to go back to 
Egypt to acquire horses, but horse merchants could probably sell them directly 
in Israel. 

° In the Hebrew text, the Tetragrammaton (YHWH) is present where the 
translation indicates the capitalized “LORD.” In this passage, “Lord” explicitly 
designates the God of the Hebrews, YHWH, and not one of Assyrian deities 
or a generic “Lord.” 
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Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and Shebnah, and Joah, 
said to the Rabshakeh, “Pray, speak to your servants 
in the Aramaic language, for we understand it; do not 
speak to us in the language of Judah within the hearing 
of the people who are on the wall.” But the Rabshakeh 
said to them, “Has my master sent me to speak these 
words to your master and to you, and not to the men 
sitting on the wall, who are doomed with you to eat 
their own dung and to drink their own urine? (2 Ki 
18:25-27", emphasis added) 


According to the Italian scholar Menochius, the request to change 
languages would have been done “to prevent them from shewing 
their indignation by shooting at him, or out of fear, lest they should 
be induced to cause some sedition.”® It would nonetheless seem 
more logical that it was done so that the people would not be 
distraught by the Assyrian’s message, and especially his claim that 
the “one true God” himself would have commanded the Assyrians 
to take the kingdom. 


This dialogue also gives us a few information concerning lan- 
guage: the high-ranking officials were familiar with Aramaic, the 
lingua franca of the whole region at the time, but the common 
people were not. Despite being linguistically very close, it is also 
implied that the two languages were not mutually intelligible.? For 
the purpose of the present study, however, the important question 


7 «aby Ox sag my inne ap piped dp omy mim ~ydaan ony 
mpe-at by myi) maw mmpon- 12 2 opby NP] IW) ONT PINT by 
IND MTT UY AIA oe UMS ova > mM Foay->y x27 
“IN IoD Toy PIN yn mpe-33 ody TAN) many avy ovo 
mS box manny ooavin own dy son nym oan sa 


:DDY (ards) Cava) [ore | ns nine) (onsig)[or-n)” (2Ki 18:25- 
27). 

8 Quoted from: Haydock, George Leo. The Holy Bible; Translated from the 
Latin Vulgate: Diligently Compared with the Hebrew, Greek, and Other Editions 
in Divers Languages. Edward Dunigan and brother, 1855: 485. Print. 

° Linguistically speaking, the two languages are relatively close. They 
share an almost identical phonology, morphology, syntax, and a large portion of 
their vocabulary. Even though the two languages are not mutually intelligible 
orally, many words and even sentences could be read and understood by people 
knowing one of the two languages, if they were written in a common script. 
The difference between the two could be compared to the difference between 
French and Italian, for example. 
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here is: why does the first mention of foreign languages occur at 
this precise moment? 


The Hebrew officials attempted to use Aramaic as a way 
to conceal God’s judgment upon Judah. When the Rabshakeh 
mocked them and their faith, they stayed silent, but when the 
envoy mentioned being there on the command of God, they inter- 
rupted him. Even though king Hezekiah was righteous, the divine 
judgment could have been caused by the offense of the previous 
kings, or the idolatry practiced by the people. The book of Isaiah 
attests that the Assyrians were indeed sent by God as a punish- 
ment: “Ah, Assyria, the rod of my anger, the staff of my fury! 
Against a godless nation I send him, and against the people of my 
wrath I command him, to take spoil and seize plunder, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets.” (Isa 10:5-6'°). The Assyr- 
ians would later also themselves be punished for their arrogance 
toward God, as announced by Isaiah,!! but this fact nonetheless 
does not diminish the officials’ fault. They used a foreign language 
that only they understood, as a way to hide God’s judgment, per- 
haps fearing that they would be blamed by the people, or that the 
people would voluntarily submit to Assyria. 


A possible explanation of the significance of this event, usher- 
ing the rise of a plurality of languages among the Hebrews, could 
therefore be that it prefigures the way God will use this language, 
that is, in an opposite way. The officials wanted to use it to con- 
ceal, God will use it to reveal. This event also marks the rise of 
the Gentiles among those who receive the favors of God, Gentiles 
who until then were almost always either considered as enemies 
or simply ignored. Here, God revealed himself to a Gentile king 
in order to destroy the last Israelite kingdom. The king sends an 
envoy to them to command them to submit to Assyria, according 
to the will of their own God, through a message spoken in their 
own language, but they instead request that the envoy speak the 
Gentiles’ language. This is what would seem to make this passage 
particularly symbolic, and a prefiguration of the future role that 
the Aramaic language and Gentiles would play in Israel’s future, 
as it will be seen. 


10 esmsay op-Sy am Swix Fat iD YT OPS NITTN BS DY MWR vin 
sigan apAD oa Cina) fine dy] ra rad) Sow SSeS ae” (Isa 10:5-7). 
4 Tsa 10:24-25. 
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Following Sennacherib’s arrogance and Hezekiah’s prayers, the 
Assyrian army is decimated by an angel of the Lord and Jerusalem 
is momentarily spared. After showing the treasures of his kingdom 
to the Babylonian envoys, at that time an ally of Israel against 
Assyria, the prophet Isaiah announces to the king that all these 
treasures, and his own people, should be deported to Babylon, but 
not during his reign, to which he replies: “’The word of the LORD 
which you have spoken is good. For he thought, ‘Why not, if there 
will be peace and security in my days?”’ (2 Ki 20:19!2). 


Decades of peace follow, a period that was marked by the 
return of idolatry in Jerusalem and Judah. God’s judgment would 
thus finally come, as promised, that is, through the hands of a 
people he already used to punish the Assyrians: the Babylonians. 
The creator nonetheless always offers an opportunity to repent 
before carrying out a sentence. He thus sent the prophet Jeremiah 
who in 627 B.C. would start preaching surrender to Babylon in 
Jerusalem. It is during one of his prophecies that the first sentence 
in the Aramaic language appears in the biblical text: 


Hear the word which the LORD speaks to you, O house 
of Israel. Thus says the LORD: “Learn not the way of 
the nations, nor be dismayed at the signs of the heav- 
ens because the nations are dismayed at them, for the 
customs of the peoples are false. . . . Thus shall you 
say to them: “The gods who did not make the heav- 
ens and the earth shall perish from the earth and from 
under the heavens.” (Jer 10:1-11, emphasis added!) 


12 eosDy-os si TAN IST IWS TTT IST Die pe Oy EPI TN 
:49D TP MANY” (2Ki 20:19). 
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This is of course not perceivable in translation, or only through 
an explanatory footnote, but the italicized sentence is written in 
Aramaic, while the rest of the book is in Hebrew. Following the 
biblical chronology,!4 this verse contains the first appearance of 
what would become the second language of the Bible. This sudden 
code-switching has prompted many commentators to affirm that 
this verse may be a later addition,!° but the prophetic nature of 
the text makes these hypotheses unnecessary. Indeed, as noted by 
George Leo Haydock,'® this verse is given to the Jerusalemites as 
a way to defend themselves, knowing these people would soon be 
in Babylon, surrounded by pagans who would mock their rejection 
of idols. 


It is known from the narrative that 74 years before this prophecy, 
the common people did not understand Aramaic, and furthermore, 
the beginning of the book of Daniel implies that even the Hebrew 
nobility, those who were taken captive to Babylon, had to learn the 
local language after their arrival.!” From this, it can be inferred 
that this Aramaic verse, in which even the words “thus shall you 
say to them” are in the language of the invaders, has a double di- 
mension. For the Jerusalemites, the immediate audience ignorant 
of this language, this unintelligible series of sounds may not be 
meant to be directly understood, but may only be a signal, show- 
ing them that they would soon have to face a strange language, 
which they will have to learn and that will transform the way they 
view their mother tongue.!® The secondary audience, to which the 
verse is directly addressed, is composed of the future captives in 
Babylon. They will live among the Babylonians, speak their lan- 
guage, but they will also need to defend their faith. Jeremiah gives 


N28 OTD (Jer 10:1-12) The Aramaic verse is: TTY NP NPN) NI 
TDN Ne)] ninn-yai RDAND TTDN?” (Jer 10:11). 

4 Nb: The chronological order is significantly different compared to the 
order of the biblical canon. 

‘© Haydock, George Leo. “Haydock’s Catholic Bible Commentary, 1859 
edition.” Tripod. Web. 28 Mar. 2013 (Context: “This verse is in Chaldean, 
for the captives to use at Babylon, to defend themselves. It should be in a 
parenthesis, as it interrupts the discourse. Perhaps it was added during the 
captivity.”). 

16 Thid. 

7 Dan 1. 

18 A parallel can be found between this event of the narrative and the 
encounter with the unintelligible that is at the heart of the ek-stasis following 
the confusion of tongues, in the meta-narrative presented in the third chapter. 
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them a rallying cry: “the gods who did not make the heavens and 
the earth shall perish from the earth and from under the heavens.” 
The prophet knew that his scribe, Baruch, would write down all 
these words and that they would be read in Babylon, by people 
who would then understand both languages. 


Twenty-two years after Jeremiah’s prophecy, the narrative of 
the book of Daniel recounts the beginning of the exile of the men 
of Judah. Its content is particularly significant for the (hi)story 
of language in the Bible, for two reasons: it first gives us informa- 
tion concerning the shift of mother tongue of the Hebrews, who 
will after the captivity predominantly remain composed of native 
Aramaic speakers. Secondly, a large portion of the book is itself in 
Aramaic, marking the true beginning of the Bible as a plurilingual 
scripture. 


The narrative of Daniel thus begins: Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon took captives among the nobility of Judah and brought 
them to his capital. He selected a group of young people who 
had both a fair appearance and intellectual skills so that they 
could serve the court and adapt themselves to life in the imperial 
capital. The first thing ordered by the king concerning the captives 
was that they should be taught “the letters!? and language of 
the Chaldeans” (Dan 1:47°). Following Jeremiah’s prophecy, the 
Israelites thus begin to encounter the culture and language of their 
divinely appointed captors. They will learn their “letters” so well 
that the Hebrew script used from the time of the captivity up until 
now is derived from the Aramaic used in Babylon, as the script of 
the time of Moses was forgotten. 


Among the captors, the book mentions four young men in 
particular: Daniel, Hananiah, Misha-el, and Azariah. Follow- 


19 Translations differ concerning the word “59 , which usually means 


“book,” but was translated by the LXX, the Vulgate, and several modern 
translations, like the RSV-CE, as “letters” or “writing” (LXX: ypémpota Vul- 
gate: litteras). 

20 Since the word “language” is singular, we would have to assume that 
this language is Aramaic since it is used in later parts of the book, but on 
a purely historical level, we can note that Akkadian could still have been in 
use, at least as a literary language. Indeed, the dedicatory inscription on the 
Ishtar Gate built by Nebuchadnezzar is in Akkadian, but it could be remarked 
that such inscriptions in Europe were often written in Latin until very recent 
times, more than a millennia after Latin was supplanted by vernaculars as the 
language of daily communication. 
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ing three years of preparatory instruction, the young men are 
given Babylonian names by the chief eunuch before their intro- 
duction to the court: “Daniel he called Belteshazzar, Hananiah 
he called Shadrach, Misha-el he called Meshach, and Azariah he 
called Abednego” (Dan 1:72'). It was seen in previous chapters 
that the changing of names has a particular significance in the 
Scriptures. Adam’s dominion over the animals came with the cre- 
ation of their names. It could be presumed that the Babylonian 
king also used naming as a way to assert his dominion over the 
captives, but it could also have been done in order to facilitate 
their assimilation into the local culture. Whatever were the inten- 
tions of the Babylonians, the names they chose would turn out to 
be offensive to the pious men of Judah: 


— Daniel meaning “God is my judge”?? becomes Bel- 
teshazzar, whose meaning is uncertain but apparently 
involved the protection of the Babylonian god Bel.?? — 
Hananiah, “Yah has been gracious,” becomes Shadrach, 
whose etymology is unclear as well, but a link with the 
Babylonian moon-god Aku has been proposed: “com- 
mand of Aku.”?4 - Misha-el “Who is what God is” or 
“who belongs to God,”?? becomes Meshach, probably 
also related to the moon-god as well: “who is what Aku 


2 say Te Tay?) WeNw2S ONT? Den niay oro eT We D7? Dee 
ving tay map) qe Syveny (Dan 1:7-8). 

22 Brown, Francis, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs. The Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon. Reprint edition. Peabody, Mass.: Hen- 
drickson Publishers, 1994. Bibleworks. 

23° Different etymologies have been proposed: “Bel is the keeper of secrets” 
(The Five Great Monarches of the Ancient Eastern World, Rawlinson, 1880), 
“Bel’s prince.” (History of Christian Names, Yonge, 1884), or “protect his 
life!” (Robinson, Edward. The Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew and English Lez- 
icon. Hendrickson Publishers, 1996. Print.). The International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia considers this last one to be a folk-etymology. (Bromiley, Geof 
frey W. The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia: A-D. Wm. B. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1995: 456. Print.). Bel is mentioned in Isa 
46:1, Jer 50:2, and Jer 51:44. 

24 Brown, Francis, §. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs. The Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon. Reprint edition. Peabody, Mass.: Hen- 
drickson Publishers, 1994. Bibleworks. 

25 Koehler, Ludwig et al. The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Vol. 1. Ed. Johann Jakob Stamm. Trans. M. E. J. Richardson. 
Revised ed. edition. Leiden: Brill Academic Publishers, 2001. Bibleworks. 
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(the moon-god).”2° — Azariah “Yah has helped,” be- 
comes Abednego (133 T2¥), a corruption of Abednebo 
“servant of Nebo,” the Babylonian god of wisdom. The 
Hebrews, however, would have been reluctant to write 
the names of pagan gods, so they may have altered the 
name on purpose. 


The names chosen by the chief eunuch thus all seem to be 
related to pagan deities, showing the people of Judah that the 
preservation of their faith would require an active resistance to 
the Babylonian ways. From now on, they will feel the need for 
the Aramaic rallying cry pronounced by Jeremiah: “the gods who 
did not make the heavens and the earth shall perish from the 
earth and from under the heavens.” The most important for them 
is nonetheless not to verbally confront their pagan captors, but 
rather to keep this verse inscribed in their heart so that they would 
not forget God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, the one who led them 
out of bondage in Egypt, and who will one day deliver them from 
captivity. 


The four men then politely refused the king’s food, as it was 
not prepared in accordance with the Law of Moses, and then re- 
quested the permission to eat only vegetables, which was granted 
by the chief eunuch. The rejection of the idolatry of Babylon and 
of its practices contrary to the Law nonetheless did not mean that 
they should reject all that the city had to offer. Moses was in- 
structed with the wisdom of Egypt, and he probably became liter- 
ate thanks to them. Thus, as St Jerome tells us,?’ the four young 
men accepted the knowledge of Babylon, just as the Church would 
later welcome the knowledge of the Greek pagan philosophers. The 
virtue of these young men who suffer for the sins of their ances- 
tors would be rewarded, and thus “God gave them learning and 
skill in all letters and wisdom; and Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams” (Dan 1:1778). The king would also recognize 
their value, deeming them “ten times better than all the magicians 


26 Brown, Francis, §. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs. The Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew and English Lexicon. Reprint edition. Peabody, Mass.: Hen- 
drickson Publishers, 1994. Bibleworks. 

27 Quoted by Aquinas: Aquinas, Thomas. The Summa Theologica. N.p.: 
Hayes Barton Press, 1952: 3410. Print. (Question 167.1). 
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and enchanters that were in all his kingdom” (Dan 1:2079). 


Then, one day, the king is troubled by a dream, and he thus 
summons the wise men of his court in order to hear their inter- 
pretation. It is at this precise moment, when the “Chaldeans”? 
address the king to inquire about this troubling dream, that the 
text of the book of Daniel switches languages, abandoning He- 
brew to use the lingua franca of the kingdom: Aramaic.*! There 
is no universally accepted interpretation concerning the motiva- 
tion explaining the language switch in the following chapters of 
Daniel. Several hypotheses can nonetheless be examined. For ex- 
ample, since the dialogues and letters mentioned in these chapters 
were originally in Aramaic, a Hebrew translation could have been 
suspected of unfaithfulness. To this, it could be objected that dia- 
logues translated in foreign languages certainly are present in the 
Law of Moses, the dialogues with the Pharaoh, for example, so 
why do this now? A possible reply to this objection would be that 
the Israelites of the post-captivity period still understood Aramaic, 
whereas they forgot the Egyptian language. Another hypothesis, 
which seems more convincing, is that these parts of the book were 
intended to be read by Gentiles as well as the Hebrews. The Ara- 
maic section of the book covers all the historical parts following 
the first dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and one prophetical vision of 
Daniel. After this, the text switches back to Hebrew. The inclusion 
of one vision but not the others probably is the most convincing 
evidence supporting this hypothesis, but now, let us first examine 


Oy DIT) TWP ONENT TPT OF WPA WS MPD M27 737 75) 
vimpon-S5a 7wy MawNT OMIT DS” (Dan 1:20). 

3° The term “Chaldeans” would seem to designate specialists of the inter- 
pretation of dreams, apparently very similar to the Magi of the Persians. 

3! Tt can be noted that the transition between languages is very smooth in 
the book. In the Masoretic Text, it is only indicated by the word “Aramaic” 
after the sentence “the Chaldeans said to the king” (Dan 2:4 “Owen may 


n°) I8 219”). Some translations have interpreted this word as a purely 
meta-textual note, and thus removed it from the text to put it in a footnote, 
while others have considered it as part of the verse: “the Chaldeans said to 
the king in Aramaic” (ESV). Even in such translations, the reader could easily 
interpret this as only indicating that Aramaic was the language of the court, 
but not that the following chapters of the book itself would now be written 
in this language! This may explain why early Christian interpreters did not 
comment on this change of language, as some of them may not even have been 
aware of the fact that this book was written in two different idioms, as they 
only read the Greek or Latin translations of the narrative. 
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the reasons why the Aramaic chapters would be of interest to the 
Gentiles. 


The section starts with God revealing a dream to the king, 
who is troubled by this vision, and thus seeks the help of his wise 
men to understand it. The king wants to make sure that his coun- 
cilors truly have gifts for the interpretation of dreams, and so he 
orders them to tell him both the content of the dream and its inter- 
pretation, otherwise, they would be executed. Only Daniel, after 
receiving a vision, is able to complete the task, announcing future 
events and the advent of the eternal kingdom of God. Daniel is 
then greatly honored by the ruler. Follows the famous story of 
the furnace: refusing to bow down before a golden image set forth 
by the king, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego are thrown into 
a fiery furnace but are unaffected by its heat, and a fourth man 
whose appearance was that of a “son of the gods” is seen with the 
pious young men. Following this miracle, and possible theophany, 
Nebuchadnezzar repents and praises God: 


Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, who has sent his angel and delivered his servants, 
who trusted in him, and set at nought the king’s com- 
mand, and yielded up their bodies rather than serve 
and worship any god except their own God. There- 
fore I make a decree: Any people, nation, or language 
that speaks anything against the God of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego shall be torn limb from limb, and 
their houses laid in ruins; for there is no other god who 
is able to deliver in this way. (Dan 3:28-29°7) 


Contrary to the Egyptian Pharaoh, the king of Babylon thus 
accepts God’s signs and is humbled. The chapter that follows is 
unique in the Old Testament narrative, as it is a first-person ac- 
count written by Nebuchadnezzar himself, a Gentile. This narra- 
tive, from the point of view of a Gentile, is obviously not addressed 
to the Hebrews, but rather to the Babylonians, as for them the au- 
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thority of the king would make the writing more trustworthy than 
a letter from any foreign prophet. The beginning of his declara- 
tion is by the way very clear: “King Nebuchadnezzar to all peoples, 
nations, and languages,®* that dwell in all the earth” (Dan 4:1°4). 
Nebuchadnezzar’s decree first praises the one God and announces 
the partial extent of his dominion:*° “It has seemed good to me to 
show the signs and wonders that the Most High God has wrought 
toward me. How great are his signs, how mighty his wonders! 
His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion is from 
generation to generation.” (Dan 4:2-3°°). The king then recounts 
a vision that he received, which Daniel interprets as a judgment 
from God, declaring that the ruler will lose his kingdom and live 
like a wild beast. He will eat grass and be wet from the dew of 
the heavens, until he recognizes that “the Most High rules the 
kingdom of men, and gives it to whom he will” (Dan 4:25°”). The 
king nonetheless continues to attribute the glory of his kingdom 
to himself, and therefore, a year after this warning, the prophecy 
comes to pass. 


After seven years of feral life, Nebuchadnezzar is then given 
his reason back and he finally humbles himself before God. His 
decree ends with these words: “Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise 
and extol and honor the King of heaven; for all his works are right 
and his ways are just; and those who walk in pride he is able to 
abase” (Dan 4:37°°). The presence of this autobiographical story 
of redemption, written by the hand of a Gentile, marks the entry 
of the nations in the biblical foreground. They are no longer mere 


33 This decree was certainly translated into all the languages of the kingdom 
and proclaimed throughout the empire, prefiguring the Pentecost that would 
later be the starting point of the translation of the Scriptures into all the 
languages of the earth and the proclamation of the good news to all peoples 
and nations. 

at «phoma eT rea. movi WBITDIDI TIS” (Dan 4:1). 

35 The king uses the singular word xTDN Pélaha], which designates the “one 
true God” in both Biblical and Syriac Aramaic. 
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pagan enemies, but potential servants of God and saints. God will 
use the hand of the nations in order to establish the recognition of 
his earthly kingdom, and he will also guide the Hebrews toward a 
greater proximity with their creator, as he will incarnate himself 
as one of them, and thereby bring salvation to all peoples. 


Following this decree, Nebuchadnezzar disappears from the 
narrative. The book then tells us the famous story of the writing 
on the wall that takes place during the reign of his successor. The 
king is then killed by the hands of the Persian conquerors for his 
blasphemous use of the temple’s treasures, and the narrative of 
Daniel and the lion’s den is unfolded. The story is very similar to 
the furnace miracle, and it produces the same effect on the local 
ruler: the new king, Darius, acknowledges the power of God in an 
imperial decree. Thus ends the historical narrative of the book of 
Daniel, but several prophecies follow, the first of which (Dan 7) 
closes the Aramaic section. 


The first prophecy of Daniel was written during the reign of 
Belshazzar. It describes four beasts, considered to be four kings. 
The last of them attempts to change the divine law and to perse- 
cute the saints of God, but the “Ancient of Days,” God the Father, 
opens the books and pronounces his judgment. The beasts are de- 
stroyed, and Daniel then sees “one like a son of man,” which came 
before the Father and was given “dominion and glory and king- 
dom, that all peoples, nations, and languages should serve him; his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom one that shall not be destroyed” (Dan 7:13-14°9). 
This apocalyptic prophecy is also profoundly messianic. It can be 
seen as an outline of the later Apocalypse of St John, probably 
aimed at strengthening the confidence of the enlarged people of 
God, composed of both Hebrews and Gentiles. There will be per- 
secutions, there will be destructions, but in the end, the “camp 
of the saints” (Rev 20:9) will prevail and the reign of God will be 
established on earth, as it is in heaven. As Nebuchadnezzar was 
invited to join the people of God, this prophecy will invite all the 
peoples of the earth as well, giving them the promise of the coming 
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of the Messiah and the assurance of the victory of God. 


The story of Daniel and his companions, the decree of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and the “Apocalypse to the Gentiles,” together form 
a short Aramaic compendium telling of God and his power, and 
telling of the sins and the violence of men, of their idolatry and 
their pride. The heart of this part of the narrative mainly insists 
on the possibility of salvation, the life of a wretched and proud 
king, who finally turns to God and acknowledges him as supreme 
ruler. The Aramaic book of Daniel offers a condensed version of 
the narrative as a whole, from Genesis to the Apocalypse of S* 
John, one that is not only addressed to the Hebrews, but also to 
the Aramaic speaking Gentiles as well. 


One of these Gentiles, the Persian king Cyrus, will later end 
the captivity of the people of Judah, and allow them to return 
to the Holy Land and to rebuild Jerusalem.4? This return will 
nonetheless not force them to leave all that they received from 
Babylon behind. They will indeed bring back with them the lan- 
guage of their captors, which will coexist with the Hebrew tongue, 
and will even ultimately replace it to become the mother tongue of 
the people of Judea, as exhibited by the Gospels.*! This plurilin- 
guality induced by both the captivity itself and the fall of the king- 
dom that it later caused brought on a resentment among the new 
leaders of the Holy City. The prophet Nehemiah himself mentions 
the decline of the Hebrew language, which he severely condemned, 
as shown in the following passage: 


In those days also I saw the Jews who had married 
women of Ashdod, Ammon, and Moab; and half of 
their children spoke the language of Ashdod, and they 
could not speak the language of Judah, but the lan- 
guage of each people. And I contended with them and 
cursed them and beat some of them and pulled out 
their hair; and I made them take oath in the name 
of God, saying, ‘You shall not give your daughters to 
their sons, or take their daughters for your sons or for 
yourselves. Did not Solomon king of Israel sin on ac- 


40 
Ezr 1. 
41 The Gospels contain numerous Aramaic quotes, spoken by Jesus. This 
would seem to indicate that it was the main language of the people of Judea 
during this period. See Mar 5:41, for example. 
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count of such women? Among the many nations there 
was no king like him, and he was beloved by his God, 
and God made him king over all Israel; nevertheless 
foreign women made even him to sin. Shall we then 
listen to you and do all this great evil and act treach- 
erously against our God by marrying foreign women?’ 
(Neh 13:23-27%7) 


The whole book contains several admonitions against Gen- 
tiles, who are perceived as a threat. The mention of these com- 
mands nonetheless does not seem to be necessarily prescriptive: 
they are not divine commands, and they could be interpreted as 
mere descriptions of Nehemiah’s views. Indeed, the book is sur- 
prising in that it does not differentiates between Gentiles who 
worship the one true God and have received the portion of the 
Law addressed to them and the idol-worshipers who corrupt the 
Israelites’ faith. More than to defend the monotheistic faith, the 
separation from the foreign seems to take place so as to protect the 
linguistic and ethnic identity of the Hebrews. The Judean prophet 
wants to cling to the Hebrew language at all costs, striving against 
plurilingualism among the population, seen as a sign of linguistic 
and cultural degeneracy. 


The divine law nonetheless itself becomes bilingual with this 
episode. It is now written in both Hebrew and Aramaic. Ne- 
hemiah’s endeavor is thus doomed from the start, as bilingualism 
will now be necessary to read the Law in its entirety. The Hebrew 
tongue will know a decline, symbolized by the fact that Nehemiah’s 
book will be the last book of the Scriptures written in the tongue 
of Moses,*? according to the biblical chronology. It will nonethe- 
less not disappear, as the Law and its language will continue to be 
learned, as a second language. 
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43 The book of Nehemiah is the last book whose original text remains in its 
original Hebrew. 
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5.2 The meta-narrative of language in the 
Babylon episode 


The Babylon narrative, which has been described in the first part 
of this chapter, may appear to be simply the story of a divine 
punishment falling upon a people ungrateful toward its creator, 
similar to the common interpretation of the confusion of tongues. 
As was previously done concerning this other episode, a pondering 
of the effects of this event on man’s language can lead us to uncover 
another, less apparent dimension of this famous narrative. The 
exile of a part of the people of Judea to Babylon is indeed more 
than a mere earthly exile from its ancestral home, it is also, and 
perhaps even foremost, the occasion for the Hebrews to embark 
on a worldly journey, by leaving the house of being that was their 
home until then in order to discover another, one which will soon 
become a new home to them. 


From the time of man’s creation until the episode of Babel, 
all men shared a common house of being. After the confusion, 
language is then transformed, from a simple house of being into a 
village, where each people of earth inhabits its own house of be- 
ing; where each has its own language through which it sees the 
creation. At this time, the meta-narrative is more particularly fo- 
cused on one of these peoples: the one that inherited the Adamic 
house. After the Babel episode, this people already had encoun- 
tered other houses, but only from a distance. Its members noticed 
their existence, but they did not dwell in any of them, and these 
other languages remained unintelligible. The Babylon episode will 
initiate the appearance of a new experience in the life of man: the 
departure from one’s own house of being, one’s home, to get to 
know and dwell in another. Few elements are known concerning 
the other peoples in the narrative. It is reasonable nonetheless to 
think that each people will sooner or later experience the same 
encounter and appropriation of a new dwelling. The following 
interpretation of this episode will therefore not only describe an 
experience restricted to the Hebrews. It will also be extended to 
represent the similar experiences of all the other peoples of the 
narrative universe, with only slight differences. 


In this section, the implications of this physical and meta- 
physical journey will first be examined, so as to see how the re- 
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lation between the men of the meta-narrative and their worldly 
dwelling is transformed by this so-called captivity. Far from be- 
ing an imprisonment, the Babylon episode may indeed mark the 
beginning of a new era for the men who are ready to seize the op- 
portunity offered to them. The physical captivity of the narrative 
may hide a meta-physical liberation in the meta-narrative, and by 
forcing the Hebrews to leave their home, the Babylonians may, in 
fact, give them something far more precious than all the riches 
that they took as spoil: they will give the Hebrews a possibility to 
truly see what it means to be homely. 


5.2.1 The house of being before Babylon: a home 


In order to see the effect of the exile on the language of the He- 
brews, and on their lives, one must first have a clear vision of what 
their condition was prior to this experience. The Adamic house is 
the only house that they have inhabited at that time, and this not 
only as individuals, but also as a people. Each member of this peo- 
ple has indeed only dwelt in one house, a house shared with their 
kin. In technical language, they have always been monolingual, 
with their language being the sole idiom of their world. The Babel 
ek-stasis already offered them an opportunity to witness the exis- 
tence of other houses. The meta-@votc already formed a village, a 
group of different independent dwellings, but until the Babylonian 
event, men remained cloistered within their own house, witnessing 
the existence of others but completely oblivious to what was inside 
them, and how they differed from their own abode. 


Contrary to Adam, the actors of the meta-narrative of the 
Babylon episode do not start to dwell in their house after having 
built it, but rather receive it as a gift from their parents and the 
other men with whom they share the same earthly surroundings. 
Soon after their birth, each member of the people is brought to the 
Adamic house and is taught how to dwell in it, how to appropriate 
it, that is, with themselves part of the house, and the house part 
of themselves, both shaping each other. The first instance of an 
act of dwelling of these men is done according to their nature, 
following the flow of the Mvotc, that is, with their will playing 
only a trivial part in the appropriation of the house. The so- 
called mother tongue is indeed always learned without resistance, 
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without awareness of the learning process, and without reflection. 
This initial dwelling experience is fully part of the becoming of 
any human being, as C@ov Adyov éxov, as a creature that dwells in 
a house of being, distinct from the other animals that live their 
existence on the naked earth. This capacity to appropriate the first 
house that they encounter is present in almost every member of 
the human race, as a natural, phusical process marking the entry 
of every human into a world, in contrast with their entry onto the 
earth, at birth. This process spans across several years, starting 
from the first words of the infant, and yet most will not remember 
anything of this discovery of their first dwelling. As the years of 
learning go by, this house will not only become familiar, it will also 
become a home. 


What, however, does the word “home” mean? For Holderlin, 
home is a place “where the blossoming paths are known to me,”4+ 
where “everything seems familiar; even people passing by greet 
each other as if they were Friends, and every face appears like 
kin.”4° From this poetic insight, one could say that to be at-home 
is to have a close relation to his dwelling. It is also more than this: 
to be at home within a house of being means to be one with it, 
to both be its master and let himself be subjected to its power, 
according to the nature of the house, which is both built by men 
and provides them the means to be truly human, that is, beings 
concerned with their own being. In other words, it shapes men. 
The house thus becomes an extension of themselves, as their will 
can find pre-existing vessels where it can be poured in: the signs 
composing the house, which were mostly forged by their remote 
ancestors and handed over to them through tradition, even though 
they all have the ability to forge new ones themselves. Man may be 
led to think that he “uses” the house as a means to express himself, 
even though he may also find himself being “used” as a cog in the 
machinery of the house, which predates and will survive him. The 
descendants of Adam begin their earthly lives by being thrown on 
the earth, in a physical environment that was shaped before them, 
but they soon after experience a second kind of thrownness. They 


44 Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 33. Print; Original German: “Heimzugehn, wo 
bekannt bliihende Wege mir sind.” From: GA 4: 15. 

45 Hélderlin, Friedrich. Poems of Friedrich Hélderlin: The Fire of the Gods 
Drives Us to Set Forth by Day and by Night. San Francisco: Ithuriel’s Spear, 
2004: 29. Print. 
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are thrown into a house, built by other men, a house that they 
must first discover and master if they later want to contribute to 
its edification. 


To be at-home is thus fundamentally different than to sim- 
ply discover a dwelling among others, and this mode of dwelling 
affects man’s relation to his own being. As the German master 
says, language is the house of being, but this being does not occur 
by simply being located inside this abode. Man indeed first needs 
to make it a home; first needs to let himself become one with 
it. Only then does he become human, dwelling in a home and 
not simply passively beholding a pre-built structure. Any house 
can be appropriated and become one’s home. The first dwelling, 
the first home, nonetheless has the peculiarity of being a gift. It 
is naturally appropriated by every infant, only requiring interac- 
tions between the newcomer and older dwellers. As seen earlier, 
the house carries a tradition, a world that has been built across 
generations and through which men see the earth and the skies. 
This world is given to the infant, without him realizing it, and his 
“mother tongue” thereby becomes part of himself. He does not 
need to be a poet in order to be human. He does not need to 
bring the earth to the world by himself because his people already 
built a world that he can inhabit. Adam was forced to be a poet 
because his dwelling had yet to be built. Facing a blank slate and 
being given a piece of chalk, he was led to create through poiesis. 
The men of later times are nonetheless facing an already elaborate 
painting, which precisely describes most of what they want to ex- 
press. They therefore have far less incentive to create something 
entirely new and to be true poets, as they can appropriate the 
poetic creations of others, adding or correcting minute details if 
need be. 


It was previously asserted that one does not need to be a true 
poet in order to dwell in a home. The home is nevertheless linked 
with the poetic, and to see the nature of this link can help us shed 
light on the nature of the home, and on the role it plays in man’s 
destiny. But one must first distinguish two major types of poiesis. 
The first type involves bringing the earth to the world, an example 
of which is Adam’s creation of the names of the animals. This type 
of poetry is fundamentally grounded in the earth, in the ®voic, but 
for the men who inherited a home built by their forefathers, this 
kind of poiesis requires an extremely strong willpower, a poet’s 
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soul, something that is not given to every man. Few men will in- 
deed ever feel the need to add something to their world directly 
from the earth, feeling that it lacks something that could not be 
constructed from other pre-existing signs. This nonetheless does 
not mean that other men would not themselves want to contribute 
to the edification of their world. The non-poet, the servant of the 
Téyvn, may be oblivious to the strife of world and earth, which 
is the main preoccupation of the true poet, but he may still cre- 
ate, grounding his works in the world itself, initiating a secondary 
potesis that builds up the world using the world itself as its source, 
as its bricks and mortar. Every man masters his mother tongue, 
meaning that he is always able to ex-press himself using the signs 
composing his home, and can use them to build it further. He can 
thus be a builder without being a true poet. He can create from 
the creation of others, and base himself on the work of the true 
poets. It is in this sense that the nature of the home is linked with 
the poetic: to be at-home is to feel like one is master of a house, 
and that one can create using its power, as it forms an extension 
of one’s will. 


In phenomenological language, the home is a house that is 
made ready-to-hand, that is, a house that is considered as a “tool” 
for the ex-pression of the will, something that is felt like a part 
of oneself, and can be “used” to fulfill a purpose. This readiness- 
to-hand is one of the foremost characteristics of the home. The 
intricacy of the link between a man and his home can be felt in 
the following verse of Holderlin: “It is the land of your birth, the 
soil of your homeland, what you seek, it is near, already comes to 
meet you.’*® When a house of being is made a home, it means 
that one is familiar with it, that every part of it is close and ready 
to be seen or touched. When a man seeks to ex-press something, 
that is, when his will is looking for a vessel in which it can be 
poured, such a fitting vessel is naturally to be found nearby. The 
home is therefore also a place where man does not lack, a place 
where everything is ready and in place, waiting for the owner. 
When a language is made a home, it means that it is mastered. 
It means that man has become so familiar with it that it becomes 


46 Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 27. Print. (Emphasis added); Original German: 
“Freilich wohl! das Geburtsland ists, der Boden der Heimath, Was du suchest, 
es ist nahe, begegnet dir schon.” From: GA 4:10. 
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a natural extension of his will. It is perceived as an instrument 
that can be used for ex-pression, and the completion of all sorts 
of communicative tasks. Man thus seldom thinks before speaking, 
and even less reflects on his choice of words, as his language is 
flowing naturally, and he can hardly distinguish his own will from 
his words. 


Furthermore, a home is also a place where all that lies within 
its walls is unconcealed to the owner, as the hearth in its midst 
enlightens all its corners: “The friendly openness of the homeland, 
and everything there that is brightened up, and glows and gleams, 
and casts forth its light, comes forth in one single gracious ap- 
pearance upon one’s arrival at the door of the homeland.”4’ The 
brightness of the home is what allows man to see. In the case of 
the house of being, it does not imply a vision of what is within its 
walls, but rather a vision of what lies beyond them, as the blocks 
forming the house are windows opened toward the universe and 
not mere opaque bricks. Being at-home, a man can see and ap- 
propriate the skies, the earth, and parts of the world itself. This 
homeliness brings a form of unconcealment, and with it something 
more: “what is most inviting in the homeland, and what comes 
to meet him half-way, is called ‘full of joy,’ the joyful’4* The 
banality of joy may make us forget its profound meaning. In the 
aforementioned quote, what is translated as the “joyful” is the Ger- 
man word das Freudige. Heidegger nonetheless also associates this 
word with another, whose dual meaning in the German language 
may here be more fitting to describe the result of the homecom- 
ing*?: Heitere, combining the meaning of das Heitere, “joy,” and 


47 Tbid.*: 33; Original German: “Das freundlich Offene, das Erhellte, das 
Schimmernde, das Glanzende, das Leuchtende der Heimat begegnet in einem 
einzigen freundlichen Scheinen bei der Ankunft an der Pforte des Landes.” 
From: GA 4: 14. 

48 Tbid.*: 34; Original German: ”Wie sollen wir dieses stille Scheinen, in 
dem alles, Dinge und Menschen, dem Suchenden den Gruf entbietet, nennen? 
Wir miissen das Einladende der Heimat, das schon begegnet, mit dem Wort 
benennen, das die ganze Dichtung »Heimkunft« tiberleuchtet, mit dem Wort 
»das Freudige.«” From: GA 4: 15. 

49 The passage associating the two concepts of joy can hardly be translated 
in a satisfactory manner. In the published English translation, this association 
is not clearly perceivable. It will be nonetheless given here, for reference: Ibid.: 
34-35 “The cloud waits in an open brightness that gladdens the waiting. The 
cloud is cheered in this gladness. What it composes, the joyful, is gaiety. We 
also call it the cheerful, but from now on we have to use this word in a strict 
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die Heitere, “brightness.””°° This is what will here be named the 
“brightful joy,” and that will designate what is experienced follow- 
ing an unconcealment: the joy of vision, of being familiar and able 
to appropriate something, to peer into the clear nature of a thing. 


To be at-home within a house of being is to experience the 
brightful joy of dwelling in it, that is, to see the earth through 
the brightness of the home, and feel the joy of being one with it, 
through the readiness-to-hand of language that makes men beings 
concerned with the nature of being. The home is nonetheless just 
one source of brightful joy among others. It is present in all forms 
of real unconcealments. The house of being of the generation taken 
to Babylon, however, is not simply a home among others. It is their 
first and sole dwelling, until then. 


The house of Adam is the home of the Hebrews. It also was the 
home of mankind as a whole until Babel, but now, only they remain 
as custodians of the original home, the birthplace of man as such. 
The pioneers have for long left it to build and dwell in other abodes, 
exploring the earth and new worlds. The Hebrews, however, stayed 
close to the source of their being, passing the tradition of Adam 
unto their descendants. They thus possess a special link with 
the first man and the first laws, as both the first signs forged 
by the Deity and Adam, and the first commandments given to 
mankind, are naturally intelligible to them but not to any other 
people. As their mother-tongue, the Adamic language is given to 
them as ready-to-hand, as their home, and the grounding of the 
first language and the first laws seems readily apparent to them, 
without requiring any lengthy conscious learning process. The 
Torah given to them at Mount Sinai can be read to the people as 
a whole without impediment, as they all share the gift of dwelling 
in the same home as Moses, a house that remains very similar to 
what it was in the prophet’s time, even centuries after the Exodus 
from Egypt. The pioneers, on the other hand, cannot come to 
know the Torah in such a natural manner. The custodians have 


sense: what has been cleared and brightened up”; Original German: “Die 
offene Helle, in der die Wolke verweilt, heitert dieses Verweilen auf. Die Wolke 
ist aufgeheitert in das Heitere. Was sie dichtet, das »Freudige«, ist das Heitere. 
Wir nennen dies auch das »Aufgeraumte«. Wir denken dies Wort jetzt und 
ktinftig in einem strengen Sinne. Das Aufgeréumte ist in seiner Raumlichkeit 
freigemacht, gelichtet und gefiigt.” From: GA 4: 16. 

50 The two words are distinguished by their grammatical gender, das Heitere 
being a “neuter” word, while die Heitere is a “feminine” one. 
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been given a special role to play, as we will see, a role that is 
characterized by the nature of their home. The way they tread 
on the path of thinking is also closely tied to their home, and its 
specificities. The custody of the original home lightens their path. 
This, however, comes with a price to pay, as every source of light 
ineluctably also casts shadows, and thus conceals as it reveals. 


5.2.2 The lethe of the home 


The custodians’ dwelling is a source of their identity as a people. 
The Adamic house that they alone received as their inheritance 
offers them a direct connection to the origin of mankind, and to 
the first world that the gift of language opened. This direct line to 
the origin is their abode, a house of being that is their own, and 
that they master. This house is nonetheless something more than 
their only dwelling, it is also their first home, one that they are all 
given to inhabit unconditionally, and that they received from their 
parents during the first years of their lives. The combination of 
the fact that their house is both the only one that they know and 
one that they have always inhabited, without any memory of the 
time when they had no language, renders them inevitably blind to 
the role played by their dwelling and to the effect that it has on 
their life, their thought, and their being. 


Man’s home unconceals the universe to him, but it also con- 
ceals itself. It conceals the house and what it means for him to be 
at-home in it. The ek-stasis of Babel offered men a possibility to 
see a part of two different houses, and therefore a part of what the 
“houseness” of a house is. At this point, this contrast between the 
intelligible and the unintelligible only revealed the outer appear- 
ance of these other dwellings, as men could not enter the other 
houses and witness how their architectures differed from the one 
of their home. The meta-physical architecture through which men 
see the earth and the skies thus remains out of their sight. En- 
gulfed in the readiness-to-hand of his home, man may ignore that 
he is a dweller altogether. The Hebrews are in such a situation 
before the captivity, and this fact has profound consequences on 
both their earthly and worldly lives. 


Each one of the 72 peoples of the post-Babel universe has 
been given a different house of being to inhabit, one which consti- 
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tutes the heart of their national and ethnic identity, distinguishing 
their people from the others. Each one of these houses is built ac- 
cording to a different architecture, which acts as a filtering lens, 
organizing the universe into different sets of “things” that are all 
interconnected by the structure of the house. When they have 
known no other house than the first home given to them in their 
infancy, the nature and the effect of this lens remain hidden: man 
will believe that his perception of the earth corresponds to what 
the earth really is. This lethe is inherent to the first home. One 
who has never left it will indeed always imagine that his world 
is the world; that his vision of the universe is equal to what the 
universe really is. Hélderlin was well aware of the question of the 
blindness to what is one’s own, as he said that: “we shall learn 
nothing more difficult than to freely use our national character 
[das Nationelle] . . . the free use of what is proper to one is the 
most difficult.”°! This means that one who has never ventured 
outside of the “national” home will inevitably remain blind to the 
nature of the specificity of his people. 


The effect of monolingualism is nevertheless broader than a 
simple blindness to the home. It can indeed skew man’s vision of 
the universe as a whole, making him believe that he “understands” 
it, and it can also give him the impression that to be a master of 
his home makes him a master of the earth and the skies. The lethe 
of the architecture of the house, of its inner structure, conceals the 
difference between sign and referent, between the blocks forming 
the house and what they point toward, on the earth in particular. 
This blurring of the difference between world and earth, induced 
by the seclusion within a single house of being, almost inevitably 
leads to the creation of a sort of idol. Not idols of clay, representing 
deities from men’s imagination, but rather what we can call idola 
domi, idols of the house, similar to Francis Bacon’s idola fori, the 
idols of the marketplace that designate “idols which have crept into 
the understanding through the alliances of words and names.”*? 


°! Tbid.*: 112; Original German: “Wir lernen nichts schwerer als das Na- 
tionelle frei gebrauchen . . . der freie Gebrauch des Eigenen das schwerste 
ist.” From: Ibid.°: 87, text in brackets added. 

52. Bacon, Francis, and Robertson, John M. The Philosophical Works of 
Francis Bacon. London: Routledge, 2013: 269. Print; Original Latin: “At 
idola fori omnium molestissima sunt; quae ex foedere verborum et nominum 
se insinuarunt in intellectum.” From: Bacon, Francis. The Works of Francis 
Bacon. J. Johnson, 1803: 14. Print. (Novum Organum LIX). 
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The idols of the house are signs that are believed to be objective 
representations of what they refer to. A man who clearly sees the 
idol-sign is led to believe that he clearly sees what the sign points 
toward, that is, he mistakenly believes that his mastery of his world 
implies a mastery of the universe as it really is, independently from 
him. This idolization of the house also induces a phenomenon by 
which its inhabitants fail to see that their world was largely built 
by men like themselves, and that it is the result of a poetic process 
that is highly subjective. 


The inertia and authority of tradition make men blind to 
the fact that their house is not a divinely ordained temple, and 
its building blocks were sometimes cut out according to arbitrary 
shapes. They nonetheless have the power to transform the house, 
to mend or improve it, but often fail to do so precisely because its 
blocks have been seen as idols, something that leads man to be- 
lieve in the illusion that these signs are “natural” representations 
of the earth and the skies, that their meaning is rigidly fixed, and 
that they are “understood.” This phenomenon will here be called 
“sklero-noia®?,” the illusion of fixed meaning and understanding. 
As Diirckheim tells us: 


Man survives in the world by means of a certain kind of 
consciousness which, by its crystallized concepts, orga- 
nizes life into a succession of rigid structures. Through 
these he perceives the world rationally, masters it sys- 
tematically, and orders it according to fixed values. It 
is just this form of existence that veils his awareness of 
Divine Being.** 


It is a natural consequence of the seclusion within the home, of 
being isolated from the village, from other houses and worlds. Men 
in such a situation have few weapons to defend themselves and not 


53 This word is formed of two Greek root words: oKAnpdc (“hard,” “rigid”) 
and voéoc/voiw (“mind,” “thought”). 

°4 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 17. Print; Original 
German: “In der Welt besteht der Mensch kraft eines Bewuftseins, das das 
Leben in festen Begriffen und Ordnungen einfangt, mit denen er die Welt ratio- 
nal wahrnimmt, zielbewuft meistert und feststehenden Werten gemaf formt. 
Doch eben in dieser Daseinsform wird das Sein im Bewuftsein verhiillt.” From: 
Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. 
Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 14. Print. 
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fall prey to these idols, as they simply cannot see what lies beyond 
their world without its filtering lens. St Ephrem also warned about 
this danger: 


sohaisue sia th} Preserve, Lord, our faith from that 


which is no faith, and also our 
knowledge from that which is no 
knowledge! [Mere] names have we 
gotten: defraud ye not yourselves 
comms coX hh With their names.” 


ais re) msdur’s 100 ~ 
rd  ahaw ana 
wha 

ay io am csr 


This predicament will nonetheless not necessarily continue indefi- 
nitely. 


The idols of the house and the skleronoia both have a wide- 
ranging effect on man’s life, and on his walk on the path of think- 
ing, in particular. In the case of the Hebrews, the divine law that 
was given to them at Mount Sinai was given in a particular lan- 
guage. It forms a painting on the walls of their house. It is placated 
over the pre-established sign-blocks composing their home. The 
Law is language: it depends on it, and cannot exist independently 
from it. The idolization of language thus ineluctably affects man’s 
relationship with the Law, and his relationship with the path of 
thinking, which is a path carved in language. The blindness to the 
world in which man lives, induced by his seclusion, thus implies 
that the Law itself may also become an idol. Man may fail to see 
that the words composing the Law are tied to a particular house 
and world, and that they are mere signs rather than an objective 
delimitation of the paths of good and evil in the ®votc itself. 


The Law, and therefore the path that is shown through it, 
is necessarily tied to a particular world, as man cannot perceive 
anything without the mediation of a world, outside of language. 
This nonetheless does not mean that what is good and evil on the 
earth, and man’s essential being, are themselves tied to a partic- 
ular world and a particular language. It is here important that 


°° Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 222. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
122. Print. 
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we ourselves avoid the pitfall of the idols of the house while we 
investigate this delicate question. We must keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between the earth and the skies on the one hand, and our 
worlds that represent them on the other. The Law guiding man’s 
destiny is worldly, but it also represents the earth and the skies. 
There is no “transcendental signified,” no “transcendental law.” 
There is no realm of “forms” or “ideas,” because there cannot be 
any “thing” outside of the house of being: beyond the boundaries 
of language and the world, only no-thing-ness is to be found. 
There is, however, a transcendence, something beyond the world: 
the Ovotc itself, the living earth and skies, which predate man and 
their worlds. 


Hence, it is futile for man to search for a “truth” beyond the 
words of the revealed message and the Law, because there can 
be no truth outside the world. Truth is inherently worldly, as 
far as he can know it. The path of thinking leading man to the 
manifestation of his essential being is nonetheless both earthly and 
worldly, and it is by guiding man on this path that the Law and the 
revelation find their purpose. The Law is thus tied to a particular 
language, the Adamic house in the present case, but the path is 
not. The path of everyone includes their world(s), but it is also 
earthly, and part of the Dvotc. The lethe of the house and of its 
architecture induced by the seclusion renders man blind to this 
difference between the representation of the path offered by his 
world and the Law on the one hand, and the earthly essence of the 
®voic, which transcends both, on the other. 


In order for the man of the meta-narrative to fulfill his des- 
tiny, he will thus have to overcome the lethe of the home, and 
the Deity will offer him such an opportunity. Until now, man re- 
mained cloistered in his home for years, as in a cocoon that gave 
him time to grow and mature. But the seals of the house will soon 
be broken, and he will be given a sight of the village, a sight of the 
others houses of being around his home. The German poet said 
that “the free use of what is one’s own is what is most difficult,”°° 
but the German thinker justly remarks that “it is not only what is 
one’s own that must be learned, but the foreign as well. While the 
free use of what is one’s own is indeed the most difficult, the un- 


°° TBA. Original German: “Der freie Gebrauch des Eigenen [ist] das schw- 
erste.” From: GA 52: 114. 
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derstanding [Bestandnis] of the foreign remains also problematic, 
and raises its own difficulties.”®’ In order for man to appropriate 
his home, and to know what it means to be homely, he will have 
to embark on a journey far from home, as “the sea-voyage is part 
of the finding of what is one’s own,”°® and this departure toward 
the Kolonie,°? to borrow a term of Heidegger, will be initiated by 
the emergence of a new language, appearing in the Hebrews’ life. 


5.2.3 The emergence of the foreign 


The annunciation of the captivity to the residents of Jerusalem by 
the three envoys from Babylon constitutes the first encounter of 
the Hebrews with a foreign tongue mentioned in the narrative. In 
the meta-narrative, this, at first, only represents an encounter with 
the unintelligible, similar to the one experienced by the different 
peoples of earth following the confusion of tongues. Here, on the 
other hand, the encounter will also be the starting point of an 
adventure, a journey away from the home, and the beginning of 
the exploration of the village of tongues. The village predates 
the captivity, but cloistered within their home, the sons of Moses 
until then never passed its threshold so as to explore other worlds. 
Something new thus emerges in their life: another house, the house 
of Aram,°° toward which they are taken. 


The journey undertaken by the captives in the narrative is 
nevertheless not the result of their own will, of a Fernweh, a longing 
for the distant, but rather an action commanded by the Deity, 
making the Babylonians an instrument for their removal from their 
earthly homeland, the land of Israel. In the meta-narrative, such 
a removal also occurs, but it is a removal from their worldly home, 
the house of Adam, rather than from their earthly land. In both 


°7 TBA. Original German: “ . . nicht erst das Eigene, auch das Fremde 
mu gelernt sein. Wenn namlich der freie Gebrauch des Eigenen das Schwerste 
ist, dann liegt darin, da8 auch das Bestaéndnis des Fremden schwer bleibt und 
seine eigene Not hat.” From: GA 52: 188. 

°8 TBA. Original German: “Zum Finden des Eigenen gehért die Seefahrt.” 
From: GA 52: 188. 

59 GA 4: 93. The term is itself borrowed from Hélderlin, but appropriated 
by Heidegger in his commentaries on the German poet. 

60 Aram is one of the sons of Shem, son of Noah (See Gen 10). It is also the 
name of the region where the Aramaic language was spoken, which is located 
in modern day Syria and Iraq. 
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cases, the captives have little choice in the matter: they are forcibly 
taken, led to Babylon and to the house of Aram, as captives rather 
than simple wanderers. The term of “captivity,” although now 
commonly accepted to describe this event, may nonetheless conceal 
one of the main purposes of the journey. In the narrative, the 
Hebrews are indeed physically taken in chains by ruthless invaders, 
but in the meta-narrative, they are children of the Deity, led by 
their Father to discover a new world. The exile to Babylon can 
thus be seen as a teaching rather than as a punishment for their 
iniquity and their disbelief. Hence, the exiled are not undertaking 
an aimless wandering, they are being taught. In the narrative, they 
travel on the earth toward a new land, and in the meta-narrative, 
they travel to a new world, which for now remains unintelligible 
to them. In the present case, it is far easier for the captives to 
travel the earth than to discover a new world, but rewards come 
with efforts, and it is their meta-physical journey that will offer 
them the greatest opportunity to progress on the path toward their 
destiny. 


The change of stat-ion will nonetheless only occur when the 
new house is not only beheld from outside, like during an encounter 
with the unintelligible, but also entered, discovered, and finally 
inhabited. This nonetheless requires more than simply taking a 
step over a threshold, as in a material house. To venture inside a 
house of being implies a learning, which is not an instantaneous 
event, but rather a long process, one that can be extended over a 
considerable period. The narrative of the book of Daniel mentions 
that the Israelites were taught the language and wisdom of Babylon 
for three years (Dan 1:5). These three years are what it takes 
for them to discover the house of Aram, and make it theirs. In 
the narrative, their earthly journey ended at the door of Babylon, 
but in the meta-narrative, their journey begins with their new 
education, with their entrance into a new house of being. They 
were taken in chains on the earth, but in the world, the journey 
will demand not only cooperation but also an active commitment. 
Learning to dwell in a new house of being, learning a new language, 
can then become a profoundly spiritual experience, an experience 
of transformation of one’s being as one changes of dwelling. But 
how does one learn to do so? How does one enter and dwell in a 
new house of being? 


The term ‘house of being” is not an empty metaphor. Like 
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an earthly dwelling, the house of being and the world it opens are 
composed of “things,” meta-physical things, but things nonethe- 
less. To learn about worldly things is not so different than to 
learn about the earthly ones. For Heidegger, “learning is a kind 
of grasping and appropriating.”©! It is to grasp, to take (nehmen), 
not in its physical sense, but rather as perception (ver-nehmen): 
grasping by the mind. Furthermore, “to take means in some way 
to take possession of a thing and have disposal over it.”°? When 
a teacher is involved, as was the case in Babylon, he is the one 
selecting what will be learned. He hands what is to be learned 
over to the pupil, but it is nonetheless still necessary for him to 
actively take it. This taking is the essence of learning. 


Teaching and learning thus are the two characters of a subtle 
dialogue, in which both parties play an active role. The student is 
active, but not in control. The teacher generally is in control, but 
he must often relinquish it to let the learning take place. What 
is learned by grasping is nonetheless not the thing in itself: “we 
cannot learn a thing, e.g., a weapon; we can learn only its use. 
Learning is therefore a way of taking and appropriating in which 
the use is appropriated.”®? One cannot learn a thing, but one can 
learn the nature of a thing, and this distinction between nature 
and use corresponds to the aforementioned distinction between 
presence-at-hand and readiness-to-hand. Thus, the learning of the 
essence is different than the learning of the use: to learn to “use” 
a language is different than to learn its nature. 


In order to make a new house a home, a man must learn the 
sign-blocks composing it, that is, he must be able to “use” them. 
All its dwellers have learned to make the blocks ready-to-hand, 
but few will ever behold their essence distinctly. It is nonethe- 
less important to keep in mind that this ready-to-hand “use” of 
a dwelling does not imply any real object-subject relationship be- 
tween man and the house. He is always as much being “used” 


6! Heidegger, Martin. What Is a Thing? Lanham: University Press of 


America, 1985: 71. Print; Original German: “Lernen — das ist eine Art des 
Aufnehmens und Aneignens.” From: GA 41: 71. 

62 Tbid.*: 71; Original German: “Weise von einem Ding Besitz ergreifen und 
dartiber verfiigen.” From: GA 41: 71. 

63 Tbid.*: 71; Original German: “Aber wir kénnen strenggenommen ein 
Ding nicht lernen, z. B. eine Waffe; lernen kénnen wir nur den Gebrauch 
des Dinges. Das Lern en ist demnach ein Nehmen und Aneignen, wobei der 
Gebrauch angeeignet wird.” From: GA 41:71. 
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by the house as he “uses” it, because his own being is dependent 
on and constrained by the house. The learning that occurs during 
this emergence is thus fundamentally one of readiness-to-hand, the 
learning of a practice: how to appropriate the house; how to be 
able to use its building blocks; how to interact with the world it 
opens up and even how to contribute to its edification. In the case 
of the meta-narrative, the Israelites step into the house when the 
divinely appointed teachers start their instruction. The manner 
in which the new dwelling is appropriated by them will now be 
examined. 


It all starts with a present-at-hand encounter with the house 
and the blocks composing it, when the learner faces them for the 
first time. For him, both remain unintelligible. He cannot see be- 
yond their surface, and see the signifieds beyond the appearance of 
the blocks. He neither sees the general architecture of the house, 
something that would first require that he clearly see through the 
building-blocks composing it. As it was described concerning Ba- 
bel, the man encountering a new, unintelligible dwelling is never- 
theless not completely blind to its nature. Seeing the house and its 
building-blocks as present-at-hand, he perceives something about 
them: he perceives them as “things.” He sees words as words, and 
the house as a language. As the German master remarks: “we do 
not first learn what a weapon is when we become familiar with this 
rifle or with a certain model of rifle. We already know that in ad- 
vance and must know it; otherwise we could not perceive the rifle 
as such at all.”°* Here is the doorway to the house: to identify the 
unintelligible as something to be learned, something that possesses 
a meaning beyond its surface, and a readiness-to-hand beyond its 
presence-at-hand. The initial present-at-hand perception of the 
new house and its building-blocks is nonetheless only very super- 
ficial, and it does not constitute a perception of their essence, as 
their “use” and purpose remain concealed for now. They know the 
thing as a thing, but have yet to see its thingness. 


The teacher hands over a block to the pupil, so that he would 
take it when he utters the first words to be learned. Doing so, he 
identifies these words as building blocks of the new house, and this 


64 Tbid.': 72; Original German: “Wenn wir dieses Gewehr oder auch ein 
bestimmtes Gewehrmodell kennenlernen, lernen wir nich t erst, was eine Waff 
e ist, sondern dies wissen wir schon vorher und miissen es wissen, sonst ko6nnten 
wir das Gewehr tiberhaupt nicht als solches vern ehmen.” From: GA 41: 73. 
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nature is easily perceived by the aspiring dweller. The appearance 
of the blocks, that is, their nature as signifiers, can nonetheless 
already be perceived inadequately: the student may fail to distin- 
guish the sounds composing them, or the way they are written on 
a tablet. The teacher is nevertheless present in order to correct 
such mis-perceptions. To perceive the nature of the block as sig- 
nifier is only the first, and perhaps the easiest step. In order to 
appropriate a sign as sign, one must be able to “use” it. The pur- 
pose of the signs, as it was seen earlier, is to make the Dvotc, the 
continuous universe, intelligible as a set of discontinuous “things.” 
The signs therefore re-present the Mvotc, as a world, and each one 
of the blocks forming the house is pointing out toward a specific 
aspect of the universe. The learning of a pre-existing sign thus 
requires that one be taught what it “signifies,” what the signi- 
fier is pointing to: this is the main task of the teacher. Unless 
the teacher is also a dweller of the original home of the students, 
in which case he can attempt to teach through translation,® the 
teacher will have to start from the ground up. He will have to find 
a common phenomenological foundation upon which he will then 
build his unveiling of the rest of the house. This is mostly done 
by monstratio, that is, by showing by pointing out “things,” such 
as persons or objects. 


The learning thus begins with the earthly, with the “things” 
that are the most easily and universally identifiable as individual 
things. Pointing out a “thing” while uttering its name reveals the 
semiosis between the worldly signifier and the earthly signified. 
It is a re-enactment of the poetic event that led to the creation 
of the sign. It would be incredibly hard to start learning a lan- 
guage starting with meta-physical concepts like “time,” “space,” 
or “idea.” It is, on the other hand, relatively easy to learn that the 
word kas (0D) means “a cup” in Aramaic if I point a finger toward 
the drinking vessel while pronouncing it distinctly and repeatedly. 


Even such a fundamental and seemingly easy learning process 
nevertheless is not without its own difficulties. Indeed, Quine’s 
“oavagai” thought-experiment,°’ mentioned in the second chapter 


65 Nb.: Translation has yet to appear in the narrative. 

°6 Tt should nonetheless be noted that signifier and signified are both earthly 
and worldly. 

®7 Quine, Willard Van Orman, Patricia Smith Churchland, and Dagfinn 
Follesdal. Word and Object. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2013: 4. Print. 
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(§ 2.2.4.2), shows us that such a learning by monstratio entirely 
depends on the accurate perception of what the teacher meant, 
of what the “thing” that he names is: when pointing a finger to- 
ward a rabbit and shouting “gavagai,” a certain indeterminacy of 
reference indeed inevitably remains, as it is hard for the learner 
to determine whether the word designates the rabbit as a whole, 
a part of the animal, or just an edible food in general. Such in- 
determinacy is unavoidable, but it nonetheless can and must be 
minimized so that the house can stand, using the support of the 
comm-unity of dwellers. To dwell in a house is to join the agree- 
ment that is language, that is, to see and accept the correspon- 
dence between a set of conventional signifiers designating a set of 
conventional signifieds. The incommensurable indeterminacy of 
all languages implies that even though the house is fundamentally 
one and shared by all dwellers, it is also partly specific to an in- 
dividual, as each dweller supports specific parts of it, and sees it 
from a standpoint unique to him. For the learner, aspiring to be 
part of this comm-unity, the individual component of the nature 
of the house certainly is an obstacle, but even though the dwellers 
do not share the exact same house and world, they do share some- 
thing in common, something shared by all humans: they all dwell 
on the same earth, upon which all houses are built. 


In order to be successful and efficient, the beginning of the ap- 
propriation of a new house must thus be based on what both the 
home and the other house have in common: they are built on the 
same earthly ground. They are both based on a phenomenological 
experience of the earth that is shared by all men. The dwellers 
of different houses may have chosen to re-present the Mvotc into 
different sets of “things” in their world, but they all share a large 
part of their experience of the earth and the Mvoic. They share 
their basic earthly needs for food, water, and shelter, no mat- 
ter what their world, language, and culture may be. Upon this 
common ground can the learning start and the new house be dis- 
covered and appropriated. Once it is done, the teacher can then 
begin to show his world to the pupil. The unveiling of the new 
world nonetheless requires more than the learning of individual 
signs, taught by monstratio, as the house of being is more than 
an aggregate of sign-blocks. It is a building, a coherent assembly 
in which all blocks share a burden and are in contact with others, 
forming a whole, according to a specific architecture. In order for 
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the new world to appear and be dwelt, the architecture and the 
links between the blocks must also be learned. 


As Saussure taught us, the house stands by a play of differ- 
ences between signs:°* the architecture is thus formed according 
to the way signs are linked, according to their similarity or oppo- 
sition to other signs. Such an architecture can be partly grounded 
in the earth, but it will also necessarily be partly arbitrary, the 
result of the building of the dwellers. The new world is learned, 
and the house begins to be inhabited by the learners, once they 
are able to perceive the architecture of the house, through the 
dis-covery of the way the individual signs form a whole. Starting 
from the ground up, from the earthly, the student can progres- 
sively gain sight of the higher, more abstract parts of the world. 
These abstract parts are what is not itself grounded directly in 
the phenomenon but rather is built from the world itself, that is, 
signs pointing toward other signs rather than the earth. Once 
the foundation of the world is sufficiently familiar, the learner can 
then be taught without requiring a grounding in the common soil 
that is found between the houses. He can then learn through ez- 
planations, which are signs used to teach other signs. In order 
to learn from an ex-planation, one does not need to rely on the 
earth. One solely needs to master a sufficiently large part of the 
house, to master the core of a language. The new world that is dis- 
covered through ex-planation may be almost completely grounded 
in the clouds, without impeding its learning by the student. The 
new house is thus progressively dis-covered. To dwell in a house 
nonetheless means more than simply beholding it. 


In order for the learning to begin, it was seen that the learner 
must have a certain foreknowledge of what will be learned, that 
is, he must already perceive it as a “thing,” as something present- 
at-hand, at least partially. Learning is nonetheless more than the 
mere reception of a teaching, and the student is not an empty 
vessel into which a world is poured in. What is to be learned when 
one is taught a new language is not the nature of a language, that 
is, how the house is built and why, but rather a way to appropriate 
the house, to be able to dwell in it, and to make the new language 
and its new world parts of oneself. In order for this to happen, 


°8 Saussure, Ferdinand de. Cours de linguistique générale. Lausanne: Payot, 
1985: 163. Print. 
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the learner must cease to behold the house as a “thing,” seen as 
partially present-at-hand, and he must start to become one with it, 
making it ready-to-hand. Such a transition requires that he who 
learns also take an active role in supporting the house. He must 
stop to be a passive beholder, and must begin to be part of the 
comm-unity of men who support the house with their hands, safe- 
keeping it in their memory and building it further by ex-pressing 
themselves inside it. It is only when he ex-presses himself, when 
he comm-unicates with other dwellers, that he begins to become 
a dweller of the house, and to make it his. 


Doing so, man will nonetheless often be under the impression 
that he merely acquired a new tool, a new language that he can 
use as he pleases, and that he can even shape according to his will. 
By beginning to dwell in a new house, the student nevertheless 
also becomes its “tool,” as the house is not simply an earthly 
dwelling, but rather a house of being. Man’s new abode is not 
only giving him a supplementary capacity to express himself, it 
changes his own being. This nonetheless occurs very progressively 
and surreptitiously, as the learner, little by little, sign by sign, 
makes the new house his home. 


We have seen that for Hélderlin, a home is “where the blossom- 
ing paths are known to me,”°? where “everything seems familiar; 
even people passing by greet each other as if they were Friends, 
and every face appears like kin.””° The learner has completed his 
task when he dwells in the new house in such a manner; when it 
has become familiar and a “natural” environment for him. When 
he owns and lets himself be owned by a house, he will see the 
truth of the words of the poet: “what you seek, it is near, already 
comes to meet you.”’! The readiness-to-hand of the house throws 
the new dweller into a strange world, but one that is now his, and 
that he will now contribute to build. 


6° Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 33. Print; Original German: “Heimzugehn, wo 
bekannt bliihende Wege mir sind.” From: GA 4:15. 

70 Hélderlin, Friedrich. Poems of Friedrich Hélderlin: The Fire of the Gods 
Drives Us to Set Forth by Day and by Night. San Francisco: Ithuriel’s Spear, 
2004: 29. Print. 

"l Heidegger, Martin. Elucidations of Hélderlin’s Poetry. Amherst, N.Y: 
Humanity Books, 2000: 27. Print; Original German: “Was du suchest, es ist 
nahe, begegnet dir schon.” From: GA 4:10. 
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As the first quote reminds us, however, what defines a home 
is not only one’s relationship with a dwelling. It is also defined 
by a relationship with a comm-unity of dwellers. All the men 
inside the home share a deep connection, as their own being is 
intertwined with the being of the others, through the bond formed 
by language. The home is a major component of their identity, as 
a people sharing a dwelling and a world. In its midst, they are 
all “like kin” The poet nonetheless also described the home as 
“the land of your birth, the soil of your homeland.” Would this 
imply that one’s home would therefore only be his first dwelling, 
his native tongue? No, if this birth is taken in a worldly sense 
rather than an earthly one. 


Man’s earthly birth always occurs outside of any house or 
home: he is born on the naked soil, outside of language. Only 
later in his infancy does he enter his first home. Man’s coming to 
the earth is therefore not directly related to him having a home. 
It was seen in the first chapter that the fact that man is thrown 
into a world is what makes him a man, as a being that can be 
concerned with the question of the essence of being. The birth of 
man as man therefore is not his physical, earthly birth, but rather 
his appropriation of a home, which gives him a world. The journey 
away from the first home and the settling into a new house, when 
it is appropriated as ready-to-hand, is a change of home, and a 
change of world. As a change of house of being, this journey is also 
new birth, as the traveler is thrown into a new world that he will 
shape, but that will also shape his own being. In the narrative of 
the book of Daniel, the young men brought to the court of Babylon 
are immediately given new Babylonian names upon their arrival, 
as a symbol of their new birth in the new world built by the sons 
of Aram.’? The pagan names are intended to show them as new 
men, as Babylonians worshiping the deities associated with this 
culture and this language. They, of course, can and will resist the 
attempts to make them forget their devotion to the one Deity. In 
due time, their own being will nonetheless be affected by their new 
home, even though they will not abandon the worship of the “one 
true God.” 


Furthermore, a new home is also a new beginning, marked by 


7 Tbid.*: 27 ; Original German: “Freilich wohl! das Geburtsland ists, der 
Boden der Heimath.” From: GA 4: 10. 
3 Dan 1:7. 
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the arrival of the brightful joy (das/die Heitere), mentioned ear- 
lier.“4 The brightful joy is here to be found in the unconcealment 
brought by the home, that is, the unveiling of a new world, within 
the present-at-hand “thing” that is the house, and the transfor- 
mation of one’s being that comes with it. This brightful joy is 
nonetheless very transient, and it is dissipated as soon as the jour- 
ney itself is forgotten, as man’s readiness-to-hand of the home 
leads him to become blind to its presence-at-hand, which was only 
perceived in a very limited manner prior to the settlement in the 
new home, but now completely fades away into oblivion. 


Making the new house his new home, the new world becomes 
bright, but the house itself, its nature, is thereby plunged into 
darkness, into a lethe. The brightful joy comes as a flickering spark 
born from the friction of man’s feet treading on the threshold of 
his new home. It comes from the event of appropriation itself, but 
only lasts an instant. Man needs this brightful joy, and for more 
than an instant, if he wants to fulfill his destiny and be what he 
is meant to be. The lack of joy was precisely the reason why the 
captivity happens in the first place, as it was previously seen in 
our review of the narrative, and in particular in this quote from 
the book of Deuteronomy: 


Because you did not serve the LORD your God with 

joyfulness and gladness of heart Pal 31031 TTI], 
by reason of the abundance of all things, therefore you 

shall serve your enemies whom the LORD will send 

against you, in hunger and thirst, in nakedness, and in 

want of all things; .... The LORD will bring a nation 

against you from afar ... a nation whose language you 

do not understand (Deu 28:47—49, emphasis added) 


As will be seen, man’s relationship with this spark of brightful joy 
will be decisive for the success of this ek-stasis. The emergence 
is nonetheless only its beginning, and man will be given a chance 
to seize this spark of joy and to kindle it into a fire, so as to 
advance further on the path of thinking through this experience of 
transition between homes. 


The departure from the home and the settling into the new 
house constitutes a trans-port of the vehicle to another stat-ion: a 


4 See § 4.2.1. 
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transition not only between different homes, but foremost between 
a worldview composed of a single house of being toward one which 
already is a village, two houses which are linked through man’s 
journey and appropriation. When the exilees leave the Holy Land 
to enter Babylon, in the narrative, they, in the meta-narrative, 
leave a monolingual world and are thrown into a bilingual one. 
This change from a life of seclusion within a single home to a life 
in a plurality of houses and homes represents an ek-static event 
that can be compared to the ek-stases that were examined in the 
previous chapters. 


The transition between houses, and the one between house and 
village, nonetheless also possess some specificities, unique to them. 
The emerging environment, in this case, first appears as outlying, 
that is, as a distant one rather than one that enfolds him. Man 
nevertheless progressively plunges himself into it, by learning the 
new language and appropriating the new house, thereby making 
the combination of the two houses, the village, an environment 
that enfolds him. Contrary to the previous transition between 
stat-ions, however, men are here given an active role to play in the 
emergence process itself. They are the ones who plunge themselves 
into the new environment, even though their exile from the home 
was divinely initiated. This being said, as for the previous stat- 
ions, what matters will be man’s capacity to put them in tension 
rather their nature. Prior to presenting the choice that man will 
be given, the nature of the new stat-ion that appears following the 
completion of the emergence will now be examined. 


5.2.4 Two homes, two laws, one path 


The men who are subjected to the present ek-stasis have now made 
the new house a new home. They can experience the world of the 
sons of Aram as their own. They can receive the knowledge gath- 
ered in it by all its dwellers and contribute to the further edification 
of this house of being. Dwelling in a new home nonetheless does 
not, in this case, imply that they have abandoned their first shel- 
ter. Learning a second language does not imply leaving behind 
one’s mother tongue, and the ek-stasis exemplified by the Baby- 
lonian captivity is thus more than a transition between different 
homes. 
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The transition itself gives man a glimpse of the brightful joy, 
but it would be vain without the heart of this ek-stasis: man’s 
thrownness into a new, bilingual environment. Forcefully taken 
out from his seclusion within his home, he now has been given sight 
of the entryway to the village. The path between his two homes 
remains unhindered, and he can travel freely between them. He 
can enjoy two different worlds opened up by his two homes. As a 
world offers man a way to perceive the Mvotc according to a meta- 
physics, the exiled men can now perceive the universe according 
to two different points of view: from two different worlds, and 
two metaphysics. By “code-switching,” that is, using a linguistic 
gestalt switch, they can go from home to home effortlessly, able 
to enjoy both in their readiness-to-hand. 


Each home, however, is a house of being, where a man is born, 
or reborn when he made it his. Does it mean that having multiple 
homes implies having multiple selves? As each home possesses 
its own meta-physical architecture, which organizes the Dvotc into 
“things” and establishes hierarchies between them, and as each one 
of these metaphysics may contradict another,” this implies that 
even though man’s ego remains one, his world is now composed 
of worlds. Man’s individual language pool is not only enlarged 
by the learning of the new language, it is also split in two, as the 
new idiom may include a metaphysics or an embedded knowledge 
incommensurable with the first, with contradictions between the 
two necessitating their isolation so as to preserve their coherence. 
A house indeed cannot stand without a ground, and meta-physical 
contradictions or other incommensurabilities could thus shake the 
house’s foundation and make it crumble. The houses therefore 
remain separate entities, and the worldview of someone who dwells 
in different homes thus is compartmented. But this does not mean 
that each world remains completely isolated from the others, as 


5 The association between colors and other elements of the house of being 
can illustrate the notion that contradictions can arise when cultures come 
in contact. In European cultures, for example, the color white has for a long 
period been associated with the meta-physical concepts of “purity.” In Chinese 
culture, however, the same color is often seen as linked with the idea of “death,” 
leading to some awkwardness when Catholic missionaries used a plain white 
tablecloth on the altar during the celebration of the Eucharist. In order to 
avoid such situations, a cream-colored cloth is thus now often used. In this 
case, the contradiction is resolved by avoiding forcing the foreign values into 
the new home. 
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we will see that man has to take a stand regarding his relationship 
with the two homes. 


The appearance of a second house nonetheless does not come 
alone. It is also accompanied by a gift, a second revelation, a 
second Law, which is placated on the walls of the new house. As 
the Israelites make the house of Aram their home, a new revelation 
from the Deity is poured into it: the Aramaic sections of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, which from now on will be part of the written 
revelation, like the Pentateuch and the historical books forming 
the first parts of the Bible. The annunciation of the captivity, the 
story of the redemption of Nabuchodonosor, and the prophecy of 
Daniel are now all part of God’s message to man, part of the way 
the Deity uses languages to guide men on their path toward the 
appropriation of their essential being. The previous parts of the 
Scriptures were all revealed within the house of Adam, and thus 
only accessible to the Hebrews, who alone remained in it as the 
custodians of the Adamic heritage. With the captivity, this lin- 
guistic and ethnic seclusion is brought to an end. A new revelation 
takes place within a new house, and the dwellers of the house of 
Aram can partake in this divine gift. As this language is the lin- 
gua franca of the Babylonian empire, the new law is addressed to a 
large number of different peoples: not only to the Babylonians,’® 
and not only to the exiled Hebrews. The house of Aram serves 
as a meeting point between the dwellers of the other houses in its 
vicinity. What does it change for the men of the biblical universe, 
and their being, which is the subject of the present investigation? 


It was seen that revealed laws are an instrument through 
which the Deity uses language to guide men on the path of think- 
ing, toward the appropriation of their essential being. One of the 
first immediate consequences of the repartition of the Law across 
two different houses is that from now on, no one, no people nor any 
individual, will be able to claim the Law as being exclusively one’s 
own, as a birthright inherited from their forefathers and addressed 
exclusively to their people. In order to make the entirety of the 
Law one’s own, one will now have to work for it, and learn, so as 


76 The Babylonians originally did not dwell in the house of Aram, but 


rather the one of Akkad. Akkadian is the original language of the Babylonian 
people, but this fact is not mentioned in the narrative, and it is only the fruit 
of modern historical scholarship. 
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to appropriate at least one new house.” As a guide onto the path 
of thinking, the plurilocation of the Law also implies that the path 
is now forked. One indeed needs to dwell in every house hosting 
a part of the law in order to see the different parts of the path, as 
seeing them is a privilege only offered to the inhabitants of these 
houses. 


Translation could be used in order to attempt to transplant 
the Law of one house into another, but this will always remain a 
gross approximation, as the message is irremediably tied to a par- 
ticular house, and its architecture. Even with an unlimited number 
of explanations and commentaries, a translation will always differ 
from an original, and furthermore, the narrative at this point does 
not even mention this possibility, which will only appear at a later 
point. For now, the possibility of translation of the Law is never 
mentioned:”° each part of it remains confined to the premises of 
one particular house of being. 


Only those who have learned to make the new house their 
home can therefore perceive its fullness, a privilege that is nonethe- 
less not restricted to the Hebrew captives. Indeed, as mentioned in 
the narrative, the three emissaries sent to announce the captivity 
to the Hebrews already had learned the language of Adam.”? The 
Israelites remaining in Judea will nonetheless not have access to 
the new part of the Law, at least for a time. This marks a turning 
point in mankind’s relation to the path of thinking: the Hebrews 
will now need the Gentiles and one of their houses in order to see 
the revealed Law, and the Gentiles are also now directly invited 
to come back to the path left by their forefathers, through the 
written Law. This is one of the important consequences of the 
plurilocality of the Law and the forking of the path. Each people 
will now need other peoples in order to continue their journey on 


"T Some can nonetheless be considered exempt from this need to appropriate 
the foreign in order to appropriate the Law: native bilingual people, who have 
been given two different homes from an early age. 

78 A mention of translations can be found in the prologue of the book of 
the “Wisdom of Sirach,” part of the Deuterocanonical books of the Catholic 
and Orthodox canons, but rejected by mainstream Protestant denominations, 
notably because it is itself only preserve in a Greek translation. The pro- 
logue itself constitutes a meta-textual note concerning the interpretation of 
the narrative, and its translation. It can therefore hardly be seen as part of 
the narrative itself. 

7 2 Ki 18:26. 
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the path of thinking, which may one day lead them to the appro- 
priation of their essential being. They will need their teaching, 
their hospitality; need to become guests within their house, as 
well as their tradition, built into the walls of their abode. With- 
out col-laboration, without a helping hand, they will not be able 
to continue their wandering in search of their essential being. 


The changing nature of the Law and its plurilinguality there- 
fore do not represent a mere avoidance of translation, which would 
find its origin in a concern for linguistic exactitude or convenience. 
It occurs because it is in itself a key element for man’s walk on 
the path toward his destiny. By changing man’s relationship with 
language, and his relationship with the Law, the Deity thereby pro- 
foundly affects his life as a whole, such as his relationships with 
other peoples. This change of stat-ion has repercussions reaching 
beyond language itself. It is the groundwork clearing the path. 
Man is nonetheless not forcibly taken on this path like he was 
taken to Babylon. The Deity clears the way, but man must take 
the first step by himself. 


5.2.5 Unconcealment: Homecoming 


By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. On the willows there we 
hung up our lyres. For there our captors required of us 
songs, and our tormentors, mirth, saying, “Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion!” How shall we sing the LORD’s 
song in a foreign land? If I forget you, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand wither! Let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I do not remember you, if I do not 
set Jerusalem above my highest joy! (Psa 137°°) 


The new stat-ion of the meta-narrative, man’s appropriation 


80 «nding oaqy-by :yesony ora w>a-oa wav? ov Sap ninm Oy 
sea ee one ard>in wos oraie n>xw ov > anima adn 
S3MN) MDW OWI) NDWNON 2953 NETS Oy TIT wy TD PN TPS 
Somaw wx Sy obvrecns aps NO-ox coors 8>-ox com> criw>-paTIn 
Sanna sm Tien Ip op my onset obviate of ms oity rad mom dt 
TP2PENS PBI INOW “TWN ap DORIy TY TP Ope y wR TTT 
:D9OT-ON” (Psa 137). 
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of a new home and of his capacity to travel between houses, is 
unfolded by the Babylonian captivity of the narrative. This event 
occurs as the consequence of another, one remote in time but nev- 
ertheless close in space: the confusion of tongues at Babel, when 
the village of being arose; when the world-tree sprouted from the 
earth. The tradition started by God and Adam flowed between 
earth and skies as a single stream, until then, and after this event 
it split into dozens of brooks, each watering a different part of 
the land. This separation may appear to not have profoundly af- 
fected the men caught in the flow of tradition, as each one of them 
remained caught in a single stream, oblivious to the existence of 
the others. The purpose of this separation will ultimately be re- 
vealed when the streams will have reached their destination. With 
the captivity, the exilees are taken away from the banks of the 
Jordan and made to dwell in the space between new streams, in 
Beth Nahrain (ie dus, the Aramaic word for Mesopotamia), lit- 
erally the “house [between] the two rivers,” the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The dwellings of men were always determined by the 
flow of the rivers, as they cannot live far from the fresh water that 
sustains their life. The flow of tradition is just as indispensable as 
water to them, as no house of being can stand without it: all that 
they build must be close to the stream that has flowed from the 
time of Adam. 


The stream originates from the heavens, but it also permeates 
the earth, even going through man’s very core. Hélderlin, whose 
poetry shows a deep awareness of the dual nature of the river, as 
earthly and worldly, tells us that “... Not in vain do / Rivers run 
in the dry. Yet how? Namely, they are / To be to language. A 
sign is needed.”*! To “run in the dry” is in the river’s nature, but 
what does it mean? Rivers allow man to inhabit new corners of the 
earth, by making them fertile, by watering the soil from which man 
can build a house. Rivers are the source of the houses, but they are 
themselves also brought into the dwellings. The flow of tradition 
only appears to man through language, within a house. The house 
needs the river to be built, but the river needs the house in order 
to be seen and fulfill its purpose, which is to sustain and guide 


8! Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister.” Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1996: 26. Print; Original German: “. . . Umsonst nicht gehn 
/ lm Troknen die Strome. Aber wie? Sie sollen nemlich / Zur Sprache seyn. 
Ein Zeichen braucht es. . . .” From: GA 53: 30. 
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men, leading them to where the stream is going, its destin-ation. 


Babel is an important event, where the unique Adamic source 
was superseded by a multiplicity of streams, each taking a part of 
mankind to a different part of the earth, and watering different 
houses. During the period between the building of tower of Babel 
and the captivity, each stream ran to the dry earth, causing new 
dwellings to sprout from it. Each one of them grew and developed a 
specific architecture, a specific culture. The isolation of the houses 
also led to changes in their population: bodily specificities even 
began to appear, something made possible by the separation of 
the dwellings. This marked the birth of peoples, as ethnic and 
linguistic groups. Without any temporal and spatial separation, 
all would soon merge again and become one, and this could be one 
of the reasons explaining why the confusion of tongues precedes 
the captivity by a significant amount of time. The richness of 
these specificities nonetheless would be vain if each people forever 
remained oblivious to the others, as they would all stay unaware 
of what makes them different from other peoples. 


The exile then breaks the isolation of the different traditions, 
by giving men a new experience, one where they are trans-planted 
from one house to another, one originating from a different stream. 
Even when this trans-plantation is complete, it nevertheless does 
not cut them off from their first home. They indeed can now 
journey between their two homes, their two languages, which are 
parts of the village of tongues. They can switch between languages, 
at will, and therefore change the house of being that is ready-to- 
hand to them. They can live by the banks of two very different 
rivers, two traditions associated with two peoples, but does it really 
change their life and their own being? Not necessarily, as it will 
later be seen, but both the event of Babel and the captivity point 
toward this moment, when man is given the opportunity to dwell 
in multiple homes. Man can dwell in a home, and he can even 
possess it, without clearly seeing the nature of this home and the 
nature of the homely. Heidegger told that “what is properly one’s 
own and appropriating it is what is most difficult. Yet learning 
what is foreign, as standing in the service of such appropriation, 
is easier for precisely this reason.”8? Here may one of the main 


82 Tbid.*: 124; Original German: “Das Eigene und seine Ancignung ist das 
Schwerste. Das Lernen des Fremden aber, das im Dienste dieser Aneignung 
steht, ist eben deshalb leichter.” From: GA 53:154. 
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purposes of this ek-stasis be discovered: the fact that the journey 
away from the home is necessary to the man who wants to reveal 
both the nature of his home and the nature of homeliness itself. 


The journey in itself is nonetheless of limited value. The ex- 
ilees left their ancestral home in order to make a new house, located 
by a new river, their new home. It was previously seen that the 
journey away from home brings a form of unconcealment, during 
the brief instant when the present-at-hand house becomes a ready- 
to-hand home. This spark of joy nonetheless quickly fades away, 
and man’s new home becomes similar to the first. If man leaves his 
home only to find another and then periodically wander between 
the two similar dwellings, his relation to what his homes are is not 
significantly changed. Anyone who has learned to appropriate a 
new home will be able to dwell in the village, but only a few will 
be able to see the true meaning of this event and be able to seize 
the gift it offers, a gift that goes beyond a mere capacity to transit 
between different houses of being. 


As for the previous ek-stases, men are here given a choice. 
They are given an opportunity either to leap between stat-ions, or 
to bridge them. They can decide to either progress on the path of 
thinking or to stay still, standing where they are. First, the case 
of the one who leaps, and fails to seize this opportunity, will be 
examined. 


5.2.5.1 Leap between house, leap between stat-ions 


Songs from the homeland, 

cae his you made of gold, 

Be jusy sqla mums krutinés! Without you, our chest is [so] 
cold! 


Tévynés dainos, jus auksinés, 


— Maironis °* 

One of the peculiarities of the present ek-stasis is the different 
ways in which man can fail to accept the gift it offers. First, 
man can leap between houses. He can become at-home within the 


83 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai.” Lietuviy klasikinés literatiéiros an- 
tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 
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new dwelling after having learned to appropriate it, and he can 
then completely forget about his original home. This is the most 
extreme way in which one can miss the purpose of this ek-stasis. 
The men weeping by the rivers of Babylon would seem well aware 
of the gravity of this choice: “If I forget you, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand wither! Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I do not remember you” (Psa 137:5). If one forgets the ancestral 
home, then the whole journey away from it and the experience 
of appropriation of the new home are thus in vain. One home 
replaces another, and man sees the Dvotc from a new house and 
from the prism of a new architecture, but having no other point of 
reference, he then once again is put under the spell of a lethe. He 
has momentarily left one home and was given sight of the fact that 
the world is broader than his world. He also received the spark of 
brightful joy which appeared during the appropriation of a new 
home, but he chose to stand still on the path of thinking, tempted 
by the tranquility and confidence provided by the readiness-to- 
hand of the home, which leaves no place to doubt one’s vision of 
the Dvotc or to examine the nature of the ground upon which one’s 
home is built. The skleronoia remains, and man believes that he 
possesses a direct perception of the continuous Dvotc, and believes 
that his world corresponds to the reality of the ®votc itself. Such 
a man has been sent on a journey to colonize a new part of the 
earth and dis-cover a new world, but cut off from the motherland, 
and having even forgotten its existence, he is not a colon nor a 
pioneer, but only an exilee. 


One of Holderlin’s verses says that “colony, and bold forget- 
ting spirit loves.”*4 Heidegger thus explains the meaning of the 
“colony”: “this does not mean whatever is merely foreign in the 
sense of the alien and exotic, that which the adventurer sets out 
in search of in order to settle his conscience. . . ’Colony’ is 
always the land of the daughter that is related and drawn back 
to the motherland.”® A colon is indeed defined by his link with 
his original home, and the journey away from home only becomes 


84 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister.” Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1996: 131. Print; Original German: “Kolonie liebt, und 
tapfer Vergessen der Geist.” From: GA 53: 164. 


85 Tbid.*: 131; Original German: “»Kolonie« — das ist nicht das blof&e 
Fremde des Fremdartigen und Exotischen, das der Abenteurer zu seinem 
betaéubenden Gewissen aufsucht. . . »Kolonie« ist stets das auf das Mut- 


terland zurtickbezogene Tochterland.” From: GA 53: 164. 
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meaningful if one returns to it, and establishes contact between old 
and new worlds. To break away from the original home, one must 
boldly abandon and forget it. No learning and appropriation of 
another house can take place if one refuses to leave the homeland, 
turning his head away from it, as its sight would always overcome 
his longing for the foreign, his Fernweh. The brightful joy can only 
appear through this concealment of the home. The forgetfulness 
of the colon must nonetheless remain temporary. He must be able 
to find his way back home, otherwise he will not be able to fulfill 
the purpose of the colony, which is to enlarge the dominion of the 
homeland and to broaden the horizon of the homeworld. 


The complete forgetfulness of the original home is only an 
extreme case. Most learners of a second language indeed do not 
completely forget their mother tongue, but this nonetheless does 
not in any way guarantee a greater success in seizing the opportu- 
nities offered by the ek-stasis. The previous chapters have shown 
that the ek-stases unconceal through a tension between contrast- 
ing elements. This was illustrated by Heidegger’s interpretation of 
Heraclitus’ 515* fragment: 


. whatever is by itself at variance is nevertheless in 
agreement with itself; counter-striving harmony it is, 
as with the bow and the lyre’ [where the ends that 
stretch apart are tensed together, a tension which, how- 
ever, first makes possible precisely the release of the ar- 
row and the resonance of the strings, that is: beyng]*° 


In the case the ek-stases of the meta-narrative, the unconcealment 
of a part of the path of thinking and of the nature of the ®votc 
is what the plucking produces, instead of beyng. The dynamic at 
play is nonetheless the same. The men who have made the house 
of Aram their home may remember their homeland, but they may 
still fail to place the two in a productive tension, as the exilees 
of the psalm: “by the waters of Babylon, there we sat down and 


86 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 


Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 111. Print. (Emphasis added); 
Original German: “»Nicht verstehen sie [némlich die alltaglich so in ihrem 
Dasein Dahintreibenden], da8 und wie jenes, was fiir sich auseinandersteht, 
doch in sich tibereinkommt; gegenstrebiger Einklang ist das, wie beim Bogen 
und der Leier« [wo die auseinanderstrebenden Enden zusammengespannt sind, 
welche Spannung aber gerade den Abschuf des Pfeils und den Klang der Saiten 
erst ermoglicht,das hei®t: das Seyn].” From: GA 39: 124. 
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wept, when we remembered Zion. On the willows there we hung 
up our lyres” (Psa 137:1). Hopping between houses, switching 
between languages, these men do not establish any tension between 
them. Therefore, no plucking can occur, and no sound is produced. 
The remembrance of their homeland and their ability to dwell in 
two homes do not fundamentally change their relation to language 
itself, as each home remains isolated from the others: the village is 
seen as a set of separate houses instead of a comm-unity, and the 
result of the ek-stasis is quite similar to the one of the men having 
forgotten their homeland. 


r. XN U N \\ 
RY 


Fig. 15 By the river. Watching the flow of the river, 
the traveler is reminded of his homeland. No matter 
where he now is on the earth, the waters are familiar, 
and all have the same destination: the great sea. His 
homesickness is soothed when he sees that the ocean 
is more than a common destination of all rivers, and 
that it is also their source, with the light of the sun 
initiating their never-ending movement. 


The primary leap can occur during the Babylon event, when 
the men of the narrative are taught the language of the empire. 
The significance of this event nevertheless does not lie in the 
dwellings themselves, but rather in the fact that it marks the tran- 
sition from a seclusion within a home to the appropriation of a vil- 
lage, or, in technical language, a transition from monolingualism 
to plurilingualism. To leap between stat-ions here means that one 
sees and recognizes the plurilingual nature of the biblical universe, 
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but that one either chooses to ignore the plurality of the houses 
composing the village, or simply fails to put the two stat-ions in 
tension. To refrain from linking the monolingual stat-ion with the 
plurilingual home, the life in a hermit’s home and the one in the 
larger village, is to miss the main purpose of the ek-stastic event 
induced by the Babylonian captivity of the narrative. As it will 
now be seen, man is nonetheless given many occasions to avoid 
this series of leaps, so that the true meaning of this event can be 
unveiled, allowing man to walk further on the path set in front of 
him. 


5.2.5.2 Bridging: throwing lines, building a bridge 


Peaks of silver shine silently above, 

And the sparkling snow is full of roses. 

Still higher above the light lives the god, pure 

And holy, pleased with the divine play of light beams. 
He lives there quietly and alone: his face is bright. 

I had much to say to him, for whatever poets think 
Or sing about is addressed mainly to him and his an- 
gels. 

I asked him for much, out of love to the Fatherland, 
So the Spirit wouldn’t suddenly fall upon us unbidden. 
I prayed much for you too, my landspeople, who have 
cares 

Inside the Fatherland: to whom holy gratitude, smil- 
ing, brings back the exiles. 


— Hélderlin, Homecoming®’ 


87 Hélderlin, Friedrich. Poems of Friedrich Hélderlin: The Fire of the 
Gods Drives Us to Set Forth by Day and by Night. San Francisco: Ithuriel’s 
Spear, 2004: 28-29. Print. (abridged); German original: “Ruhig glanzen 
indess die silbernen Héhen dartiber, / Voll mit Rosen ist schon droben der 
leuchtende Schnee. / Und noch hoher hinauf wohnt tiber dem Lichte der reine 
/ Seelige Gott vom Spiel heiliger Stralen erfreut. / Stille wohnt er allein, und 
hell erscheinet sein Antliz, . . . Vieles sprach ich zu ihm, denn, was auch 
Dichtende sinnen / Oder singen, es gilt meistens den Engeln und ihm; / Vieles 
bat ich, zu lieb dem Vaterlande, damit nicht / Ungebeten uns einst plozlich 
befiele der Geist; / Vieles fiir euch auch, die im Vaterlande besorgt sind, / 
Denen der heilige Dank lachelnd die Fliichtlinge bringt.” From: GA 4: 9-10. 
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These verses could have been uttered on the riverbanks near 
Babylon, as they express the quintessence of the ek-stasis induced 
in the meta-narrative by the captivity of the Hebrew nobility in the 
narrative. This event is foremost part of a dialogue between the 
Deity and its creation. It also represents a dialogue between man 
and his homeland, and man and his people. The divine brightness 
gives man joy and it illuminates his path. Man must nonetheless 
also create in order to partake of the divine brilliance. He must 
throw lines between ridges and build bridges to expand the path 
and continue his journey. This requires that man take a stand and 
choose to bridge the stat-ions, rather than to leap between them. 


The unconcealment brought by the bridging of the stat-ions 
of this particular ek-stasis, whose preparation started at Babel, is 
manifold. Its unveiling is perhaps more delicate than the other 
cases that were previously examined. This unconcealment is in- 
deed unfolded and given to man to behold as a cascading event, 
requiring multiple decisions. The task may be harder for man to 
complete, but the reward will fit the effort that it demands. The 
Deity nonetheless does not put stumbling blocks in his path unnec- 
essarily, and the starting point of this event certainly represents 
the easiest way to clear the path that awaits him. The German 
philosopher also conveyed the epitome of this event in these words 
inspired by the rivers of his homeland and the poems of Hélderlin, 
that has already been quoted several times: “what is properly one’s 
own, and appropriating it, is what is most difficult. Yet learning 
what is foreign, as standing in the service of such appropriation, 
is easier for precisely this reason.”®* The emergence described in 
the previous section is one of such learnings of the foreign. What 
was learned was not something random or insignificant: it was a 
house of being, a home, the heart of man’s being, which is both 
the source of his humanity and the vessel in which this humanity 
can be manifested. 


More than this, the journey away from home and the learning 
of the foreign is only the beginning of a larger exploration trig- 
gered by the captivity, one which will lead man to appropriate not 
only his home, but the nature of “nationhood” as well, that is, 


88 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister.” Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1996: 124. Print; Original German: “Das Eigene und seine 
Aneignung ist das Schwerste. Das Lernen des Fremden aber, das im Dienste 
dieser Aneignung steht, ist eben deshalb leichter.” From: GA 53: 154. 
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the nature of the peoples dwelling in particular homes and what 
differentiates them from the other peoples that emerged following 
the confusion of tongues. Perhaps more importantly, the journey 
away from the home is also meant to unconceal man’s homeliness 
itself, the meta-physical facticity that shapes the way he perceives 
the universe. This manifold unconcealment comes as a cascade, 
with subsequent steps only accessible to one who has unveiled the 
preceding one. These steps will be unfolded one by one, starting 
from the beginning, at the threshold. 


5.2.5.2.1 Threshold line. 


The first opportunity for man to witness an unconcealment 
actually occurs before the completion of the emergence, before the 
new house has become a new home. In a previous chapter, we have 
seen that man could perceive the presence-at-hand of the outer 
parts of his house through an encounter with other houses. These 
other dwellings were nonetheless never learned, never entered by 
him, and therefore the only tension that could be produced was 
between the intelligible and the un-intelligible. It was as if man 
was peering through a window inside his home, seeing the village 
outside without leaving his life of seclusion within his house. This 
tension is important, revealing a key part of the essence of language 
to man, but now, man has been put in a position where he can 
step outside and enter another house, where he can learn a new 
language and appropriate a new home. While he learns, man is 
journeying away from his home, leaving the dwelling built by the 
river which has sustained the life and world of his people in order 
to visit another house, built on the bank of another stream, and 
inhabited by another people. 


What he encounters now is not the unintelligible, but rather 
the un-homely, that is, the inside of a dwelling, which is recognized 
as such and which progressively becomes intelligible, but has yet 
to become a home to him. As Heidegger remarks: “that which is 
un-homely is not merely the non-homely, but rather that homely 
that seeks yet does not find itself, because it seeks itself by way or 
a distancing and alienation [Entfernung und Entfremdung] from 
itself.”°° The other house is not just something that is not his 


89 Tbid.*: 84 (Original in brackets added); Original German: “Das Un- 
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home. It is something that is in its essence a home, but denies this 
essence to the newcomer. The un-home thus is the un-essence of 
the home rather than simply that which is not a home, and the 
encounter with the un-essence is an invitation to perceive the true 
nature of the essence itself. 


The dichotomy between the home and the un-home also pos- 
sesses another dimension. It was indeed shown in a previous sec- 
tion (§ 5.2.1) that the home is also linked with the poetic. The 
dichotomy can therefore also be seen as an encounter between the 
poetic and its un-essence, the un-poetic, which represents the de- 
nial of its essence. The home is a poetic house in the sense that its 
dweller has a ready-to-hand relation to it. He can pour out his will 
and express himself with the sign-blocks composing it, naturally, 
with almost no impediment or necessity to think about language 
itself. The un-poetic house is nonetheless different. It is not sim- 
ply non-poetic, something that could not receive the outpour of 
man’s creativity. It is indeed a poetic house for its dwellers, but 
the poetic nature of this house is denied to the guest, that is, to 
someone who has yet to make this dwelling his home. 


Through this encounter between home and un-home, poetic 
and un-poetic, man is thus called to cease to simply be at-home 
in his house(s) of being in order to become homely in it, and to 
perceive its homeliness, its poetic nature. This can nonetheless 
only be achieved by being un-homely first: 


The Law of being homely as a becoming homely con- 
sists in the fact that historical human beings, at the be- 
ginning of their history, are not intimate with what is 
homely, and indeed must even become unhomely with 
respect to the latter in order to learn the proper ap- 
propriation of what is their own in venturing to the 
foreign, and to first become homely in the return from 
the foreign”? 


heimische ist aber nicht blo®B das Nicht-heimische, sondern jenes Heimische, 
das sich selbst sucht, aber nicht findet, weil es sich sucht auf dem Wege der 
Entfernung und Entfremdung von sich selbst.” From: GA 53: 103. 

90 Tbid.*: 125; Original German: “Das Gesetz des Heimischseins als eines 
Heimischwerdens besteht darin, da8 der geschichtliche Mensch im Beginn seiner 
Geschichte nicht im Heimischen vertraut ist, ja sogar unheimisch zu diesem 
werden muf, um in der Ausfahrt zum Fremden von diesem die Aneignung des 
Eigenen zu lernen und erst in der Riickkehr aus ihm heimisch zu werden.” 
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The learning of the foreign induces the throwing of a line between 
the two houses, connecting them and putting them in a limited 
tension with each other, but nonetheless not allowing any direct 
ex-changes between the two. This first line that is thrown by man 
to link the two houses thus initiates a tension between the home 
and the un-home, between homeliness and un-homeliness. 


The man who starts his journey away from home is, from the 
beginning, only at-home in it. He has yet to see its homeliness 
and be homely with it. To be at-home is to have a ready-to-hand 
relationship with a house of being. In contrast, to be homely with 
it is to combine readiness-to-hand and true presence-at-hand, that 
is, to be able to both dwell in the house and to perceive its true 
essence. Being homely thus is to fully appropriate a dwelling, in- 
cluding the perception of its effect on oneself. It is necessary for 
man to start by being simply at-home in his house, as to be homely 
requires an active appropriation, which is only possible from out- 
side the home, from the foreign land, and it is not something that 
can be given as a gift from infancy: 


In spirit there thus prevails the longing for its own 
essence. Therefore, for the sake of its essence and in 
obedience to the appropriation of what is its own, spirit 
must, precisely in the beginning, ‘at the commence- 
ment,’ never be ‘at home,’ that is, never be homely. 
Spirit is essentially unhomely only when, for the sake 
of what is its own, from out of the will for its essence, it 
wills the unhomely, the foreign. Thus Hélderlin says: 
... Colony, and bold forgetting spirit loves.?! 


Venturing outside his homeland to find a new home, man is looking 
for a land that would be fit for the creation of a colony. As said 
earlier, it is necessary for him to turn his back on his homeland, 
and even to forget it to a certain extent, if he wants to appropriate 
a new home. Such a forgetting can be permanent, but no tension 


From: GA 53: 156. 

9! Tbid.*: 131; Original German: “Im Geist waltet daher die Sehnsucht 
zu seinem eigenen Wesen. Also mu8 der Geist um seines Wesens willen und 
im Gehorsam zur Aneignung seines Eigenen gerade im Beginn, »im Anfang«, 
nie »zu Hau®«, d. h. nie heimisch sein. Der Geist ist nur dann wesentlich 
unheimisch, wenn er um des Eigenen willen, aus dem Willen seines Wesens, 
das Unheimische, das Fremde will. Deshalb sagt Hélderlin: Kolonie liebt, und 
tapfer Vergessen der Geist.” From: GA 53: 163-164. 
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can occur in this case: man then performs a vain leap between 
homes. Here, an echo to the words of the exilees sitting by the 
rivers of Babylon can be found once again: “If I forget you, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand wither! Let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I do not remember you” (Psa 137:5- 
6). As they arrive in the realm of their conquerors, which has 
yet to become their new home, they must be able to remember 
their homeland, otherwise, they would have no dwelling, no house 
of being in which they could express themselves and simply be. 
They would have no tongue, and they would therefore not be fully 
masters of their bodies. Without language, they would be as wild 
beasts rather than C@ov Adyov éyov, animals endowed with reason, 
with language. 


To see how man can become homely, rather than simply at- 
home, nonetheless requires more than a contrast between home 
and un-home. Indeed, more than the home and its un-essence, 
it is through the examination of man’s relation to both that the 
unconcealment resulting from the tension can become manifest. 
Man’s relation to a home is a dwelling, while his relation to the 
un-home is a journeying. The first implies a locale, and the second 
a movement. The German master remarks that “locale is a spatial 
determination. Journey, movement, takes its course in time.”?? 
This is meant to signal that the unity of space and time is paral- 
leled by a continuum between dwelling and journeying: both are 
one. In order to see how this relates to man’s relationship with lan- 
guage, one must first look at the home’s origin, which is the river: 
“The river ‘is’ the locality that pervades the abode of human be- 
ings upon the earth, determines them to where they belong and 
where they are homely [heimisch]. The river thus brings human 
beings into their own and maintains them in what is their own.”%? 
The river is what determined the home’s location. It flows from 
the origin and accompanies man. Different peoples thus live by 
different streams, and this is the source of their specificities. Their 
abode is strongly tied to the river on which they depend, and it is 
therefore also tied to a particular location. 


° Tbid.*: 43; Original German: “Ort ist eine Bestimmung des Raumes. 
Wanderung, Bewegung ist Ablauf in der Zeit.” From: GA 53: 52-53. 

93 Tbid.*: 21; Original German: “Der Strom »ist« die Ortschaft, die den 
Aufenthalt des Menschen auf der Erde durchwaltet, inn dahin bestimmt, wohin 
er gehort und wo er heimisch ist. Der Strom bringt so den Menschen ins Eigene 
und behalt ihn im Eigenen.” From: GA 53: 23. 
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To dwell in a house and to be at-home is to be here. On the 
other hand, to be journeying is to cease to be here, and instead 
to go there, to stop dwelling and being at rest within the home, 
to venture outside of it. In the present context, the journeying is 
nonetheless more than a mere visit to a desert: to make a journey 
rather means to enter and to start to dis-cover another abode. 
The journeying is thus an attempt to dwell in another house, and 
to make it another home. With this in mind, the link between 
dwelling as a location in space and journeying as a movement in 
time, mentioned by Heidegger, can be unveiled. 


The philosopher indeed shows that locale and journey are in 
fact one, and that “if locality and journeying indeed belong to- 
gether in such an originary manner as we have asserted, then the 
belonging together of space and time suggests itself as that which 
must thoroughly govern the unity of locale and journey.”°* The 
unity of dwelling and journeying becomes clearer when it is put in 
relation with the present context, where the journeying represents 
the appropriation of another house of being. Both dwelling and 
journeying are a type of relationship with an abode. To dwell in 
a house, to be at-home, is to have a ready-to-hand relationship 
with the house. To be journeying, on the other hand, is to strive 
to appropriate a house in order to dwell in it, but for now only to 
perceive it in a limited form of presence-at-hand. While journey- 
ing and beholding the presence-at-hand of another house, man, is 
also given a chance to realize that his own home is quite similar to 
the one that he tries to appropriate now. It is built in another lo- 
cation, by another river, and it possesses a particular architecture, 
different from the original home. Both houses nonetheless share 
something in common: their nature as houses of being. 


The view of the two houses may thus be conflated in order to 
allow us to peer into the essence of the house, of the home, and of 
the homely. Through this vision, man may become able to build 
a real bridge between the two houses, and then come home. This 
homecoming will itself be a journey, toward the home rather than 
away from it. Through this journey, man may finally become able 
to behold the presence-at-hand of his original home, something 


4 Tbid.*: 43; Original German: “Wenn schon Ortschaft und Wanderschaft so 
urspriinglich zusammengehéren, wie behauptet ist, dann bietet sich die Zusam- 
mengehorigkeit von Raum und Zeit als das an, was die Einheit von Ort und 
Wanderung durchherrschen mu.” From: GA 53: 53. 
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that he never did before, as he was under the spell of the lethe 
brought by the readiness-to-hand that is typical of the dweller. 


Thus, as space and time are intricately intertwined, so is 
dwelling and journeying, because only he who has journeyed away 
from home and came back to it from the foreign may perceive 
the dual nature of his house of being, as both ready-to-hand and 
present-at-hand. The home is indeed the product of a present- 
at-hand earthly house with a worldly ready-to-hand counterpart. 
There can thus be no home without this union of the two dimen- 
sions of the house of being. The perception of this duality is the 
essence of being homely, as opposed to simply be at-home. It rep- 
resents the full appropriation of a house, that is, a state when 
man is able to perceive its nature as he dwells in it, and is able to 
be conscious of the nature of his homeliness within the home, his 
linguistic facticity. 


The dual nature of the house thus explains the need for the 
encounter with the foreign and the homecoming. To dwell in a 
house indeed implies staying in a location, and journeying implies 
a movement. Both cannot be simultaneous, so they must occur in 
succession, in time. The nature of the house may only be perceived 
through the duality of man’s relationship with it: one needs to 
dwell in a house in order to perceive its readiness-to-hand, but one 
also needs the journeying to and fro in order to see its present-at- 
hand essence. As space and time, both are nonetheless still one, 
in the same manner that the home is linked to the river, which 
is itself the most striking manifestation of this “unity in duality.” 
The river indeed determines the location of the home, but it is 
itself a continuous flow, from the origin onto its destin-ation. The 
home’s relation to the river implies that to dwell in it is not to 
stand still on the earth, but rather to be caught in the flow of a 
river. Dwelling is also a journeying, and one cannot dwell in the 
same home twice. 


The journeying from the home, as the one experienced by the 
dwellers of the house of Adam, is therefore a secondary journey, 
a journey away from the journeying home. As dwelling is also 
partly a journeying, however, journeying also may be seen as a 
dwelling. To take the step of leaving the flow of one’s home river 
to find another and to enter another house, learning to make it 
a new home, is always already a dwelling, as the learning and 
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appropriation are never fully completed. As Heraclitus said, one 
cannot step into the same river twice.?? Indeed, as the home is 
itself by an ever-flowing river, it is always changing, and one always 
needs to learn and to appropriate it to remain at home in it. Both 
the dual nature of the home and the dual relation that man has 
with it, as home and un-home, dwelling and journeying, are thus 
reflected in the nature of the river: “the river is the locality of 
the dwelling of human beings as historical upon this earth. The 
river is the journeying of a historical coming to be at home at 
the locale of this locality. The river is locality and journeying.”*® 
These are not vacuous statements, stating seemingly contradictory 
oppositions for the sake of confusing the reader. These words point 
out the intricacy of our relationship with our language(s), and they 
are also meant to make us realize that perhaps more attention 
should be paid to the river itself rather than to the dwelling or our 
relationship with it: “to dwell in what is one’s own is what comes 
last and is seldom successful and always remains what is most 
difficult. Yet if the river determines the locality of the homely, then 
it is of essential assistance in becoming homely [Heimischwerden] 
in what is one’s own.”?’ The line thrown between a home and an 
un-home, a dwelling and a journeying, reveals the dual nature of 
the home, but this unconcealment itself is also a key that allows 
man to begin to see the origin of his home, which comes from the 
river. 


Man’s homecoming firstly makes him see his home for what 
it truly is, as something homely, but it also opens a door offering 
a sight of what lays beyond it, that is, the river that flows to and 
fro, from its origin onto its destin-ation. The appropriation of the 
homeland is therefore one of the paths leading to the appropriation 
of man’s destiny: “The homeland is, as this appropriation, the 
destiny of beyng. The homeland is the historical locus of the truth 


% “Tlotapoiot dic toio1 avdtoicl OdK Gv éuPaincg Etepa yop <Kai Etepa> éEmippéer 
téata.” From: Henderson, Jeffrey. “HERACLITUS, On the Universe.” Loeb 
Classical Library. N.p., n.d. Web. 9 Dec. 2016. 

% Tbid.*: 33; Original German: “Der Strom ist die Ortschaft des Wohnens 
des geschichtlichen Menschen auf dieser Erde. Der Strom ist die Wanderschaft 
des geschichtlichen Heimischwerdens am Ort der Ortschaft. Der Strom ist 
Ortschaft und Wanderschaft.” From: GA 53: 39. 

%7 Tbid.': 21; Original German: “Im Eigenen zu wohnen ist dann aber 
jenes, was zuletzt kommt und selten gliickt und stets am schwersten bleibt. 
Wenn aber der Strom die Ortschaft des Heimischen bestimmt, dann ist er eine 
wesentliche Hilfe fiir das Heimischwerden im Eigenen.” From: GA 53: 24. 
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of beyng, called and received from the earth, rooted in it and born 
in it.”28 The way opened by the emergence of the foreign, however, 
does not end here. 


5.2.5.2.2 A line between two worlds 


The unconcealment of man’s homeliness is, without a doubt, 
one of the most important consequences of his venturing outside 
of his native home. This event is nonetheless just a preliminary 
step, paving the way for another, which will have an even more 
wide-ranging effect on man’s journey on the path of thinking, and 
his being in general. Indeed, the new stat-ion of language that 
appears with the Babylonian captivity does not simply represent 
man’s displacement, both physical and meta-physical, into another 
home. Houses of being each have their specificities, but they also 
share a common nature and are interchangeable. A mere switching 
of residence in itself would not constitute a new stat-ion. This 
being said, a new stat-ion indeed appears. Before this event, man 
indeed lived as a recluse within a single home, whereas he can 
now be at home in two different locations, two different buildings. 
More importantly, this implies that man’s world, and therefore his 
perception of the ®voic, have been fundamentally transformed. 
His world is now made up of two different worlds, each one of 
them forming a particular way of looking at the oneness of the 
universe in which he is thrown. 


In order to be able to perceive such a duality of representa- 
tion of the Mvoic, man must first remember his original home after 
he appropriates the new one. Another step is the aforementioned 
homecoming, necessary for man to be fully homely, not only in his 
new home, but also in the first one. Then only can man begin to be 
homely in a village composed of two houses, each of which having a 
different architecture, a different way to re-present the Dvotc and 
to give it to man to behold. This new environment possesses the 
particularity of not being seen as a whole simultaneously. Man can 
indeed travel between his two homes and put them in tension. He 


°8 TBA. Original German: “Heimat ist als diese Ereignung das Geschick 
des Seyns. Heimat ist die geschichtliche Ortschaft der Wahrheit des Seyns, 
gerufen und empfangen von der Erde, gewurzelt in sie und in sie geborgen.” 
From: GA 73.1: 755. 
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nonetheless cannot be in both at the same time, and he is not yet 
able to be the vector of ex-changes between them, something that 
will require a bridge rather than a mere line between houses, and 
that will only appear later in the meta-narrative.9? The new home 
indeed does not constitute a mere extension of the old one. The 
two homes remain distinct and separate, and man must switch his 
attention to one of them in order to behold the world associated 
with each house. One can alternatively use different languages, 
but these languages will often need to be identifiable and distin- 
guished one from the others so that each utterance can be linked 
with the world it arises from. Only then will confusion and misun- 
derstandings be avoided. This means that like the tablets of the 
Law of Moses, which are two-sided and therefore cannot be seen at 
one glance in their entirety, man’s exploration of his world requires 
a gestalt switch, which in the meta-narrative implies a walk back 
on the path opened by the first journey, which was the learning of 
the foreign. 


The line gathers the houses, brings them closer, and yet, it 
also maintains them separate, at a distance. The new stat-ion in- 
duces a duality: the homes are becoming one entity thanks to the 
line, but it also helps to keep them distinct, thereby preserving 
their specificities. Unity in plurality is the key to man’s new world 
following the breaking of his seclusion, a world of worlds, united 
and yet separate. This gathering of the separate nonetheless does 
not only mark a broadening of man’s world. It does not simply 
add a plurality. It also and foremost sheds light on the specifici- 
ties of each house. Brought close together, the difference between 
the homes can then appear. This difference is the set of all the 
peculiarities of their architectures, which act as the filtering lenses 
through which man perceives the universe. The learning of the 
foreign, the homecoming and the tension brought on by the line 
together can unconceal what makes each house of being different 
from any others: it unconceals the worldliness of the world opened 
by each abode. 


The ek-stasis following the confusion of tongues offered the 
possibility for man to unconceal the houseness of the house, and 
man could thereby become aware of the nature of language. With 


°° Translation will become a means through which ex-changes between 


houses can occur. Translation, however, only appears in the narrative fol- 
lowing the Pentecost, an event which will be recounted in the next chapter. 
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this previous ek-stasis, the house’s architecture nonetheless re- 
mained veiled, as man had no contrasting element to his home. 
He could only identify the existence of other houses, and see their 
outward appearance, but unable to step outside his hermitage, 
what was contained in both his home and the other houses re- 
mained out of his sight. The inner part of a house, that is, what 
is concealed when it is seen from the outside, is a clearing, the 
opening of a space where a world can appear. During his secluded 
existence, man perceived the universe only through the prism of 
this unique world. The world reveals the ®votcg to man, but “the 
clearing in which beings stand is in itself at the same time con- 
cealment,”!°° the world unconceals the ®voic but conceals itself, 
until man can step outside of it, and can behold the ®voicg from 
another point of view, from another world. This is precisely what 
the Babylonian captivity represents for the exilees of the narrative, 
that is, an ek-stasis from the world inherited from Adam, and a 
possibility to link it with the world of the sons of Aram. This 
event will affect more than a small group of Judean nobility. It 
will indeed be offered equally to mankind as a whole. Men will all, 
sooner or later, indeed have a chance to experience the journey to 
the foreign and the homecoming. All will be given an opportunity 
to link two homes and to dwell in the village, and when they will 
do so, putting the two houses in tension and bringing them in the 
same “neighborhood,” the lethe of the worlds will then be broken, 
both worlds now unconcealed, and the worldliness of the worlds 
will finally appear. 


The first ek-stasis brought the earth and the skies to a house of 
being, to a world, the one of Adam and all his descendants until the 
Babel episode. The second ek-stasis, the event of Babel, opened 
the possibility to bring the existence of the village, the 72 different 
houses, to 72 different worlds, that is, to give sight of the existence 
of the village to all peoples, even though the village still remained 
inaccessible to them. This event can give sight of the existence 
of the houses, but it does not, and the distinction is important, 
reveal the world that they shelter. At this point, man still lives 
in seclusion within a single house and a single world. What the 
Babel ek-stasis brings to his world is the outward appearance of 


100 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 


Collins, 2001: 52. Print; Original German: “Die Lichtung, in die das Seiende 
hereinsteht, ist in sich zugleich Verbergung.” From: GA 5: 40. 
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the house, but not the world it opens up and shelters. Man can 
become aware of the nature of his own dwelling and of the other, 
but only his home is intelligible, that is, he has only one world. The 
third ek-stasis, the advent of writing, can then reveal the temporal 
and historical dimensions of the universe and bring them to man’s 
world. Finally, the present one, man’s travel to the house of Aram, 
represents a scission of man’s world. His life of seclusion comes to 
an end; another home is found and dwelt in. It could be seen 
as the bringing of different worlds to man’s world, but this could 
mislead us to think that there could be a “meta-world” outside of 
any house of being, something that is impossible. 


More important than the fact that through this event man 
can dwell in different worlds, however, is the fact that it marks the 
appearance of worldliness itself into man’s horizon. A man who 
has only seen the universe through a single colored or distorting 
lens during all his life will not be able to distinguish the effect of 
this lens, and he will not realize the fact that the reality of what lies 
beyond his house of being is different than what he sees. This being 
said, if the same man is given to see the same landscape through 
two very different filtering lenses, and if he is allowed to switch at 
will between the two, the lenses and their effect on his perception 
of the universe can then be revealed to him. The Babylonian ek- 
stasis is very similar to such a situation, as the houses of being are 
the lenses through which man perceives the universe. 


Living in seclusion within a single home, the house’s architec- 
ture, its effect on his perception, and the effect it exerts on his 
thinking, all three remained unseen. By bridging two houses, he 
can now see the universe from the point of view of two different 
worlds, two different traditions, each of which provides a unique 
construction representing the ®voic, a construction that has been 
built by generations of men, belonging to a specific people, who 
lived on the banks of a particular stream. The concomitance of 
these two worlds, brought closer by the line thrown between the 
houses, implies that man will soon be led to realize that the world 
that he inhabited before was only a distorted representation of 
something else: the Mvotc, whose direct experience lies beyond 
the reach of man’s logos. Only through a world can he experience 
it, a world that breaks down its blinding oneness and continuity 
into a discontinuous intelligible structure. 
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The coexistence of multiple worlds witnessed by a single man 
can allow him to identify and to overcome the phenomenon that 
was earlier named skleronoia, which is a failure to distinguish a 
representation from what it represents, that is, to mistake the 
world for the ®voic, language for the universe. Such a skleronoia 
can have a devastating effect on man’s life, even leading him to 
think that his mastery of his house of being implies a mastery of 
the universe as a whole. It has been argued in the third chapter 
that this may have been the major sin of the Babelites, who made 
a tower reaching the sky to make a “name for themselves,”!°! and 
it is no coincidence that the village finds its origin in this event. 


The unconcealment of worldliness is the blossoming of a tree 
whose seed was planted long before the Babylonian captivity. One 
of the deepest meanings of the confusion of tongues and the scat- 
tering of the peoples is only revealed during this subsequent exile. 
With the confusion of tongues at Babel comes the sowing, and with 
the captivity to Babylon comes the reaping. The two events res- 
onate one with the other, and both form the instruments through 
which peoples and “nationhood” arise. Such “nationhood” rep- 
resents the specificities of each one of the 72 peoples populating 
the biblical land, what distinguishes them from the others. As 
the Lithuanian philosopher Antanas Maceina reminds us, peoples 
are not only a political or sociological entity gathering a group 
of individuals. They are also part of man’s being, as an “organic 
community, as an individuality, linked by an internal bond, which 
gathers individuals together even when this people, as a united en- 
tity, does not appear to be so in [man’s] social life.”!9? The bond 
that characterizes peoples is thus not necessarily apparent, and it 
cannot be severed by a mere worldly or earthly estrangement. The 
separation initiated at Babel was nonetheless not only linguistic 
or worldly. It also represented a physical separation, and one of 
kinship. It represented more than an estrangement. It represented 
the birth of dozens of peoples, which will now flow separately from 


101 Gen 11:4: “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in 
the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

102 TBA. Original Lithuanian: “Galima tauta imti kaip organigka ben- 
druomene, kaip individualybe, turincia iSvidine jungti, kuri telkia individus 
draugén net ir tada, kai tauta kaip vienetas dar nepasirodo visuomeniniame 
gyvenime.” From: Maceina, Antanas. Tautinis Aukléjimas. Kaunas:n.p., 1934: 
45. Print. 
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their source. 


The 72 streams, all but one of which take their source at Ba- 
bel, do not only provide the fertile ground for the building of a 
series of unique worlds. They also take different peoples to dif- 
ferent corners of the earth. Furthermore, like the water that goes 
through man and forms the major part of his earthly body, the 
streams of tradition permeate his innermost nature, and shape the 
physical appearance of his people, just like they shape its world. 
The streams flow through man’s bodily emissions, giving life while 
preserving the nature of the tradition through kinship. His de- 
scendants thus preserve the inheritance of their people, through 
their language, their world, their bodies, and their land. This 
threefold diversity of traditions, according to worlds, lands and 
bodily kinship, now separates mankind, something that may ap- 
pear as a punishment or a hindrance for the well-being of men, but 
nonetheless also opens up new possibilities for them. Covering the 
whole earth, the separate streams can open up new earthly lands; 
they can open up new worldly architectures, and new relations be- 
tween the earth and men’s bodies. This diversity begins at Babel, 
superseding the monolithic stream originating with the linguistic 
covenant between the Deity and the first man. This diversity is 
nevertheless kept concealed for a long time, something necessary 
in order for the streams to first flow and cover the earth, and for 
the variety of architectures to be perfected by several generations 
of world-builders and poets. 


The diversity of worlds nonetheless only becomes meaningful 
when it is unveiled and given to mankind to contemplate, so that 
men will not only see other worlds, but foremost see and appro- 
priate their homeland in its fullness, and perceive their worldly 
facticity and the nature of worldliness. They may thereby also see 
that even though the worlds represent the Dvotc, they nonetheless 
differ from the Dvotc itself. An earthly “thing” is indeed not equal 
to its worldly representation. The other aspects of the separation, 
that is, those concerning the land and kinship, can also be seen as 
a means given to man so that he would appropriate a part of his 
facticity, but on the earth rather than in the world. A diversity 
of lands and kinship bonds can indeed help men appropriate their 
earthly land and their earthly body, which find their origin in the 
same river as the world and the house of being that are built upon 
them. Man gathers these three aspects within himself, uniting the 
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threefold nature of the stream with his body, which comes from a 
particular stream, inhabits a particular land, and is thrown into a 
particular world. 


The experience of the captivity nonetheless shows that man 
is not chained to a particular stream. He can visit and even make 
another house of being his home, very similar to the one given to 
him as an inheritance from his parents and his ancestors. He may 
travel to a foreign earthly land and also make it a new home, even 
though his body may be less fit to his new climate or environment 
than to his homeland. The third aspect is the only one from which 
any ek-stasis is impossible. Indeed, in no circumstances may he 
depart from the tradition given to him by kinship, a tradition that 
shaped his body and represents the foundation of his experience 
of the universe. Therefore, man may find a new land and a new 
home, but his kinship will forever follow him, wherever he may 
go. The journeying and settling into the foreign are the keys lead- 
ing to the uncovering of the nature of worldliness, but they also 
present some dangers. By making a foreign land and house his 
new home, man gains a broader view of the universe, something 
that may contribute to give him a clearer vision of the nature of 
his destiny, that is, to see the nature of his essential being and 
the way to appropriate it. This new home may nonetheless also 
encourage him to neglect the bond that ties him to the river of 
his homeland. The severance of this bond would then nullify the 
benefits of the appropriation of the foreign, as he would lose the 
sight given to him by the river: the continuity of his kinship, which 
directly links him with the bodies of his forefathers, through a bi- 
ological, anthropological, and historical connection revealing the 
fundamental “unity in diversity” of his people, and the “unity in 
diversity” of mankind as a whole. Furthermore, the loss of the 
kinship bond also endangers the diversity induced by the physical 
separation of mankind into different peoples, a diversity that also 
helps man to appropriate the nature of his body and his relation 
to his ancestors, and thereby helps him to better perceive his place 
in the Dvoic. 


Even if man settles in a foreign land and world, he will forever 
conserve his kinship bond, but the threefold nature of the stream 
would then be severed, with the tradition transmitted by kinship 
separated from the land and the world in which he will live. The 
captives in Babylon may remain “ethnic Hebrews,” but they will 
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now live in the land of the sons of Aram, and dwell in their house of 
being. One may rightfully ask if this would necessarily be bad for 
mankind. Indeed, why would the unity between kinship, land, and 
language, be important? The event of Babel could have separated 
mankind according to a single one of the three aspects, but the 
Deity opted for a threefold separation. If the event was simply 
meant to reveal worldliness to man, a linguistic separation would 
then have been sufficient. Everyone may have remained in Babel, 
as one plurilingual people, as one group simply separated by a 
variety of idioms. Considering the omniscient nature of the Deity 
of the narrative, we shall assume that the threefold separation has 
a purpose, one that may be directly related to the unconcealment 
of worldliness. 


Therefore, far from being a simple punishment for man’s un- 
faithfulness to his creator, the events of both Babel and Babylon 
thus are the two halves of a lesson teaching man that he was blind, 
but now can see, see that his world is only one among others, which 
are all mere representations of something too wonderful to be di- 
rectly experienced by him. The lens has been cracked, and it can 
now appear in man’s view. The new stat-ion made accessible by 
the appropriation of the village can nevertheless constitute a per- 
manent threat to the same diversity of traditions that is the key to 
the unconcealment of worldliness. The travel and tension between 
houses of being are both what allows worldliness to be seen, and 
also what puts it in danger. 


Indeed, by appropriating new homes, men create the possi- 
bility to leave their original homelands, and even to forget them, 
thereby severing the continuity of the tradition from which they 
originate. Living in Babylon, one may adopt the local language 
and culture, dwell in its world and on its land, and blend with 
the local people. Such a blending nonetheless poses the risk of 
one world absorbing others, if the flow of travelers and exilees is 
sustained. As changing homes is considerably easier than building 
a new one, the ability to change homes will inevitably tend to lead 
to a concentration of the village, with certain houses attracting 
a larger number of travelers, while others would be deserted and 
fall into oblivion. If this process continues unimpeded, the vil- 
lage and its diversity, which is the source of the unconcealment of 
worldliness, could then be superseded by a single hegemonic house, 
thereby making the village disappear and throwing man back into 
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the blinding seclusion he experienced before. 


Living by another stream, it may seem that the exilee from 
the house of Adam is a “native” of the house of Aram, originating 
from its river and the flow of its tradition. Looking solely at the 
world and the land that he dwells in, nothing may differentiate 
the exilee from the native. But here does the threefold nature of 
the stream show a usefulness, and perhaps even one of its pur- 
poses: the last component of the river, kinship, is the only one 
which is irrevocable, completely unaffected by the change of land 
and world. Man may have forgotten his original homeland and 
his homeworld, but his kinship relation with the other Judeans 
remains unaffected. Kinship may thus be seen as a beacon giving 
man a last chance to find back the path to the stream from which 
he originates, thereby preventing the concealment of his bond with 
his people as well as protecting the diversity of peoples which is 
itself a source of unconcealment, helping man to become conscious 
of the nature of his destiny. Kinship thus helps to maintain the 
diversity of the village. It helps to prevent the collapse of all the 
branches of the world-tree back into a single trunk, something that 
would annihilate the possibilities of unconcealment brought by its 
branched structure, by the village as opposed to a single house of 
being. 


Furthermore, man’s consciousness of his belonging to his peo- 
ple is a first step toward re-flection, which is the process by which 
man turns and look around his own facticity. Re-flection occurs 
when he endeavors to perceive the unity, the oneness of the OMvotc 
beyond his own spatial and temporal presence, beyond the meta- 
physical architecture of his world, and beyond the ego-@votc or 
ego-world dichotomy induced by his own ego, thereby walking the 
path that will lead him to become a conscious manifestation of 
the divine being incarnated by the Ovoic. One of the straightest 
paths toward such a re-flection begins with the realization of the 
nature of the links that unite men. The most fundamental and 
earthly of these links is kinship, a link that can withstand the de- 
struction of man’s world, or of his earthly homeland. This link can 
be visually witnessed on earth, according to the kinship hierarchy: 
man can see that his earthly body resembles the one of his father 
and mother, of the other members of his family, and then of his 
people, of his continent, and can ultimately see how he is related 
to mankind as a whole, to all life, to the oneness of the Dvotc. 
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Re-flection allows the exploration of the upward flow of the 
river from which one originates, thereby allowing man to witness 
its continuity, its source, and its link with his own being. The per- 
manence of kinship provides a safeguard to preserve this possibil- 
ity of re-flection, as man cannot abandon it permanently. Hence, 
while the flexibility of man’s relation to his house(s) of being is 
what allows him to unconceal the nature of worldliness and the 
limitations of his world, his kinship relation to his original people 
acts as an anchor, offering him the possibility to find his way back 
to his original home. This homecoming is necessary in order for 
him to truly benefit from his travel to the foreign. Only then can 
he perceive the continuity of the flow from which he originates, see 
how it differs from the other streams, and ultimately realize that 
his being is directly linked to the being of other men: to his people 
first, but also to mankind and even the Mvotc as a whole. 


Therefore, in order to prevent the collapse of the village into a 
monolithic structure, something that would prevent the unconceal- 
ment of worldliness, man needs to realize that the foreign house 
to which he journeyed is different than his original home, which 
alone preserves the threefold nature of the stream. Venturing and 
appropriating the foreign is beneficial to man, as it unconceals his 
worldly facticity, but in order for the possibility of this revelation 
to perdure, the existence of a plurality of distinct houses must be 
sustained. Man must realize that he does not own the foreign as 
he owns his own homeworld, but rather is a guest in it, with his 
kinship relation acting as a reminder of this fact. According to the 
German master, “a guest is that foreigner who for a time becomes 
homely in a homely place foreign to them, and thus themselves 
bring what is homely for them into the homely of the foreign and 
are received by the homely of the foreign.”!°? The journeying of 
the travelers brings the prospect of con-tacts and even the fu- 
ture possibility of ex-changes between houses and worlds. These 
relations must nonetheless remain a friendship, rather than a mi- 
gration, which would lead to the abandonment of homes, and the 
concentration of the village. 


103 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymn “The Ister.” Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1996: 140-141. Print; Original German: “Gast ist derjenige 
Fremde, der in einem ihm fremden Heimischen zeitweise heimisch wird und 
damit selbst sein Heimisches in das fremde Heimische bringt und von diesem 
aufgenommen wird.” From: GA 53: 175. 
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Man’s attitude concerning this question of friendship thus is 
the key allowing him to prevent the collapse of the village and 
the concealment of worldliness: “In guest-friendship |Gastfreund- 
schaft|... lies the resolve [Entschiedenheit] not to mix what is one’s 
own, as one’s own, with the foreign, but to let the foreigner be 
the one he is.”!°4 This resolve is what differentiates the linking 
of worlds from the collapse of the village into a single monolithic 
world, and it also can lead men to find the “truth of his peo- 
ple,” which Heidegger thus defined: “the truth of a people is that 
manifestness of being out of which the people knows what it wills 
historically in willing itself, in willing to be itself”!°° The resolve 
to enter into a friendly relationship with the foreign, while remain- 
ing only a guest, separate from it, not only preserves the village 
but also reveals what “nationhood” is, the meaning of the concept 
of “people.” Here lies one of the key elements unconcealed by the 
line between worlds. It opens up the possibility for man to see 
the need and purpose of a diversity of peoples. This diversity is a 
means allowing man to broaden his horizon, paving the way for an 
appropriation of the nature of his being, part of a people, part of 
mankind, and ultimately part of the oneness of the Ovotc. It can 
thus contribute to give man a sight of the nature of his essential 
being. 


5.2.5.2.3. The tension between worlds and the search for 
ground 


104 Tbid.*: 141 (text in brackets added); Original German: “In der Gastfre- 
undschaft liegt aber zugleich die Entschiedenheit, das Eigene als das Eigene 
nicht mit dem Fremden zu mischen, sondern den Fremden sein zu lassen, der 
er ist.” From: GA 53: 176. 

105 Heidegger, Martin. Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germania” and “The Rhine.” 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2014: 126. Print; Original German: 
“Die Wahrheit eines Volkes ist jene Offenbarkeit des Seins, aus der heraus das 
Volk wei’, was es geschichtlich will, indem es sich will, es selbst sein will.” 
From: GA 39: 144. 
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In the meta-narrative of the Babylon episode, the tension be- 
tween two houses of being does not only imply the possibility for 
man to travel between them, or to be homely in both. It also 
implies that the two houses, and the two worlds within them, will 
interact with each other, through the intermediation of the exilee. 
Through this, they will not form a single structure. They will not 
fuse, nor will any real exchange between them take place. What 
will occur is only a tension, which represents man’s consciousness 
of the difference between worlds, an awareness of the difference 
in the way various houses of being and various traditions lead to 
different ways of representing the Dvou. 


Being a guest in the foreign, man may notice that the other 
house contains elements that are not found in his homeworld. The 
foreign can thus help man reveal the limitations of his home, and 
see the blind-spots of his world, that is, the fact that parts of 
the Mvotc have yet to be brought into it, or the fact that other 
worlds may have discovered new, purely worldly structures that 
can broaden man’s horizon, his view of the ®votc. It may therefore 
become a source of inspiration for the further edification of his 
home, the forging of new signs. The opposite is nonetheless just 
as possible. Foreigners may indeed become guests in his home and 
bring gifts into his world. The words of the psalmist echo with this 
phenomenon in the following verses: “there our captors required 
of us poems, and our tormentors, joy, saying, ‘Sing us one of the 
poetries of Zion!!°’” The captors may want to discover the home of 


106 Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of 8. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 314-315. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heili- 
gen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
193. Print. 

107 TBA. The translation of the RSV-CE was modified to reflect the dual 
meaning of the word 7°W [Sir], which is usually translated as “song” in this 
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the exilees so as to contemplate the work of the poets who formed 
its architecture, which differs from the one in which they are now. 
What does such a tension bring to the travelers? The answer is 
once again in the same verse: joy. The brightful joy is bestowed on 
the men who put their home in tension with the foreign and who 
serve as mediators between them, that is, as vectors of a tension 
that leads to the further edification of the village. 


This process will nonetheless not always go unhampered, as it 
may lead to the unveiling of contradictions that would shake the 
very basis of the home. Both houses may indeed represent some 
element of the Dvoic in two radically different and even contradic- 
tory manners. A comparison between these elements, induced by 
the tension between houses, would then expose the fact that one of 
the worlds may contain false representations. Such incompatibili- 
ties constitute a hint given to the travelers, showing them that not 
only there are different worlds with different representations of the 
Dvotic, but that these representations may also lack ground. If one 
accepts that the Dvotc exists independently of man’s world(s), one 
must then accept that some representations may be more accurate 
than others, and that some may even be plain mis-representations. 
By putting contradictory representations in tension, man may thus 
strike a blow at the very structure of his dwelling, the result of 
which may be the uncovering of cracks at its weakest points. This 
ek-stasis thus may not only reveal man’s world to himself. It may 
also be an occasion for this world to be tested so as to determine 
whether it is built on a stable ground or not, so as to see if its 
foundations are rooted in the earth, or on the thin air of clouds. 


The tension between worlds thus raises the question of the 
grounding of the houses of being. Upon what basis do languages 
and the metaphysics they embed rest on? This “question of the 
ground,” to borrow the name of a treatise of the German master 
(Der Satz vom Grund!°), is a question that has been at the cen- 
ter of philosophy since Plato, albeit using a different terminology. 
The mystery surrounding this large and tricky question certainly 
will not be dissipated here, but it may nonetheless be examined 
from the particular perspective of the present ek-stasis so as to see 
how the tension between a home and a foreign house can initiate 


context, but also means “poetry.” 
108 GA 10 (Der Satz vom Grund). 
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the questioning of the grounding of the houses themselves. This 
questioning begins with the unconcealment of the ground itself and 
an investigation of its nature. 


The ground of something is the basis for its existence, and 
its origin. Leibniz famously said that nihil est sine ratione,!° 
a statement that Heidegger very adequately renders as “nothing 
is without reason/ground [Grund].”!'° The German word Grund 
can indeed mean “reason” as the source of something and also 
“earthly ground.” This gives us a first hint concerning the nature 
of the ground. Another comes from the Greek, as the German 
philosopher also translates as “Grund” the word épyq,!!! a word 
that appears in the first verse of the Gospel according to S* John: 
Ev dpyfi Tv 6 Adyos, “in the beginning was the Word.”!!? The 
ground is the basis, the reason, and the beginning of things, three 
definitions that fit our common conceptions. But there is another, 
which is surreptitiously given by Heidegger and is less obvious than 
the aforementioned ones: the ground as the “essence of truth”!!% 
(das Wesen der Wahrheit). More than the others, this definition 
precisely reflects the nature of the ground upon which houses of 
being are built. A part of the house is grounded when it rests on a 
sure soil, when it is true, as opposed to being based on clouds. Here 
can the rather subtle distinction between the various definitions be 
seen: since nihil est sine ratione, even the clouds must thus have 
a basis, an origin, a beginning, but what is based on clouds is 
nevertheless not true, as the clouds are not themselves in contact 
with the ground. Finally, the last and perhaps most important 
aspect of the ground is its link with the earth. 


Each one of the various houses of being composing the village 
possesses its own architecture, which defines the world it contains. 
Each language encloses a metaphysics, fruit of a tradition, and of 
the poetic work of countless men. The poets who built these worlds 
can either have based them on the ground or on clouds, based them 
on something they know for true, or on the produce of their imag- 


109 GA 10: 3. 

10 TBA. Ibid. 

1) GA 14: 69. 

112° Joh 1:1. The word has a long history of philosophical use, with various 
meanings, and is also used in the Septuagint to translate the first word of the 
biblical text: “uN qa,” “In the beginning”. 

13 GA 5: 270. 
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ination. However, can man know something as absolutely true? 
Descartes showed us that everything can be doubted, but even his 
cogito,!'4 as an example of the least doubtful thing that can be 
thought of, is itself grounded: in the earth, in the phenomenon we 
experience, as self-awareness is also linked to the phenomenon. In 
the narrative, language sprouted from the earth, with Adam be- 
ing shown the animals in Eden and asked to name them from his 
sensory experience. Language is doubly based on earthly man- 
ifestations, firstly because the first signs are not meta-physical 
concepts, but rather reflections of what man sees, touches, and 
feels, that is, basic impressions and emotions perceived through 
his body. Secondly, language is also based on the earth according 
to the nature of the signifiers forming language: sounds, carvings 
on tablets, hand-gestures, all of which are also linked with sensory 
experiences. 


The earthly foundation of all languages is what allows them 
to be learned by other men. According to Quine’s gavagai exper- 
iment, one can never be absolutely sure of the exact meaning of 
any word, but the fact that mankind as a whole shares a common 
core of earthly experiences gives us a strong basis, considerably re- 
ducing uncertainty. Any world can be extended and built further 
from basic signs, from the world itself, something that can at some 
point lead to the belief that man may be able to do away with the 
necessity of a ground. Losing this proximity and this bond with 
the earth, man’s world may increasingly rely on the clouds, depart- 
ing from the truth as it departs from the earth. This is the danger 
of the Téyvn, and the “metaphysics” vilified by Heidegger: a world 
that becomes the source of its own becoming, devoid of ground 
and without any purpose other than its own endless expansion. 


The contacts between worlds made possible by their tension 
nonetheless offer a possibility to unconceal this danger to man, and 
it can also clear a path so that man can avoid or even eliminate this 
danger. This path is the pursuit of the ground, the investigation 
of the worlds to discern the truth in them, to see whether they are 
built upon the ground or upon clouds. This search for the truth 
of the worlds is not simply aimed at the determination of whether 
a “thing” or a statement is true or false. Indeed, the ground, 
truth, “is not so much some particular truth as it is knowing about 


114 Descartes, René. Discours de la méthode. Foucher, 1861: 14. Print. 
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the essence of truth itself”!!° The grounding of the world is a 
path for the unconcealment of the ground, a path that requires a 
“will to ground” in order to be seen and trodden. It also requires 
a sort of faith, as one must believe that truth exists before one 
undertakes the project of unconcealing it. The tension between 
worlds thus cannot be initiated by a relativist or a perspectivist, 
for reasons that are well explained by the Scottish philosopher 
Alasdair MacIntyre: 


The relativist challenge rests upon a denial that ra- 
tional debate between and rational choice among rival 
traditions is possible; the perspectivist challenge puts 
in question the possibility of making truth-claims from 
within any one tradition. For if there is a multiplic- 
ity of rival traditions, each with its own characteristic 
modes of rational justification internal to it, then that 
very fact entails that no one tradition can offer those 
outside it good reasons for excluding the theses of its 
rivals. Yet if this is so, no one tradition is entitled to 
arrogate to itself an exclusive title; no one tradition can 
deny legitimacy to its rivals. What seemed to require 
rival traditions so to exclude and so to deny was belief 
in the logical incompatibility of the theses asserted and 
denied within rival traditions, a belief which embodied 
a recognition that if the theses of one such tradition 
were true, then some at least of the theses asserted by 


its rivals were false!!® 


Both the relativist and the perspectivist deny the existence of a 
truth outside of a precise world and tradition. Both can leap from 
house to house, from world to world, but contrary to the bridger, 
they will not be able to put these worlds in tension with one an- 
other, and they therefore will not reap the benefits of the multi- 
plicity of houses. MacIntyre nonetheless argues that “genuinely 
to adopt the standpoint of a tradition thereby commits one to its 
view of what is true and false and, in so committing one, prohibits 
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Heidegger, Martin. Being and Truth. Indiana University Press, 2010: 
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one from adopting any rival standpoint”!!’ and that “the multi- 
plicity of traditions does not afford a multiplicity of perspectives 
among which we can move, but a multiplicity of antagonistic com- 
mitments, between which only conflict, rational or nonrational, is 
possible.”!!® This argument seems to wrongly assume that know- 
ing a tradition implies a commitment to it and an acceptance of 
its claim to be true, even though one can be a guest within a tradi- 
tion, and nevertheless retain his attachment to another, his home 
in particular. 


One can indeed adopt different standpoints, belonging to dif- 
ferent worlds (or even within a single world). One can be multi- 
lingual and live by different traditions, switching between them at 
will, or contrasting them. This nonetheless does not constitute a 
perspectivist view, as the various standpoints from various tradi- 
tions do not imply an equal valuation, nor an equal truthfulness of 
these standpoints. What has been forgotten is that language is not 
a purely meta-physical construction, an arbitrary product of man’s 
imagination. Language finds its origin in the earth, and it cannot 
exist without it, even though man may attempt to sever language 
from it. The earth and the ®votc indeed exist independently from 
human observers. It is an absolute, a ground that is identical for 
all mankind. The experience that man has of it, of course, may 
vary, according to differences in location or bodily attributes, but 
this does not lessen the fact that all men share a common ground, 
which is not relative to them, nor a mere perspective. 


To recognize the truth of the earth, that is, to have faith in this 
earth, is an antidote to the poison of relativism, and a prerequisite 
to the tension between worlds that can be initiated by the men 
who dwell in the two different houses. This tension, however, is 
one between two worlds, rather than one between man and the 
earth. Language is grounded in the earth, but does it mean that 
there is a truth of the world(s)? Can any part of a world be 
shared by all men, by all houses of being? This is a very difficult 
question, and yet one that must be addressed if we are to see what 
the tension between worlds entails, something that may lead us 
to perceive the deeper nature of the effect of the journey to the 
foreign on the language of the men of the meta-narrative. 


"7 Thid.: 367. 
18 Tbid.: 367. 
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Philosophers, linguists, and mathematicians have for a very 
long time searched for a linguistic core, a universal basis for lan- 
guage that would, in turn, serve as a basis for thought, or searched 
to mathematize language in order to eradicate its fuzzy and sub- 
jective nature. This enterprise remains largely vain and fruitless, 
perhaps because of the fact that it presumes that language can 
exist independently from the earth, that is, that there is indeed a 
realm of forms or ideas, disconnected from the phenomenon. Ev- 
ery house of being needs a ground in order to be built and stand. 
Many have considered “logic” and mathematics to be a form of 
language, universal and absolute.'!® The laws of symbolic logic 
are indeed shared by speakers of all languages: 2+2=4 for every 
so-called “rational” person, even though different people might use 
different signifiers to write this equation. 


What is shared is nevertheless not an “ideal” language, a “log- 
ical” language, perfect and absolute, but rather only the ground 
upon which language is based. If man can say that he knows that 
2+2=4 as an absolute truth, it is because he experienced the con- 
cepts of number and their addition as an earthly phenomenon. If 
I take two grains of wheat and put them in front of me, and then 
add two other grains, I will always have four of them as a result, 
regardless of the nature of my language, my culture, or my educa- 
tion. Symbolic mathematical languages are only meaningful when 
they are grounded, when they reflect the truth of the earth. Some 
people count using a base 10 because our body has 10 fingers, while 
others use a base 12 because of the 12 annual full moons, but all 
counting systems are true because they conform to a phenomeno- 
logical, earthly experience. This would seem to imply that any 
truth of the world would be limited to what is directly grounded 
in the earth. We cannot experience advanced symbolic logic with 
our senses, but these advanced concepts are only derivations from 
a series of basic axioms which, on the other hand, are indeed di- 
rectly experienced. Here lies the power of the house of being and 
of the world it opens: to help us transcend the limitations of our 
direct sensory experiences. This power nonetheless loses its value 
when the constructions we build do not rest on a sure ground. 


119 This view was, and remains to this day, a characteristic of the so-called 
“analytic philosophers” such as Gottlob Frege and the “early Wittgenstein” 
(Wittgenstein at first adopted such a view of language and logic, but his opinion 
radically changed later in his life). 
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Man could indeed appear to live well in a purely fantastic (in 
its literal sense) world, one that would be disconnected from the 
earth and entirely based on clouds, but he would then stand still 
on the path of thinking. He would abandon his destiny and his 
place as a creature facing his creator. Man thus has to live in a 
grounded world if he wants to fulfill his destiny, but more than 
this, he must also feel the ground of being beyond the ground of 
his world. The unconcealment of contradictions between worlds 
offers man a chance to become conscious of the question of the 
grounding of his world(s), and to attempt to feel to the ground 
itself: 


If we are to be receptive to the Ground of Being, we 
need to have the courage to meet the unknown, to re- 
nounce the right to cognize and tabulate, and to endure 
the mystery that which cannot be conceptually com- 
prehended — in short, to pause and inwardly dwell in 
that to which we are all too unaccustomed the radiance 
of Divine Being.!?° 


The question of the grounding of man’s world(s) is crucial for the 
fulfillment of his destiny, as only a true vision of the nature of the 
DMvoic may lead him to perceive and to appropriate his essential 
being. A world based on clouds would only lead him away from 
this. The grounding of his world is nonetheless far from trivial 
to accomplish, and men will often look for shortcuts on the path. 
When man attempts to ground the world in itself, without a con- 
nection to the earth, is when the clouds appear, and when he then 
loses sight of the path. If there is a common part of the world 
shared by all humans, it is the capacity to create language and 
build a house of being, rather than features of the houses them- 
selves, or perhaps only the features that are directly in contact 
with the earth. 


For a long time, men have been convinced of the existence 
of a common framework establishing the principles of human rea- 


120 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 80. Print. Origi- 
nal German: “Zum Zulassen des Grundes gehéren der Mut zum Unerhorten, 
der Verzicht auf verstehendes Einordnen, das Aushalten-kénnen des begrifflich 
nicht Fa®baren, kurz, ein Innehalten und instandliches Verweilen in der unge- 
wohnten Strahlung des Seins.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag 
als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 100. Print. 
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son. As told by MacIntyre, “philosophers have argued that insofar 
as the protagonists of two rival points of view are successful in 
understanding one another, it must be the case that they share 
standards of rational evaluation.”!?! The philosopher of language 
Donald Davidson also said that “finding the common ground is not 
subsequent to understanding, but a condition of it.”!2? This com- 
mon ground is not formed by a transcendental realm of forms, nor 
by a “natural” preconceived language of thought and reason, but 
rather by the foundations of the houses, which are so constrained 
by and dependent on the earthly ground that they are almost iden- 
tical across all languages and cultures. Therefore, to attempt to 
ground the world in itself, or to find a “universal” metaphysics, 
would be to abandon the strife of world and earth, which is the 
source of man’s being and the foundation of language and poetry. 
More importantly, it would also represent a severance of the link 
uniting man and his world to the ®votc, thereby also severing man 
from his own destiny, which is intertwined with its nature. 


The tension between worlds is therefore only meaningful when 
it occurs in close connection with the earth and the skies. To put 
worlds in tension without addressing the question of their ground- 
ing would naturally lead men either to relativism or perspectivism, 
because no truth could be discerned without a proper point of 
reference. Such a reference can be found in the earth and the 
skies, which both exist independently of any particular world and 
any particular people. Worlds are nonetheless not only defined 
by their grounding. Worlds are different from the earth: they are 
what makes the earth and the skies intelligible to man, but they 
are themselves different from both. The earth becomes meaning- 
ful through the world that makes it accessible, just as the world 
itself is only meaningful if it is grounded in the earth. The tension 
between worlds can thus be a tool used to nurture the grounding 
and the edification of all worlds, as the contrast between houses 
and their ground can allow man to discern the true from the false. 
It can also allow him to learn from other architectures, inducing a 
more efficient building of the world and a better intelligibility of 


121 MacIntyre, Alasdair. Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 1st edition. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989: 370. Print. 
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the Dvoic. This, however, requires a certain humility, as one may 
have to admit that his own world has weaknesses, as argued by 
the Scottish philosopher: 


The only rational way for the adherents of any tradition 
to approach intellectually, culturally, and linguistically 
alien rivals is one that allows for the possibility that in 
one or more areas the other may be rationally superior 
to it in respect precisely of that in the alien tradition 
which it cannot as yet comprehend.!?% 


The tension between worlds is an opportunity to learn from other 
traditions, certain aspects of which may have been better devel- 
oped than others. In the Babylon episode, this clash is limited 
to only two worlds: the world of Adam and the world of Aram. 
In the earthly narrative, this event is marked by coercion and vi- 
olence. It is not a friendly interaction between peoples. In the 
meta-narrative, on the other hand, this event occurs in a more 
serene atmosphere. It is not so much a violent conquest as a travel, 
an exploration of the village, although one nonetheless done under 
duress. The balance of power between earth and world is thus dis- 
symmetric, as while the Babylonian empire reigns as supreme ruler 
of the earth, the house of Aram does not enjoy the same status in 
the world. On the contrary, in this case, the house of Adam is the 
one which is more “impressive” and possesses more prestige, as it 
is the first house of all mankind. According to the psalm sung by 
the rivers of Babylon, the captors asked to hear some of the poetry 
of Zion, requesting an interaction between their worlds, but they 
only did so after having ravaged the homeland of the exilees: 


Remember, O LORD, against the Edomites the day of 
Jerusalem, how they said, ‘Rase it, rase it! Down to its 
foundations!’ O daughter of Babylon, you devastator! 
Happy shall he be who requites you with what you have 
done to us! Happy shall he be who takes your little ones 
and dashes them against the rock! (Psa 137:7-9!7*) 


123° MacIntyre, Alasdair. Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 1st edition. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989: 388. Print. 
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The desire for hegemony of a part of the dwellers of the house of 
Aram led them to attempt to wipe out the house of Adam, without 
them realizing that it also was the home of their own ancestors. 
Rather than to be prepared to accept the other as “rationally supe- 
rior” when they encounter a conflict uncovering a lack of ground 
of a part of their abode, it is indeed easier for them to “raze it 
down to its foundations,” that is, to topple the construction that 
shows the inadequacy of their house, and to “take their little ones 
and dash them against the rock,” that is, to take the blocks of the 
foreign house, fruit of the sons of Adam’s poetic work, and dash 
them against the ones whose lack of ground they expose in the 
house of Aram. Doing so, they intend to leave the exilees without 
shelter, on the naked earth, and thus forced to dwell in the home 
of their captors, which alone would be left standing. 


The Hebrew exilees are nevertheless not all willing to forgo 
their homeland and homeworld. In the narrative, they will indeed 
petition the Persian conqueror of Babylon and be granted permis- 
sion to return to their homeland (Ezr 1). Contrary to the military 
conflict of the narrative, the struggle over language between Is- 
raelites and Babylonians in the meta-narrative will nevertheless 
not result in a clear victory of either camp. The Babylonians will 
fail to annihilate the house of Adam, but they will ultimately suc- 
ceed in displacing it as the mother tongue of the dwellers of the 
Holy Land. The Hebrews will succeed in preserving the heritage 
of Adam, but they will fail to keep it as their mother tongue, their 
first home. With the liberation of the captives by Cyrus, the cus- 
tody of the Adamic house thus begins to be abandoned by the 
Hebrews, as the returnees bring with them the language of their 
captors to their motherland. People like Nehemiah attempted to 
resist this trend, banishing everything foreign (Neh 13:3), but the 
custody, no matter what, was not in vain, as the language will 
remain forever preserved, in writing, waiting to be appropriated 
by subsequent generations.!?° 


The descendants of the returnees will thus mainly dwell in 


125 There are clues of the existence of post-exilic Hebrew writings in the 


narrative itself, such as the prolog of the book of Wisdom of Sirach, which 
states that the book was originally written in the language of the custody, 
but no such original remains. Thus, from the point of view of the narrative, 
the return from the exile marks the beginning of the fading of the language of 
Adam, even though it will perdure as a second language. 
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the house of Aram, being brought to a house which is not the 
home of their people, but rather a foreign house. For them, the 
tension between worlds will remain a possibility, but its nature will 
be different than the one experienced by the captives in Babylon: 
they are raised in the house of Aram, but their first encounter 
with a “foreign” house will be with the home of their ancestors, 
the house of Adam, learned and made home through the written 
law, forever preserved as the inheritance of all the sons of Adam, 
and not only of the Hebrews. The tension between worlds can 
occur among all people, and between any house. It will continue 
to occur until the end of time. The aim of the tension indeed 
remains forever desirable: it is a search for the ground, a quest for 
the truth, but one in which the nature of the quest may be more 
important than its end. The essence of the tension between worlds 
is not the overpowering and destruction of one house by another, 
but rather a friendly interaction that strengthens different houses, 
clearing out the clouds and reinforcing their earthly foundation. 


The search for the ground induced by the tension is in itself 
a re-flection, a search for what links man to the Ovotc. It is a 
quest for his origin, and ultimately for the source of all that is. 
It is a spiritual experience, rather than a mere desire for abstract 
knowledge, an experience that can lead to the uncovering of the 
essence of truth, and not only to a manifestation of a truth. In 
the words of Heidegger: 


If we now want to grasp the essence of truth, that is, 
work it out, then this means that, through our acting, 
we must experience and demonstrate how much truth 
we can endure and withstand. This is the measure 
by which truth displays itself to us on each occasion, 
namely, as that which makes our Dasein sure, bright, 
and strong in its Being!?6 


More than truth as knowledge or adequation between world and 
Dvotc, the unconcealment brought by the tension is the brightful 
joy bestowed on those who see the path destined to them. This is 


126 Heidegger, Martin. Being and Truth. Indiana University Press, 2010: 
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true for all people and for all times, but the meta-narrative gives 
us a supplementary insight concerning the peculiar situation of 
the post-captivity period, a time which is not only marked by the 
tension between two worlds, but also by the coexistence of two 
laws, written in two different houses of being. 


5.2.5.2.4 Different peoples, different languages, but one 
Law and one path 


The tension between worlds is an event that will occur in al- 
most any conceivable universe endowed with language. Even with- 
out a Babel-like confusion, a single language will sooner or later 
ineluctably split into dialects, which will, in turn, evolve into non- 
mutually intelligible languages and ultimately lead to encounters 
between them. The biblical narrative here offers us something 
very peculiar, by the fact that the Babylonian episode not only 
represents the appearance of a second language in the world of 
the Hebrews but also the appearance of this same language as a 
medium for the writing of the narrative itself. Moreover, as the 
narrative is itself also part of the Law of the people of God in the 
narrative, according to the strange-loop linking the biblical text to 
the narrative universe, it implies that the Aramaic portion of the 
Scriptures constitutes a revelation, different than the previous ones 
in that it occurs outside of the house of Adam. The new piece of 
the divine law is indeed placated on the walls of the house of Aram. 
The words of king Nebuchadnezzar, the prophecy of Daniel, will 
now form a part of the Law given to mankind by the Deity, joined 
with the Law of Moses and the other books of the Bible written 
before the Babylonian captivity. This fact, which comes very in- 
conspicuously in the narrative, nonetheless has deep repercussions 
on the (hi)story of language and being in the meta-narrative as a 
whole. 


The new dual nature of the Law will mark the beginning of the 
dissolution of the distinction between custodians and pioneers. In 
order to perceive the nature of this event, its context must nonethe- 
less first be briefly depicted. From the time of Babel, the sons of 
Adam have been divided into a multitude of peoples, mainly de- 
fined by three characteristics: their kinship, their land, and their 
language. Another division also arose in parallel with the toppling 
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of the tower. The custodians, later called the Hebrews, were in- 
deed given the charge of securing the tradition coming from Adam 
and his descendants, down to the events of Babel, while the other 
peoples were sent out as pioneers to explore and appropriate the 
lands of the earth, building new houses of being and forming new 
traditions. The Babylonian captivity temporarily cuts off the lead- 
ers of the custodians from their land, depriving them of one of the 
three components of their identity as a people (See § 5.2.2). The 
end of the captivity then marks a renewal of the bond linking them 
to their homeland, but the progressive replacement of the tongue 
of Adam nevertheless cuts off another of these bonds. 


The last bond, the kinship between the members of this peo- 
ple, is also deeply affected, as indicated by the book of Nehemiah, 
in which the prophet describes and condemns the Hebrews for tak- 
ing wives among other peoples (Neh 13:23-27). Before then, the 
Hebrews always welcomed men and women willing to join their 
faith and to take upon themselves the yoke of the Law of Moses, 
among whom is Ruth the Moabite, mentioned as an ancestor of 
Jesus in the Gospel according to St Matthew,!?’ who proclaimed 
her belonging to the Hebrew people: “where you go I will go, and 
where you lodge I will lodge; your people shall be my people, and 
your God my God” (Rut 1:16!2°). Therefore, the absence of kin- 
ship should not constitute an insurmountable obstacle to joining a 
people, the three components forming a balance rather than a rigid 
law. In the days of Nehemiah, however, what occurred was not 
an exchange between peoples and an exchange of people between 
peoples, as it was the case for Ruth, but rather the dissolving of 
their identity as a people, with them ignoring their kinship al- 
together, forgetting their language and the nature of their land, 
which was given to them by the Deity (Neh 13:23-27). The reac- 
tion of Nehemiah and his followers is extreme, using the passage 
of the Law mentioning that “no Ammonite or Moabite shall enter 
the assembly of the LORD; even to the tenth generation none be- 
longing to them shall enter the assembly of the LORD for ever” 
(Deu 23:3!2°) as an excuse to separate themselves from “all those 


27 Mat 1:5. 
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of foreign descent” (Neh 13:3!°°), even though far more than ten 
generations separate this commands from the end of the captiv- 
ity.!3! This faction thereby symbolically separates itself from the 
descendants of Ruth the Moabite, and thus also from the Messiah 
who will come from her bloodline. 


The action of the people forgetting its own identity, combined 
with the extreme reaction against all those perceived as “foreign,” 
which closed the possibility of Gentiles joining the Hebrews, both 
mark the collapse of the people to whom the custody of the house 
of Adam was given. The abandonment of the custody can thus be 
seen as more than a purely linguistic event: it initiates a process 
of slow dissolution of the custodians as a people. The custodians 
have fulfilled their role, and they can now be disbanded, as all 
peoples will now be able to appropriate the remnants of the house 
of Adam, which was the home of the ancestors of all mankind, 
and all will be invited to worship the one Deity. In the future, 
this house will belong to all those who will make it their home, 
but it won’t be the first home of anyone anymore. Custodians 
will intermarry with the pioneers. They will make other houses 
of being their first home, and dwell in remote lands, joining these 
peoples, as Ruth the Moabite and others joined them in the past. 
Soon, all will be pioneers, with a new mission brought by the new 
Aramaic component of the Law. 


The people of God is now composed of the members of differ- 
ent peoples, who are united by their faith in the Deity and by the 
gift that the Deity bestowed upon them, that is, a revealed law, 
which not only contains commandments and statutes, but also in- 
cludes the story of the origin of mankind and of the origin of their 
ancestral home, the house of Adam. This Law is a treasure for all 
peoples, preserving a knowledge lost by their forefathers, and the 
house of Adam itself, as the language of this law will be all that 


next verses: “because they did not meet you with bread and with water on the 
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is left of it. The Law is now cleaved between two houses: house of 
Adam and house of Aram. The Aramaic portion of the Law can 
be read and heard by all Aramaic speakers who are spread around 
the land of the Babylonian and then Persian empire. It forms 
a stepping-stone, initiating new peoples to the divine revelation 
and preparing them to receive it fully, which implies making the 
house of Adam their second home. An increasingly larger part of 
mankind will thus be given sight of the path, thereby receiving a 
helping hand that will guide them toward the fulfillment of their 
destiny. The way by which the revelation is unfolded, however, is 
itself also designed as a guide. 


Before the Babylonian episode, the house of Adam was the sole 
recipient of the divine law. The house could thus be mistakenly 
considered “sacred,” and its ground divinely validated by the fact 
that the Deity chose it as the vehicle of a revelation. Such an at- 
titude toward language nonetheless precisely is what led mankind 
to the building of the tower of Babel, as the inhabitants of the city 
mistook their power over language for a power over the universe 
as a whole. The advent of the written law made this danger even 
more present, and its consequences even more devastating, as their 
dwelling of the house of Adam would seem to imply the ability to 
change the Law according to their wishes, as they can together de- 
cide to arbitrarily alter the meaning of the words used to express 
it. Furthermore, if the Adamic language is considered validated by 
the Law, the dwellers of the house of Adam could then deem that 
their modifications and extensions of their house would be “true” 
as well. This would lead to an illusory division, between those who 
dwell in the grounded house of Adam, whose creations are “true,” 
and the “foreign,” which would lack the divinely validated ground- 
ing. The Babylonian episode, however, hinders such a simplistic 
view, as there are now two different houses of being that enjoy the 
privilege of being the vessels of a divine revelation. For now, the 
effects of this cleaved nature of the Law are not fully manifest, 
as there are no direct ex-changes between the two houses. The 
dwellers of the house of Adam can nonetheless already more easily 
avoid the pitfall of thinking that they and their house may be “sa- 
cred” as a whole, and their world inherently superior to the others. 
The next ek-stasis will reveal further implications of this design of 
the divine law for man’s destiny, and notably his relationship with 
his essential being. 


Chapter 6 


The Pentecost episode 


The Babylonian episode, which was described in the previous chap- 
ter, induced a series of deep transformations of the world of the 
meta-narrative. Man’s life of seclusion within the house of being 
in which he lived from his infancy is now ended, and he has be- 
gun to explore the wider world, starting with the house of Aram, 
in which he was taken by force. In Babylon, a foreign house was 
shown to him, was “taught to him,” and it progressively became a 
second home. Before then, following Babel, man already encoun- 
tered a foreign house, but never before his arrival in Babylon was 
he able to cross a foreign house’s threshold and to behold its inner 
architecture. Perhaps more important than the appropriation of 
the foreign house, the homecoming from the foreign is the defining 
event of the previous ek-stasis. Having made a second dwelling his 
home, man is now given an opportunity to see what homeliness 
is. The nature of homeliness was indeed previously concealed by 
the spell of a lethe, as his home was something granted to him 
unconsciously during his infancy, and which he never could escape 
before his first travel outside his home. 


The homecoming nevertheless offers man something more than 
the possibility to unconceal the homeliness of his home. It also al- 
lows him to put two different worlds, sheltered by two different 
houses, in tension so as to unveil the essence of worldliness, that 
is, to uncover the nature of the meta-physical architecture that 
constrains and empowers man’s logos and his will. The tension 
between the two worlds can also lead man to begin to realize that 
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every world may partly lack ground; that they may give man a dis- 
torted view of the universe and of themselves. The world then be- 
comes matter for re-flection, for thinking, and potentially a source 
for the fulfillment of man’s destiny. The revelation of a new part 
of the divine law also contributes to accentuating this invitation 
to re-flect on the world’s foundation. The Law, the sacred space 
within the house, is indeed now cleaved between two houses, and 
two different worlds. Men, both custodians and pioneers alike, 
will now be required to travel in order to behold the fullness of the 
sacred structure that is meant to guide them toward the manifes- 
tation of their essential being. The distinction between the two 
categories of peoples will begin to fade, and different peoples will 
begin to be invited to the two sacred spaces, which will now form 
the center of the village. 


Then, more than six centuries after these events, man’s vehi- 
cle will be taken to a new stat-ion, which will further this outward 
movement, away from seclusion and toward a greater level of in- 
teraction between the peoples of the village. The narrative of the 
Pentecost episode is one of the most well-known passages of the 
Bible, telling of the descent of the Holy Spirit onto the disciples, 
and of the miracle that followed: the “speaking in tongues,” that is, 
the act of talking in languages that one has not previously learned 
or known before. This Pentecost is also a starting point, marking 
the beginning of the preaching of the Gospel and of the Law, to 
all the peoples of living on the earth. This not only implies the 
writing down of the third and last part of the narrative, the “New 
Testament,” written in Greek, but also the translation of the rest 
of the Law into all languages. 


This series of earthly events will have profound repercussions 
in the world of the meta-narrative, and be the source of a new ek- 
stasis. Firstly, the Pentecost miracle of the narrative can be seen 
an effortless, instantaneous journey of the disciples toward distant 
houses of the village of being, houses that are not learned nor 
appropriated, but rather only given to be seen for a brief period of 
time, before the disciples are taken back to their home, as if they 
traveled on the wings of a divine creature. This event will mark 
the beginning of the disciples’ mission, which will be to bring the 
Temple, the sacred space of the Law cleaved into three different 
houses, to all the houses of the village. The emergence of trans- 
lation will allow them to build bridges rather than mere lines 
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and tensions between houses. This will allow ex-changes between 
world, and the bringing of the Temple to the foreign, that is, the 
trans-lation of the Law. In turn, the dwellers of these distant 
houses will also be invited to come as pilgrims to the Temple, 
that is, to come and appropriate the three original languages of 
the Law: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. 


With the previous ek-stasis, man was able to put two houses 
and two worlds in tension. As this tension was unique and lim- 
ited to only two houses, the clearing operated by the tension was 
thus also self-concealing: with only one tension, the “lineness” of 
the line was concealed to man. He remained unable to see its na- 
ture, as a contrasting element was lacking. With the conjunction 
of the Pentecost episode, the triune nature of the Law, and the 
appearance of trans-lation, a plurality of tensions and bridges will 
emerge. This plurality of tensions will constitute a new stat-ion, 
a new environment for man, one which will give him a chance to 
unconceal the nature of these tensions and the nature of the dif- 
ference between worlds. This unconcealment of the nature of the 
difference between worlds, combined with the emergence of bridges 
between them, that is, the possibility of ex-changes, will also lead 
to another unconcealment. 


Indeed, the necessity for the disciples to bring the Temple to 
the foreign will imply a necessity for them to try to find what 
unites these worlds in order to find a common ground necessary 
to fashion a sacred image of the Temple inside the distant houses, 
and in order to find what separates them as well. This will induce 
a clash of worlds and a clash of laws: men will have to seek 
the truth of their world and the truth of the Law meant to guide 
them toward the manifestation of their essential being. What this 
process will unveil is the direction that the building of the village 
must take, that is, the fact that they should not build it for the 
sake of the Téyvn itself, but rather for the manifestation of divine 
being, by building up the tension between earth and world. 


Through this, the unceasing travels and the creation of a mul- 
titude of bridges between the houses of the village will transform 
its nature. It will soon cease to be a mere village, composed of 
isolated, disorderly arrayed houses, and it will instead become a 
city of being, one that can either be built like the tower of Babel, 
for man’s own sake, or become a stepping stone for the fulfillment 
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of his destiny. 


6.1 The narrative of the Pentecost episode 


The main source of information concerning the Pentecost event is 
the Acts of the Apostles, authored by St Luke. It thus recounts 
the beginning of the Pentecost episode: 


When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all 
together in one place. And suddenly a sound came from 
heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting. And there appeared 
to them tongues as of fire, distributed and resting on 
each one of them. And they were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit and began to speak in other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. (Act 2:1-4') 


Attempting to be idiomatic and simple by translating the Greek 
OLoOvLASOV [homothymadon] as “all together,” the translation here 
masks an important parallel. More than simple physical proxim- 
ity, it can designate a communion of will, the fact of being “of 
one accord.”? An Arabic version renders it beautifully: “of one 
mind/soul/self” (35!5 Ua: s),3 showing that they are indeed “in 
one place,” both spiritually and physically. This echoes with the 
aftermath of the building of the tower of Babel, when the sons 
of Noah were made unable to communicate with one another and 
scattered across the earth. Here, the Apostles and their compan- 
ions are like the Babelites before the confusion, that is, all in one 


1 “Kai év 1 ovpmAnpodabar Tv Tuépav Tic MEVTNKOOTIIC Nouv MivTEC OUOd éxi 
TO ATO. Kai EYEVETO APVO EK TOD OVPAvod Ty0s Sonep epopévyes mvoris Praia Kai 
EMA pacev GAOV TOV OIKOV OD Toav KaOr|pevor Kai HOnoav avdtoic diapepiCopevar 
YAHOO WoEi TPO Kai ExdO1oEv E—’ Eva EkAOTOV ADT@V, Kai ETANOONOAV TAVvTEC 
TVEvMATOG Gyiov Kai Tpéavto Aadsiv EtéEpaic yAMooaIs KAAMs TO AvEdpLA Edidov 
anopbéyyeo8a1 abtoic.” (Act 2:1-4). 

2 the Septuagint of Exo 19:18: “dmexpi0n 5é nic 6 Aadc OpobvNadSOV Kai 
einav névta dou cinev 6 Oe6c NoMoopEv Kai EkovodpE0a EvijveyKev 58 Movotic tods 
OyouS TOD AWOdD Tpdc Tov OEdv.” The prefix dno [homo] is transparent in English, 
but the meaning of the other part of the word is not. This second part is not to 
be confused with 6vp16c [thymés], meaning “rage:” it is rather derived from the 
word 8bp0¢ [thymos], which has a rather wide range of use, including “passion,” 
“will” or “emotions.” 

3 From the Van Dyke Arabic version (Bibleworks). 
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place, in a community of spirit. Contrary to the builders of Ba- 
bel, however, their common intention is here pure. The builders 
of Babel indeed denied God and desired to build a tower for the 
glory of their own name. The builders of Jerusalem, on the other 
hand, are here to build a Church, for the glory of God’s name. 
The creator’s prophecy concerning Babel can nevertheless also re- 
flect the aftermath of the Pentecost: “this is only the beginning 
of what they will do; and nothing that they propose to do will 
now be impossible for them” (Gen 11:64). The major difference is 
that while their purpose was evil at Babel, it is good at Pentecost. 
God will therefore help the builders of the Church, even though 
he impeded the work of the builders of the tower. 


The sound of a “mighty wind” that they heard as they were 
gathered would seem to be an indication of the coming of the 
spirit, as the words for “spirit” and “wind” are one and the same 
in both Hebrew and Aramaic.® Then, “there appeared to them 
tongues as of fire, distributed [or, cloven] and resting on each one 
of them.”® For the Venerable Bede, the Spirit appeared in the 
form of fiery tongues because the people filled with the Spirit are 
burning with zeal and want to speak, in order to teach with flaming 
words the Gospel of the Lord.” S* Augustine tells us not to be 
troubled by the cleaved nature of the tongues, which symbolized 
their diversity and does not imply any schisms.® These tongues 
are shaped with flames that rest on each disciple, but they also 
give them a “gift of tongues,” which here appears for the first time 
in the Scriptures: “they began to speak in other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Much has been written concerning 
this verse, which constitutes the heart of the Pentecost narrative. 
We will therefore now attempt to uncover the meaning of this 
expression: “speaking in tongues,” a question that is still hotly 
debated in religious circles. 


4 sog3 82 Tay) MibY? OPN NN OP? OOS MBP) INN OY TT TIT? TN 
mid sar ws 55 on” (Gen 11:6) 


> Hebrew: “riiah” (M119); Aramaic: “raha” (sai); The Greek “psyché” 
(woxyn) does not have the meaning of “wind,” but it can, on the other hand, 
mean “breath.” 

® Text in brackets added. 

” Martin, Francis, ed. Acts (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 
Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2006: 22. Print. 

© Thids-22. 
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In modern times, many have considered that the tongues spo- 
ken at Pentecost and during the missionary journeys of the Apos- 
tles would merely be a form of glossolalia: random sounds pro- 
nounced under the influence of the Spirit, perhaps symbolizing 
unknown languages that no one would be able to understand. Fol- 
lowers of this interpretation reenact Pentecost by such glossolalia 
on command, considering each one of them a “gift of tongues” 
of the Holy Spirit. It would seem that even in St Paul’s days, 
problems arose because of misinterpretations of this concept. He 
therefore instructed the faithful concerning this matter in his first 
letter to the Corinthians: 


One who speaks in a tongue speaks not to men but to 
God; for no one understands him, but he utters mys- 
teries in the Spirit . . . Now, brethren, if I come to 
you speaking in tongues, how shall I benefit you unless 
I bring you some revelation or knowledge or prophecy 
or teaching? If even lifeless instruments, such as the 
flute or the harp, do not give distinct notes, how will 
any one know what is played? . . . There are doubt- 
less many different languages in the world, and none is 
without meaning’; but if I do not know the meaning of 
the language, I shall be a foreigner to the speaker and 


the speaker a foreigner to me. . . Therefore, he who 
speaks in a tongue should pray for the power to inter- 
pret . . . In the Law it is written, ‘By men of strange 


tongues and by the lips of foreigners will I speak to this 
people, and even then they will not listen to me, says 
the Lord’ Thus, tongues are a sign not for believers 
but for unbelievers, while prophecy is not for unbeliev- 
ers but for believers . . . If any speak in a tongue, let 
there be only two or at most three, and each in turn; 
and let one interpret. But if there is no one to inter- 
pret, let each of them keep silence in church and speak 
to himself and to God. (1 Co 14:2-28,!° abridged) 


° The verse contains a play of words, only visible in the original Greek: 
“tooadta si Toxo. yévn Oavev siow év KOoLw Kai ObdéEv GQvVOV” (emphasis 
added). 

10 “6 yap AGAaV yAdoon OdK avOpdmoIc AGAEi CAAA Osd* oddeic yup dKovel, 
TVEDMATL OE AGAET pwOTHpiae . . . Nodv dé, ddEA oi, Ev EADM TPOc Duc yYAMooatc 
AAV, Ti DUGG MEAow Ekv LN} Div AGAow 7 Ev GnoKaADWeEl 7] EV Yv@oEt 7] Ev 
Tpognteia 7 [Ev] Sidayx1; Sus TA Gyoya Movi S1ddvta, Eite abAOG Eite KPA, EV 
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The gift of tongues would therefore not be mere glossolalia, but 
rather be a speech with a precise meaning, in a language unknown 
to the speaker. The gift nonetheless entails a capacity to under- 
stand the underlying message. St John Chrysostom tells us that 
the tongues are “real” languages: Persian, Indian, Latin etc.,!! but 
the clearest rebuttal of the “glossolalists” is the description given 
by S* Luke himself: 


Now there were dwelling in Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men from every nation under heaven. And at this 
sound the multitude came together, and they were be- 
wildered, because each one heard them speaking in his 
own language. And they were amazed and wondered, 
saying, “Are not all these who are speaking Galileans? 
And how is it that we hear, each of us in his own native 
language? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and res- 
idents of Mesopotamia, Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts 
of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes,!* Cretans and Arabians, we 
hear them telling in our own tongues the mighty works 
of God. (Act 2:5-1113) 


SOTOATV TOIs POOyyotc [17] 6, THs Yv@oONoEtat TO adAOULEVOV i TO KLOAPICOLEVOV; 

. TooadTA Ei THYOL YéEvN PHVA siow Ev KOOL Kai ODSEV &@avove sav ODV LN} 
Eid TH dSbvaptw Tis P@viis, Eoouat TH AGAOdVTL BapBapos Kai 6 AGA@V Ev Epoi 
BapBapoc. . . . Aw 6 ADAdV yAwoon ApooEvyéoOw iva Siepunvedn. . . EV 
TO VOWO yEypamto Sti Ev ETEPOYAMOOOIC Kai Ev yEiAEow ETEPOV AGATOM TO AAO 
TOUT Kai O05’ OUTMS EidaKkoboOVTAi LOD, AEYEL KUPLOG. MOTE Ai YAMOOUL sic ONLETOV 
ciow od TOIG MIOTEVOVOLW GAA TOIc AnioTOtG, 1] 6E TPOONTEIA Od TOIsG ATiDTOICG HAAG 
TOIs MoTEvOVvVOW . . . ElTE YAMOON TIC AGAEi, Kath S00 7 TO TAEioTOV TpEIC Kai GVO 
uspoc, Kai cic Sieppnvevétame giv Sé wt TH Steppvevtiic, o1ydtm év ExkAnoia, Eavtd 
dé AahEitwa Kai TO Oe@.” (1Co 14:2-28, abridged). 

11 Schaff, Philip. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: First Series, Volume 
XIT St. Chrysostom. New York: Cosimo, Inc., 2007: 168. Print. 

12 All the assembly was composed of Jews. It included proselytes, which 
are converts and therefore also Jews. 

13 “Hoav dé ic lepovoaAtp Katouodvtes Tovdaion, dvips ediaPeic nd MaVvTOC 
EOvovG TOV DIO TOV ODPAVOv. YEvopLevys 5E Tig Ovi TADTNS CVVTADEV TO TATBOG 
Kai ovvexd0n, bt1 i{KOvOV sic ExaoTOS TH idia SWAEKTO AGAODVTOV AdTaV. sEiotaVTO 
dé Kai EabpaCov Agyovtece Ody Sod GAaVTES ODTOI Eiot Oi AGAOdVTES FaAAaior; 
Kai nc Husic KobopEV EKaoTOS TH idia SiAEKTO Hudv ev 7 EyevvHOnusv; MdpOor 
kai Mijdou Kai “EAapitat Kai oi Katouodvtss tiv Meoonotapiav, lovdaiav te Kai 
Kaanadoxiav, Tévtov xai tiv Aciav, ®pvyiav te kai Tappvaiav, Atyoatov Kai 
TH EPH THs A1pdy¢ Tis Kata KupHvny, Kai ot EmdnpLodvtEs ‘Popaiot, Tovdaioi te 
Kai mpoonAvtot, Kprtites cai ApaBec, akovopev AGAODVTOV ADTHV Taic NLETEPAIS 
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Jews who were living abroad in various lands and came to Jerusalem 
to celebrate Passover witnessed this miraculous event during which 
they all heard the “mighty works of God” in they own language. 


The exact nature of the message delivered through the gift 
of tongues is unknown, but it can reasonably be assumed that it 
would have been a first proclamation of the Gospel to the Jews, or 
perhaps the announcement of the building of the Church, marking 
the beginning of the missionary journeys of the Apostles, who 
would then be scattered across the earth and bring the Good News 
to all peoples. The gift was not restricted to the Apostles. It was 
also given to all the congregation, one hundred and twenty persons, 
as St Augustine tells us.'4 The language spoken that day by each 
Apostle may have been one of the languages of their future mission 
field, a language that they would have to learn in the future, being 
then able to remember back the day of the Pentecost, and the 
message they delivered in this once “strange tongue,” although 
this is pure conjecture. Following this, St Peter, the stone upon 
which the Church would be built, proclaims his interpretation of 
these events: “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Act 2:38!°). Thus begins the 
proclamation of the Good News to the Jews. 


The Venerable Bede sees in these events the sign that “the 
church’s humility recovers the unity of languages that the pride of 
Babylon had shattered.”!® S* Cyril of Jerusalem also considers it 
a “recovery” from the confusion of tongues,!” but the parallel with 
this other event may nevertheless not be as simple as it seems. In 
Babel, God said: “Come, let us go down, and there confuse their 
language, that they may not understand one another’s speech” 
(Gen 11:7!8). In Jerusalem, the confusion is not undone. The 


yAdooats Ta LeyaAgia tod Veod.” (Act 2:5-11). 

14 Schaff, Philip. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers First Series, St. Augus- 
tine: Gospel of John, First Epistle of John, Soliloquies. New York: Cosimo, 
Inc., 2007: 363. Print. 

5 “Tlétpoc 5€ mpdc adTOvS* LETAVOYoaTE, [ONOiV,] Kai PanTIOOnTH EKAoTOS DLAV 
ETi TO OVOLATL INood Xptotod sic G@Eeow TOV GLAPTLaV DUdV Kai Ap wEeoVEe Tv 
dMpedv Tod ayiov avebuatoc.” (Act 2:38). 

16 Martin, Francis, ed. Acts (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 
Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2006: 23. Print. 

7 Tbid.: 24. 


18 comp 7 Mab wx wae NO ws onaw ov man ma mam” (Gen 11:7). 
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diversity of languages still exists, and the people gathered there 
are still not able to understand every other person. Here, it is the 
people that are confused rather than the languages themselves. 
They are confused because they understand what was spoken to 
them, whereas in Babel their tongue was confused so that they 
would not understand each other. It is not a reversal of Babel, nor 
a recovery from it, because to consider the confusion of tongue as 
a “disease” would be to ignore its hermeneutical purpose and its 
ek-static nature. 


The tongues of fire therefore do not reverse Babel, but rather 
announce the possibility of overcoming the division that resulted 
from it. This division came because the Babelites had an evil pur- 
pose. The piety of the men gathered around the Apostles nonethe- 
less do not constitute a reunification of the different peoples of the 
earth, as only one people, the Jews, is indeed present! As the 
Greek Orthodox liturgy of the time says, it is foremost a “call to 
unity,” so that “with one voice we glorify the All-holy Spirit.”!9 It 
is therefore only a call and not the realization of this unity. This 
unity will require the work of men, the building of the Church that 
shall reach the heavens, not for the glory of the builders’ name as 
in Babel, but rather for the glory of God’s name. 


S* Luke’s account mentions that the actors and spectators of 
the Pentecost were Jewish either by birth or by conversion. As 
when the Israelites received the Law in Sinai, Gentiles had no 
part in it. However, as Daniel would later share the invitation to 
worship the “one true God” with the nations of the Babylonian 
empire, those who received the gift of the spirit would soon share 
it with all the nations of Earth. Daniel came seven centuries after 
the giving of the Law, but the gift of the spirit to the Gentiles 
would be considerably quicker: only a few years. 


One day, a Roman centurion living in Jaffa, a devout, God- 
fearing man, generous toward those in need, received a vision com- 
manding him to send for S‘ Peter, so that the Apostle would come 
to his house in Caesarea. While the centurion’s men were ap- 
proaching the city, St Peter was about to eat when he fell into a 


19 “Ote kataBtc tas yAdoous ovvéyes, StepépiCev E0v 6 “Ywiotos, éte tod 


TUWPOS TAG YAMOoUS SlévEetlpEV, Ei EVOTHTA MAVTAG EKAAEGE, Kai CODLOMVAS S0EKCOpLEV 
tO Tavayiov Hvetpa.” From: “TQ XABBATQ META THN TENTHKOZTHN” 
EQ nvixa dEitovpyixa Keleva tno opPodoéno exxAnoiac. Web. 4 Apr. 2016. 
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trance (éyéveto én’ adtov Ekotasic [ékstasis],2° emphasis added), 
and also received a vision: 


[Peter] “saw the heaven opened, and something de- 
scending, like a great sheet, let down by four corners 
upon the earth. In it were all kinds of animals and 
reptiles and birds of the air. And there came a voice to 
him, “Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” But Peter said, “No, 
Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is common 
or unclean.” And the voice came to him again a sec- 
ond time, “What God has cleansed, you must not call 
common.” (Act 10:11-15?') 


Following this, St Peter received the men of Cornelius the centu- 
rion, and they all departed toward Jaffa. After meeting Cornelius, 
S* Peter tells him that according to the Law of Moses, Jews should 
not associate themselves or eat with Gentiles, but that he nonethe- 
less received a vision telling him that the distinction between pure 
and impure foods do not need to be observed anymore. The Old 
Covenant made in Sinai with the Hebrews has indeed been fulfilled 
by the cross, and S' Peter thus perceives that “God shows no par- 
tiality, but in every nation any one who fears him and does what 
is right is acceptable to him” (Act 10:34-35). While S* Peter was 
still preaching the Good News to the congregation gathered in the 
house of Cornelius, the Holy Spirit then fell on all who heard his 
words: 


And the believers from among the circumcised who 
came with Peter were amazed, because the gift of the 
Holy Spirit had been poured out even on the Gentiles. 
For they heard them speaking in tongues and extolling 
God. Then Peter declared, “Can any one forbid water 
for baptizing these people who have received the Holy 
Spirit just as we have?” And he commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.” (Act 10:45- 


20 The Syriac Peshitta interprets as: “fell into a stupor” (Wm ;mals Jas). 

21 “Kai Oewpet TOV Odpavov ave@ypLEevov Kai KaTABaivov oKEdds TL dG OBdvHV 
peyadnv técoapow apyoic Kabiépevov éni Thc yiic, év @ Dafipyev TOVvTa TH TeTPETOSA 
Kai EPTETH THs YiIc Kai TETEWs TOD ODPavod. Kai EYEVETO POV] TPOc adTOVe KvaoTHc, 
Tlétpe, Odoov Kai pays. 6 58 Métpoc eineve pndapdc, Kopre, Sti obSénoTE EPayov Tov 
Kowov kai aKG0aptov. Kai PMV TAALW EK SEVTEPOD TPO ADTOV? & 0 BEd ExaDdptoEvV, 
od pt] Koivov.” (Act 10:11-15). 
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The baptizing of Gentiles had considerable implications, and even 
S* Peter could have been hesitant to proceed. This is why, as the 
Venerable Bede tells us,?? the Spirit is poured upon the Gentile 
believers before the Apostle has finished talking, and before they 
were baptized! This inversion between the sacrament and what 
would normally be its effect is precisely the sign that baptism 
cannot possibly be refused to Gentiles, as Peter tells us. 


In Jerusalem, the Spirit came upon the Jewish Apostles and 
the believers. In Caesarea, it came upon Jews and Gentiles alike, 
marking the true beginning of the New Alliance between God and 
all the peoples of Earth, and the building of the “one holy catholic 
and apostolic Church”?4 founded upon S* Peter. The transition 
from a world separated between Jews and Gentiles to one united 
by the Word is smooth, but it nonetheless takes time to be recog- 
nized. Following the event of Caesarea, the matter of the obser- 
vance of the laws of Moses would later be debated at the Council 
of Jerusalem (Act 15), as some of the Apostles were outraged by 
the welcoming of Gentiles and the abandon of the Jewish dietary 
restrictions. This barrier between peoples is progressively abol- 
ished, but it nonetheless is never more clearly seen than during the 
baptizing of Cornelius and his companions. S* John Chrysostom 
considered that the coming of the Word marked this transition: 
“Gentiles? What Gentiles now? They were no longer Gentiles, the 
Truth having come.””° S* Peter and the Apostles would nonethe- 
less still continue to use the word for some time, struggling to 
interpret the implications of this universalization of the Alliance 
and reluctant to leave behind the laws of Moses, the symbol of 
their religious orthodoxy when they preached to their own people. 


22 «kai éEgoTMoav Ot EK MEpLTOUT|G MOTO! Soo OvvAABav TH Métpo@, Sti Kai éni 


Ta EOvy 1 Sw@pEd tod Hyiov AvEdLATOSG EKKEYVTAL® TKOVOV YAP ADTOV AGAODVTOV 
YAMOOUIs Kai LEyOALVOVTOV Tov DEdv. TOTE arEKpiOn Tétpoce pjtt 10 Bowp Sbvatar 
K@AdOAI Tic TOD LN PantioOiva1 TOUTOUG, OiTIVEs TO TvEdLA TO KytoV EAABOV ws Kai 
Nusic; mpoostatev 5é adbtovds év TH OvdpaTL Inood Xptotod PantioOfjvar.” (Act 
10:45-1). 

23 Martin, Francis, ed. Acts (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 
Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2006: 139. Print. 

24 From the Nicene Creed: “piav, dyiav, Kaboducy Kai dmootoAuKiv 
exkAnoiav.” 

25 Martin, Francis, ed. Acts (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 
Downers Grove, Ill: IVP Academic, 2006: 140. Print. 
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During the outpouring of the Spirit, the believers once again 
spoke in tongues and prophesized. Details concerning this event 
are even scarcer here than in the account of Pentecost, but the nar- 
rative nonetheless tells us that this sign would continue to appear 
during the Apostles’ missionary journeys. This sign would then 
slowly fade away, being rendered superfluous as the Church de- 
veloped, as S* Severus of Antioch tells us: “With the faith spread 
far and wide, there is no need of signs, for what comes from God 
is not for show but for the salvation, healing and benefit of those 
who receive.”?° Salvation does not come from words but from the 
Word, who grants “forgiveness of sins through his name” with bap- 
tism, and whose name means “salvation” (YW? [ye8iia‘]), both in 
the Hebrew language and in man’s life. 


6.2 The meta-narrative of language in the 
Pentecost episode 


As shown by the exegesis of the narrative that was developed in the 
previous pages, the Pentecost is mainly presented by the narrative 
as the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, which descends onto a 
group of faithful and gives them the gift of tongues. This is what 
most readers of the narrative keep in mind concerning this event, 
and perhaps rightfully so. It will nonetheless be argued here that 
the same event also represents a shift of linguistic paradigm, that 
is, a change of stat-ion of language, and that it thus forms a key 
part of the (hi)story of language in the narrative, affecting the 
very core of man’s being. In the meta-narrative of language that 
will be unveiled here, the Pentecost will mark the beginning of a 
process of universalization of the revealed law, and a generalization 
of contacts and tensions between the houses composing the village 
of being. More than a punctual miracle, as great as it may be, this 
event represents a critical moment in the (hi)story of language, one 
where the separation of mankind into different peoples at Babel 
takes its full meaning, and one that forms the last “linguistic” 
stepping-stone given to mankind before the end of days. It will 
constitute the ultimate transformation of the dwelling allowing 
man’s being, a dwelling that is meant to guide him before the 
time of judgment that will soon come to mankind as a whole. 


26 Tbid.: 140. 
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As the Bible also intends to address the reader and reflect 
his world, this ek-stasis also occupies a particular place within the 
meta-narrative. The reader is indeed meant to be directly con- 
cerned by this ek-stasis, perhaps more than by the others, because 
it is directly addressed to the men of his time. The present-day 
reader is indeed located in the time between the Pentecost narra- 
tive and the last event that will be the subject of the next chapter. 
The stat-ion of language that will be presented here is therefore 
the one in which the reader is plunged, according to the narrative’s 
own vision. Furthermore, it is within the context of the Pentecost 
ek-stasis that the narrative itself will take its final form: the four 
Gospels, the Epistles and the Book of Revelation, all forming the 
“New Testament,” will all be written down following the mission- 
ary impulse initiated by the descent of the spirit on the Apostles. 
The prophetic nature of the narrative, however, implies that fu- 
ture times, the final days in particular, are still recounted by the 
narrative, but the ink of the Scriptures nonetheless dries after Pen- 
tecost. 


The story is then complete, even though it only constitutes a 
brief outline of the history of the men of the narrative’s universe. 
According to the meta-narrative, language, as it is now, is thus 
the result of the transformation operated through the Pentecost 
and its aftermath, which will transform the village of being into a 
city, forming a coherent whole. The unveiling of the significance 
of this event will now start with an assessment of language in the 
time immediately preceding it, so as to allow us to clearly see the 
context in which the Pentecost will occur. 


6.2.1 Language before Pentecost 


From the end of the Babylonian captivity until the time of the 
Apostles, the language of the men dwelling in the Holy Land has 
continued its slow mutation. The returning exilees, who repre- 
sented the cultural and political elite of the Hebrews, have brought 
back the language of their captors to their homeland, a language 
that largely replaced the Adamic language as the mother tongue 
of the people, as exemplified by the fact that the Gospels con- 
tain several Aramaic quotes uttered by the Christ himself.2” This 


27 Mar 5:41, for example. 
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means that the Hebrews of the centuries following the captivity 
have progressively left the Adamic house, their ancestral home 
and their custody, in order to make the house of Aram their new 
home. This nonetheless does not imply that the house of Adam 
will be deserted. It will indeed continue to be a home for some 
of the custodians, a second home that will have to be learned and 
appropriated in order to become theirs. It will nevertheless also 
become a second dwelling for a portion of other peoples, and in 
particular, for those who dwell in the house of Aram within which 
a part of the divine law has been given to mankind as a whole in 
Babylon. 


The house of Adam will therefore not only perdure: it will also 
become a temple for all nations. It will become a special dwelling 
that will not be given as a home from birth to any particular 
people, and rather be one that will gather all those who among 
all peoples responded to the call inviting them to re-flection, to 
tread on the path of thinking that will lead them to their essential 
being. This dwelling will be explored and inhabited only by those 
willing and able to appropriate the gift of the custodians, as their 
inheritance, fruit of an uninterrupted tradition flowing from the 
days of the first man. 


From a simple living house of being among others in the vil- 
lage, the first house is now enshrined as an immutable testimony 
and it becomes a compass toward which all men can be united in 
re-flection toward their origin and their destiny. This new nature 
of the Adamic house is nonetheless not due to an inherent superi- 
ority over the other houses. Its nature as Temple does not make 
its building-blocks, its architecture, or even its builders more “sa- 
cred” than others. It is consecrated in the sense of a dedication or 
an offering to a cause, firstly because it is not living anymore, but 
rather a “dead” language, which can only be artificially revived by 
persons to whom it is only a secondary abode, and whose world 
is the divine law itself. In technical terms, the Hebrews know a 
“diglossia:”?° they dwell in the house of Aram in their daily lives, 
but also have a second abode, one kept for a special purpose, the 
house of Adam, which will be the language of their faith, the Tem- 


28 Diglossias are a rather common phenomenon in the modern world: for 
example, most Arab countries speak vernacular dialects in their daily lives, 
but use a language based on Classical Arabic for more formal occasions, such 
as the writing of books or speeches. 
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ple of being dedicated to the Deity. Secondly, this Temple is also 
consecrated to the memory of the origin of mankind as a whole, as 
it was the dwelling of the first men. It is consecrated, not because 
the first men were more skillful builders or more virtuous men, but 
only because it represents the source of the being of their descen- 
dants, who populate the earth. 


The Adamic house is therefore not “sacred.” It is not inher- 
ently superior, and it does not necessarily more accurately rep- 
resent the Ovots than any other house. It is only consecrated, a 
space dedicated to re-flection and containing a part of the Law 
guiding men on the path of thinking. The Law within this house 
almost fills its entirety, as all that is left of the original Adamic 
language survived exclusively through it, excepting for its “use” as 
a second language, which is seldom mentioned in the rest of the 
narrative itself.2° At this point, however, the Adamic temple is 
not the only consecrated space. The house of Aram indeed also 
shelters a portion of the divine revelation. Contrary to the Tem- 
ple, this second consecrated space only constitutes a small part of 
the house of Aram, which remains very much alive through the 
work of its millions of dwellers. It represents a rigid altar within 
it, one that should not be touched or transformed by the dwellers, 
but rather only be beheld and honored. These two houses thus 
have a special place within the village, each representing a beacon 
on the path of thinking, places that must be visited and known in 
order to find the destin-ation of one’s being. 


The inner nature of the two houses is nonetheless not the sole 
particularity differentiating them from the other dwellings within 
the village: they both are also the only houses mentioned in the 
narrative that are put in tension with one another. This link led 
the custodians to progressively abandon their custody, inducing 
a partial crumbling of the house of Adam, which then became 
reduced to the parts of the edifice that were supported by leather 
scrolls rather than by the spirit of living men. Reduced to the 
Law, and only visited rather than inhabited, man’s first dwelling is 
nonetheless preserved, and it remains in constant tension with the 
other house that shelters both the descendants of the custodians 


29 One of the rare references to the use of the Hebrew tongue in the New 
Testament narrative is Paul’s discourse to the Jews of Jerusalem in Act 22. 
The trilingual inscription placed on the cross would be another (See Luk 23:38, 
Joh 19:19—20). 
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and the group formed by the sons of Aram and the other peoples 
forming the Babylonian and Persian empires. 


Between the aftermath of the Babylon event and the time 
preceding the Pentecost, the two houses thus have known a worldly 
transfer of population, which nonetheless differs from the earthly 
transfer that occurred during this period. Indeed, while the earthly 
exile of the custodians to Babylon was brought to an end with 
Cyrus’ invasion of Babylon, leading to a return of a large part 
of the exilees, the worldly exile, on the other hand, does not end 
with their liberation. On the contrary, the captives themselves 
bring back with them the language of their captors, a language 
that will ultimately prevail and displace their own language as 
the mother tongue of the dwellers of their earthly homeland. The 
line uniting the two abodes nevertheless remains, and the altar of 
the house of Aram constitutes an invitation to visit the Adamic 
Temple. The Aramaic Law, given to all peoples, indeed urges them 
to contemplate and to appropriate the fullness of the revelation, 
whose core is in the house of the first men, and it urges them to 
walk further on the path of thinking. 


At this point, the village of being is a mere aggregate of in- 
dependent and isolated dwellings. In its center, however, the seed 
of something more as been planted: the Temple and the house 
of Aram are both in comm-unication. They are united by a line, 
which makes them form something that is more than their sum. 
This seed will need to be bathed in the fire of the Pentecost in 
order to grow and ultimately give fruits, but for now, the unique 
line between the houses only allowed the transfer of dwellers, and 
the inhabitants on both sides have yet to realize the potential of 
this instrument. One should nonetheless keep in mind that the 
tension between houses entirely depends on an individual decision 
to learn and appropriate the foreign. Those who leaped when the 
choice of throwing a line between houses was presented to them 
remain secluded within a single house, and they will thus only be 
passive witnesses of the transformation of the village that will oc- 
cur in the aftermath of the Pentecost. The line and its tension 
are nonetheless themselves the source of a new lethe, whose spell 
will only be broken by the fiery tongues which will descend on the 
Apostles. 
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6.2.2 Lethe: the invisible line 


Avtigovv ovL@épov. 
Opposition brings together. 


Heraclitus?” 


In these seemingly simple words of Heraclitus, an echo of the 
nature of the lethe affecting the men of the Pentecostal time can 
be heard. By putting two houses in tension, man sees that they 
are different and what opposes them. The line also brings the 
two together, through the intermediacy of man, who can travel 
between them and make them his homes. The previous lethe 
was dispelled because of this capacity to travel and to witness 
with his own eyes a plurality of houses of being. The same frag- 
ment of the Ephesian philosopher continues with these words: &k 
TOV SLAMEPOVTOV KAAAIOTHV ApLOViayv, “the fairest harmony springs 
from difference.”*! A lethe can only perdure when contrast, that is, 
when difference, is absent. The emergence of a second house broke 
the previous lethe with the appearance of a line thrown between 
the dwellings, allowing the difference between homes to be revealed 
to man. This unconcealment, however, is also self-concealing, as 
Heidegger would say. It is like a clearing in the wood that opens 
up a clear space but whose brightness further conceals the forest 
that lies beyond it. 


Here, the line allows man to travel between houses and to 
gather them, but the nature of the line itself remains concealed. If 
man refuses to put the two houses in tension, he then cannot see 
the homeliness of his home and the worldliness of his world, but 
if he throws and maintains a line in tension between them, both 
their homeliness and worldliness will be unconcealed. In this case, 
there will only be a sole and unique line in his world, one that 
will constantly remain, unless he chooses to go back to a secluded 
life, prisoner of a single house and a single world. With only two 
dwellings, there is only one possible link between the two: Thus, 
only one difference between houses is visible at this point: the one 


30 TBA. Original Greek: Aristotle. Aristotle, XIX, Nicomachean. Ethics. 
Trans. H. Rackham. 2nd edition. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1934: 454. Print. 

3! Original Greek: Ibid.: 454; English translation: Ibid.: 455. 
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Fig. 16 The single line. 


separating the house of Adam from the house of Aram. Being 
permanent and uncontrasted, the “lineness” of the line therefore 
cannot be seen. The difference between the two houses and their 
two worlds is revealed, but the essence of this kind of difference is 
itself concealed. 


What is the consequence of this lethe of the line? The line 
fulfills a purpose, even when it conceals itself, revealing homeli- 
ness and worldliness to man, and thereby profoundly changing his 
view of the world(s) that he dwells in. He can perceive that the 
difference between worlds raises the question of their ground, that 
is, the question of the determination of their truthfulness. What 
the self-concealing nature of the line prevents is the man’s realiza- 
tion of the power that he can potentially exert on the houses he 
travels to, and on the worlds they shelter. He can see the problem, 
but cannot see that he potentially also has the power to solve it. 
Perhaps more importantly, the lethe hides the fact that the line 
is not only thrown by man. The line itself is indeed part of him. 
Man himself is the line, what links the two houses and keeps them 
in tension. 


From the days of the first man until the post-exilic times, man 
has always been a builder of the houses he dwelt. Traveling be- 
tween houses has not impaired this ability. On the contrary, man 
knows how to contribute to the edification of the houses that he 
appropriates. What is clouded and that he has yet to realize is 
that his ability extends further: he could not only build individ- 
ual houses, but also build between them, and thereby shape the 
architecture of the village as a whole. He could be more than a 
line-thrower. He could be a bridge-builder and the main archi- 
tect of something greater than the present village. In order to 
come to realize this, man would nonetheless first need to perceive 
the fullness of the nature of the link that he can establish between 
dwellings. This would require that man see a contrast between dif- 
ferent lines, a contrast between differences. This lethe began with 
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the apparition of the line itself, during the Babylonian episode, 
but the opportunity to dispel it will only appear centuries later, 
at a time when the Adamic house has already become a temple of 
being, dedicated to re-flection and to the Law. 


6.2.3. Emergence: from line to bridges 


The Pentecost marks the dawn of a new era, through the emer- 
gence of a new stat-ion of language that will broaden the horizon of 
man’s world. This new stat-ion does not emerge as swiftly as the 
tongues of fire descend on the disciples. It is initiated by the mira- 
cle of the speaking in tongues, but it only represents the beginning 
of the emergence of the new stat-ion, which will be gradual, occur- 
ring slowly during the long period of time following the bestowal 
of the gift of the spirit. 


6.2.3.1 The miracles: the wings of the Spirit 


Im Finstern wohnen 

Die Adler und furchtlos gehn 
Die Séhne der Alpen tiber 
den Abgrund weg 

Auf leichtgebaueten Briicken. 
Drum, da gehduft sind rings 
Die Gipfel der Zeit, und die 
Liebsten 

Nah wohnen, ermattend auf 
Getrenntesten Bergen, 


Eagles dwell 

In darkness, and without fear 
The sons of the Alps span the 
abyss 

On lightly built bridges. 
Since the peaks of Time lie 
Heaped around us 

and those we love 

Live near, languishing 


; ; On separate mountains, 
So gib unschuldig Wasser, : : 
Give us innocent waters 


eects pha gin: tite; O give us wings so that, 
PUES eT a nnA faithful-minded, 


Hanniber gig ehn und We might cross over and back. 
wiederzukehrn. 


— HOlderlin, Patmos*? 


32 Original German from: Holderlin, Friedrich. Hymns and Fragments. 
Princeton University Press, 2016: 88. Print; English translation from: Ibid.: 
89. 
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All starts in the “upper room” in the Holy City, when the 
disciples were gathered and an extra-ordinary event occurred: the 
descent of the Spirit and of tongues of fire, which caused them to 
“speak in tongues.” What does it mean in the meta-narrative of 
language, and the world of men? When men speak a particular 
language in the narrative, it means that they dwell in a particular 
house of being in the meta-narrative. In this case, “the spirit 
gave them utterance” (Act 2:4) and they spoke in tongues that 
were not “theirs,” which means that the Spirit trans-ported them, 
from the house of being that is their home, to another, which is 
not. It was seen in the previous chapter that in order to visit 
another house of being, one must first travel to it, that is, learn 
the language associated with it, and appropriate it. Here, however, 
no traveling or learning occurs. The Spirit instantaneously and 
effortlessly trans-ports, one might even say tele-ports, the disciples 
in order for them to temporarily visit a new dwelling. 


Here, the Deity replies to the longing described in Hélderlin’s 
poem: riding on the wings of the Spirit, man can reach the isolated 
dwellings of other peoples, without building any bridge between 
them. Without the travel and the appropriation of the new house, 
however, men are blind and mute within it. The mere visitor does 
not see the readiness-to-hand of the house, and cannot “use” it 
to speak. This is why the fiery tongues and the spirit descend on 
them. The fire from heaven will shine within the strange building 
and give them light so that they can behold the interior of the 
house. The Holy Wind*? will then be their voice, carrying their 
speech. 


Among the bewildered multitude gathered around the disci- 
ples, many Jews from all regions of the earth heard them speaking 
in their own mother tongues. The disciples’ visit in an unknown 
dwelling was thus witnessed by strangers living in Jerusalem: dif- 
ferent disciples were flown to other houses of the village, houses 
that were not linked in any way to their home. The miracle of Pen- 
tecost therefore represents an event in which men have been carried 
on the wings of the Spirit in order to visit the various houses of the 
village, houses which were isolated, cut off from one another, and 
in particular from the home of the disciples, the house of Aram 


33 The word “Holy Spirit” (wIpH 1117, [raiah haqqdde3]) in Hebrew can also 
be read as “Holy Wind.” 
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harboring the altar of the Law, and from the Adamic Temple that 
shelters its core. This miracle nonetheless does not imply that 
lines are thrown between all these houses. It is only a sign, a vi- 
sion given to the Apostles. It firstly is a vision of the village, but 
more than this, it perhaps also represents a vision of the task that 
lies ahead. 


If the significance of the Pentecost was limited to a flight to 
distant houses, it would not occupy such an important place in 
both the earthly narrative and the worldly meta-narrative. To 
fly to and fro without the need to travel or to build is indeed a 
miracle, but it foremost marks the beginning of something larger, 
whose connection to the Pentecost is clear, albeit only indirectly 
hinted at in the narrative. The duality of this event can help us 
unveil the meaning of this episode: there is indeed not just one but 
two occurrences of a miraculous event where the Spirit descended 
and men collectively “spoke in tongues,” as seen in the previous 
exegesis of the text. The first exclusively concerned Jews, while 
the second was experienced by all peoples, Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether. The origin of this separation may be found in the previous 
separation that occurred at Babel, that is, not the confusion of 
tongues, nor the scattering of the peoples, but rather the partition 
between custodians and pioneers. 


After the confusions, each group was indeed given a mission. 
The custodians would preserve the house of Adam, while the pio- 
neers would explore the earth and build new worlds. Following the 
appearance of literacy at Sinai and the progressive migration of the 
custodians to the house of Aram, the missions of both groups have 
been completed. The heritage of Adam has been preserved and it 
is now secured as a Temple, whereas the pioneers have filled the 
earth and have built the village of being that surrounds it. Exiled 
from the Temple, of which they now are only visitors rather than 
owners, the custodians were destined to form seeds scattered across 
the earth, among all the peoples who are now called to travel to 
the altar of the house of Aram, and who are invited to come as pil- 
grim to the Temple of Adam, that is, to reflect on and appropriate 
the Law. 


At the time of the Pentecost, a part of the descendants of 
the custodians nonetheless refused to accept the fact that their 
mission had been fulfilled, and they went as far as spilling the 
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blood of the one sent to proclaim the new task given to mankind. 
It is in the aftermath of this tragedy that the first miracle occurs: 
some among the custodians, those who welcomed the Anointed 
one sent to them, are flown on the wings of the Spirit toward 
the houses that form the village, to the “peaks of time” that “lie 
heaped around,” fruit of the labor of generations of pioneers, who 
diligently fulfilled their assignment. Their visit will nonetheless 
only give them a brief glimpse of these worlds, as they are swiftly 
brought back to their home. 


The meaning and purpose of this sight are not explicitly stated 
in the narrative. The context of this event can nonetheless shed 
some light on the matter. As this exploration on the wings of the 
Spirit is limited to the custodians, who are also the main followers 
of the Anointed One, it would seem natural to see in this sight of 
the village a reminder of the fact that they are called to be scat- 
tered and to travel to each house built by the pioneers. Since the 
time of the Babylonian episode, the custodians began their exile 
to one of these houses, the house of Aram, and the dwellers of this 
house were coincidently called to honor the Deity in front of the 
altar in its midst, and in the Temple of Adam. Some were scat- 
tered across the village, as the narrative tells us that custodians 
speaking many different tongues were gathered in Jerusalem when 
the miracle occurred. The flight to the foreign now shows them a 
new task: to bring the worship of the one true Deity to the village, 
in its entirety. This event signals the true end of the task that was 
given to the custodians, as it gives them a new mission, which is 
not only to travel on the earth but also to bring a sight of the 
divine Law to the distant houses, showing their inhabitants a path 
to follow. 


The second miracle of the Pentecost then only confirms the 
new mission of the former custodians, and it is also meant to join 
them with the former pioneers. Both groups will now become one 
and strive toward the same destin-ation. This event is thus very 
similar to the first, with one major difference: a mixed group of 
Jews and Gentiles, custodians and pioneers, is now taken on the 
wings of the Spirit and brought to visit the distant parts of the 
village. This means that they are all given the task of uniting 
the village of being, which is at this point no more than a set of 
isolated dwellings, inhabited by peoples “languishing on separate 
mountains.” More than this, it also gives a new special mission to 
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the former pioneers: they are called to join the former custodians 
and the dwellers of the house of Aram in their appropriation of the 
altar and their pilgrimage to the Temple. Once these final missions 
are completed, the two groups will then become indistinguishable, 
forming a single humanity. Each people will conserve its specifici- 
ties, but they will form a harmonious whole, which will be more 
than the sum of its parts, according to the words of Heraclitus: 
“8K TOV OLAMEPOVTMV KAAAioTHYV aApLOViav,” “The fairest harmony 
springs from difference.”°4 This difference arose in the aftermath 
of the construction of Babel, and it remains largely intact after 
Pentecost, showing that this event is not a “reversal” of the con- 
fusion of tongues, as it has often been called. This difference is 
indeed a precious gift that must be nurtured and protected, as it 
makes mankind’s view of the Mvotc clearer. It is what allows the 
“fairest harmony” to resonate in man’s world(s), and it thereby is 
also what offers him guidance for the unveiling and appropriation 
of his essential being. 


The two miracles thus serve a single purpose, which is to pro- 
claim the completion of the former mission of both the custodians 
and the pioneers, and to gather all the peoples so that they can 
strive to fulfill their new task. This task nonetheless comes al- 
most as a riddle to the peoples. Men are given sight of the remote 
houses, with the implicit message ordering them to travel back 
by their own means to these distant dwellings, bringing the di- 
vine law and the path of thinking to their dwellers. It also incites 
these strange peoples to come contemplate the altar in the house 
of Aram and pay homage to the Deity in the Temple of Adam. 
The miraculous journey on the wings of the Spirit nonetheless did 
not show them the path to follow in order to accomplish this. 
They will thus have to clear a path themselves, but first, before 
even thinking about how to travel back to the distant houses, they 
must prepare what is to be brought to the foreign houses, and ap- 
propriate it themselves. The Living Word that was seen and heard 
by those receiving the Spirit at Pentecost has left no writing. The 
task of building the final parts of the Law is therefore entrusted 
to them. Only once the new Law is established can it be carried 
away to the remote worlds. 


34° Original Greek from: Aristotle. Aristotle, XIX, Nicomachean Ethics. 
Trans. H. Rackham. 2nd edition. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1934: 454. Print; English translation: Ibid.: 455. 
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6.2.3.2 The third house, the third law 


The part of the narrative that is usually called the “New Testa- 
ment” or the “New Covenant” only begins to appear after the Pen- 
tecost. The narrative itself is almost silent concerning its genesis. 
The opening lines of several books clearly declare their author- 
ship,*° but no information is given concerning the writing process 
at their origin. Contrary to the Law of Moses, which forms a com- 
pendium presenting itself as the fruit of a direct revelation from 
the Deity, the New Testament narrative appears as the work of 
men, an inspired work, but one that is nonetheless less assertive, 
appearing more soft-spoken. The four Gospels indeed give four 
different points of view on the same events, with some elements 
that could appear to contradict each other. Far from being a de- 
ficiency, this could be seen as a recognition of the fact that the 
work of man’s hands will always betray the limits of mankind, and 
that the written word is the product of a particular world and 
worldview. 


Therefore, in addition to the Temple of Adam and the altar 
within the house of Aram, the disciples now have to build some- 
thing new. They have to create something that will reflect the 
Gospel of the Living Word, and will form the last part of the Law 
guiding men on the path. The narrative does not mention any of 
the reasons explaining why the builders of the new structure chose 
a different house for this work, but it was nonetheless received*© 
and carved within the house of Yawan,?’ commonly called Greek. 
This choice of the house of Yawan is not an obvious one, as the 
main language of the Holy Land would seem to have been Ara- 
maic during the Pentecostal times.** At the time, the sons of 


35 1 Cor 1:1, Psa 4:1, Amo 1:1 etc. 

36 There has been some controversy concerning the original language of 
several books of the New Testament. This question is often related to the 
tensions between the Greek-Roman and the Semitic factions of Christianity, 
the latter often arguing for a “primacy” of Aramaic/Hebrew sources. It can 
be pointed out that even if the original text was indeed written in Greek, the 
Gospels themselves seem to indicate that Jesus preached in Aramaic, and that 
the written text would thus necessarily be a translation. 

37 According to the “Table of Nations” (See Gen 10), Yawan is one of the 
sons of Noah, who is traditionally considered as the forefather of the Greek 
people. The Hebrew name for the Greek is Yawan (1°). 

38 The question of the language spoken by the population of the Holy 
Land at the time of the Gospel is still debated by scholars, but the Gospels 
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Yawan nonetheless had already left an imprint among the Jews, 
as recounted in the books of the Maccabees. The Greek Seleucid 
empire ruled over them for centuries, before they were replaced by 
the Romans. Thus, even though it is not stated directly in the 
narrative, it would seem obvious that many educated Jews would 
have been fluent in Greek. Furthermore, being the lingua franca 
of the region at the time, it would seem to be an ideal language if 
one is to bring the Law to the peoples dispersed across the earth. 


The building of this new structure will take decades, and it 
will be the work of different disciples, who will each carve one 
of its parts, before it is finally assembled into a coherent whole. 
For some, if not most of these builders, the house of Yawan will 
only be a second home, one toward which they traveled and which 
they then appropriated. Some scholars take pleasure in pointing 
out what they deemed as a poor mastery of house by the visiting 
artists.°? In doing so, they only demonstrate a failure to see that 
the roughness of the blocks composing this altar may itself be a 
sign of humility: firstly of the Apostles, who accepted this difficult 
task, and secondly of the Deity itself, which condescends to be 
clothed with our names, that is, condescends to dwell in a humble 
house of being made by the hands of men, as described by the 
Syrian poet: 


He put on the names of them 
for our weakness’s sake. Let 
us know, that unless He had 
put on the names that 
belong to such things, it were 
not possible for Him to speak 
with us that were men. By 
what was ours He 
approached to us. 


A\= anny. can ral 
adhaliusso 

eoRsnalL ram ral wl ales NS 5) 
Mer sph Xd hase Eels 


ei. Si mlsad aharics nas. 


40 


themselves contain numerous Aramaic quotes, often spoken by Jesus himself. 
See Mar 5:41, for example. 

3° Tuttle, Hudson. Evolution of the God and Christ Ideas. North Clarendon, 
VT: Tuttle Pub. Co., 1906: 46. Print. 

40 Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 205. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
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The house is humble, and its builders may not be the most 
skilled in their art, but it is in it and through these artists that the 
Deity deemed proper to reveal itself to future generations. When 
the new altar will have taken its final shape, it will be joined with 
the Temple of Adam and the altar of Aram, as a consecrated work 
of art, that is, as a divine law whose purpose is to guide man’s 
walk on the path. The three consecrated works of language will 
then delimit a special place in the village of being. They will 
form a Sanctuary, a manifestation of the Holy which is, for now, 
restricted to only three houses of being. 


The appearance of the third part of the divine law thus im- 
plies that in order to be able to contemplate its entirety, and to 
see the path it clears for man, one needs to be at-home in three 
different houses of being. The Sanctuary has a threefold nature. 
It is cleaved between three worlds, each sprouting from a different 
river, the fruit of a different tradition. The previous ek-stasis, the 
travel to the foreign, showed the emergence of a plurality of lan- 
guages within man’s world: he finally ventured outside his home; 
he traveled and appropriated another house of being. This event 
also opened the possibility of establishing tensions between houses, 
throwing lines that allow them to resonate with one another, mak- 
ing their difference shine and unconcealing the specificities of each 
world, and worldliness itself as well. This unveiling, however, could 
only occur once man had made two different houses his homes, as 
the creation of a tension requires the existence of at least two 
different points to which the line can be attached. It was also 
shown that such an unconcealment is nevertheless self-concealing: 
the tension of the line is what allows worldliness to be seen, but 
the tension itself remains concealed. Vision requires contrast, but 
with only one possible line, such contrast is absent, and the line’s 
invisibility perdures. One could imagine that one sort of contrast 
could already be possible, one between the presence of the line 
and its absence, that is, between seclusion within one house and 
a tension between two of them. This would nonetheless not really 
be possible, as one cannot simply forget his second home as one 
activates a switch, and one thus cannot make the line disappear on 
command. Once the line is thrown, it would take a considerable 
time to waste away, and it cannot simply be cut. The line is thus 


Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 
105-106. Print. 
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Yawan 


Adam Aram Adam Aram 


Fig. 17 From two to three houses in tension. 


ineluctably hidden as long as no real contrast can be seen, but this 
is precisely what the Pentecost ek-stasis will bring. 


The threefold nature of the Law, combined with the call to 
bring it to all the distant houses of the village, implies that some 
of those who are sent away will have to make the whole Sanctuary 
their home before their journey. They have to dwell in the three 
houses in which the Law is sheltered, something that represents 
a transformation of their world, and will induce an alteration of 
the architecture of the village. From an existence split between 
two houses and two worlds in tension, the men ready to embrace 
this new stat-ion are thrown into three houses, which become the 
nexuses of three tensions: This figure shows the distribution of 
the world of those who undertake to appropriate the fullness of 
the Sanctuary, and the lines keeping the houses in tension. At 
first glance, the transition may appear to be only a minor evo- 
lution, barely worthy of mention, or at least far less important 
than the emergence of a plurality of languages resulting from the 
appearance of a second home in man’s world. Despite the appear- 
ances, this event nonetheless marks the advent of a new stat-ion 
of language. The mere addition of one house indeed induces the 
emergence of a plurality of lines and tensions, in some ways com- 
parable to the emergence of the line resulting from the adjunction 
of a second house to man’s world. With two houses, only one 
line is possible, whereas three houses allow the throwing of three 
different lines. 


During the Pentecost episode, the appropriation of a triad 
of houses of being occurs with a specific goal and with particu- 
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Fig. 18 From three to four houses in tension. 


lar boundaries: its object is the divine law, which is cleaved in 
three different dwelling places. It forms an ideal example of the 
new linguistic paradigm, but it should nonetheless be noted that 
this paradigm is not restricted to the situation described by the 
Pentecost episode, nor does it only affect the disciples willing to 
undertake the mission, which is to bring this Law to the remote 
houses of the village. Indeed, the emergence of a plurality of lines 
and tensions is not directly tied to the fact that it occurs following 
the appropriation of the three particular houses forming the Sanc- 
tuary. By making any three houses of being his homes, man can 
become the source of such an emergence, which can thus naturally 
occur in different parts of the village, and across different periods 
of time. In the meta-narrative of Pentecost, this new stat-ion is 
for now reserved for a few men. It will then become potentially 
accessible to mankind as a whole in the future, provided that they 
are open and willing to learn the foreign, to make it their home, 
and do so more than once. 


The threefold nature of the Sanctuary thus represents a key 
that opens up a new stat-ion to those who have walked the path 
between the three houses composing it and thrown lines to unite 
them while acknowledging their specificities. Here can the beauty 
of the Sanctuary’s architecture also be witnessed, as three is the 
minimal number through which the plurality of tensions can be re- 
vealed, but it also is the maximum number through which one can 
walk a continuous circular path covering all the tensions, without 
overlap, as shown in the following figure: 


This is not a mere topological curiosity. It means that the 
Sanctuary possesses an ideal shape for man to be walking con- 
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tinuously on the lanes linking the three houses, playing with the 
tensions as with a lyre. This is the life of the blessed man: “on 
his law he meditates day and night”! (Psa 1:2), but the threefold 
nature of the Law implies that he must walk between the houses 
of the Sanctuary, and keep them in tension. The oneness of the 
path of thinking pointed out by the Law must be conciliated with 
its threefold nature. The three worlds indeed give man a different 
view of the oneness of the ®votc, and thus man must relentlessly 
observe the differences between them. Here can the reason ex- 
plaining why the Sanctuary is cleaved be seen, and why it is not 
in two, nor in four, but in exactly three houses: this threefold na- 
ture presents man with both the simplest and the most efficient 
path to appropriate the holy place. The diversity of tensions will 
nonetheless offer man more than an efficient way to continuously 
contemplate the Law. The new stat-ion is meant to unconceal 
something more, something that will have an even more profound 
effect on his progress on the path of thinking. The emergence 
of this new stat-ion nonetheless also comes together with another 
gift, the appearance of a new technique in the narrative, one that 
plays a key role in the unconcealment brought by this ek-stasis. 
Thus, before examining the result of the emergence of the new 
stat-ion, this new technique will first be presented and its place in 
the meta-narrative assessed. 


40 ood) oat mam inqina (Psa 1:2). 
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6.2.4 A new technique: from lines to bridges 


Thou hast crossed over 
torrents, and swung through 
wide-spreading ocean, / — 
Over the chain of the Alps 
dizzily bore thee the bridge, 
/ That thou might’st see me 
from near, and learn to value 
my beauty, / Which the voice 
of renown spreads through 
the wandering world. / And 
now before me thou standest, 
canst touch my altar so holy, 
/ — But art thou nearer to 
me, or am I nearer to thee? 


Uber Stréme hast du gesetzt 
und Meere durchschwommen, 
/ Uber der Alpen Gebirg trug 
dich der schwindligte Steg, / 
Mich in der Nahe zu schaun 
und meine Schéne zu 
preisen, / Die der begeisterte 
Ruf rtihmt durch die 
staunende Welt; / Und nun 
stehst du vor mir, du darfst 
mich Heilge bertihren,/ Aber 
bist du mir jetzt naher, und 
bin ich es dir? 


— Friedrich Schiller*? 


Since the Babylonian episode, the men of the narrative have 
been able to travel between two houses and to establish a tension 
between them. It revealed the difference between the worlds shel- 
tered by each dwelling, and this revelation in turn brought light 
to man’s path of thinking. The two houses nonetheless remained 
separate, and the tension between them could only perdure as 
long as the man throwing the line wished it. Without him, noth- 
ing would remain of this tension. It is a string whose vibration 
would only be heard for an instant, and then fall into oblivion, no 
matter how deep is its sound. The advent of the third and final 
part of the Sanctuary will change this situation, as the altar of the 
house of Yawan harbors a new technique that will allow man to 
do more with his travels than to simply establish tensions. He will 
now build bridges between houses, which will allow him to carry 
parts of his world into the foreign, and to bring back the foreign 


#2 English translation from: Schiller, Friedrich, and Alexander James 
William Morrison. Poems of Schiller. J. D. Williams, 1890: 247. Print; Origi- 
nal German from: Schiller, Friedrich. Gedichte. Grimme & Trome?, 1882: 264. 
Print. (Die Antike an den nordischen Wanderer). 
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into his homeworld as well, transforming both, and allowing these 
transformations to survive him. 


Bridges thus are what allows trans-lations between languages. 
In the universe of the narrative, it can be inferred that translations 
necessarily occurred before the emergence of the third part of the 
Sanctuary, and that they are certainly as old as the first encoun- 
ters between the speakers of different tongues. Translation in the 
narrative universe is mentioned in the former parts of the narra- 
tive,4? but translation does not occur in the narrative itself before 
the construction of the altar of Yawan, in the following verse: “’Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and his name shall 
be called Emmanuel’ (which means, God with us)” (Mat 1:23"). 
This is the first occurrence, in the narrative, of an original sign 
present together with its translation. It is the first time that the 
narrative shows a trans-fer between two houses of being, that is, 
the carrying of a sign-block from one house to another, where this 
sign is integrated to the structure of the house in which it is taken. 
This event marks the beginning of a shift, from a simple tension 
between houses of being through the throwing of a line, to a ten- 
sion accompanied with trans-fers through the building of bridges. 
Once again, a minute detail of the narrative has profound reper- 
cussions in the meta-narrative. The bridges will lead to a series of 
fundamental and permanent alterations of the architecture of the 
village of being. Before investigating these alterations, the nature 
of the new construction will first be uncovered. 


The question raised in Schiller’s poem, “art thou nearer to 
me, or am I nearer to thee?” remarkably echoes with the nature 
of a bridge, as envisioned by Heidegger: 


The bridge swings over the stream ’with ease and power.’ 
It does not just connect banks that are already there. 
The banks emerge as banks only as the bridge crosses 
the stream. The bridge designedly causes them to lie 
across from each other. One side is set off against the 
other by the bridge.*® 


43° Bar 4:7. 

44 “Sod 1) napVEvoc év yaotpi &et Kai téEetat vidv, Kai KaAgoovoWw TO Svopa 
adtod Enuavoons, 6 got peOeppnvevopevov ped’ judy 6 Oedc.” (Mat 1:23, em- 
phasis added). 

45 Heidegger, Martin. Poetry, Language, Thought. New York: Harper- 
Collins, 2001: 150. Print; Original German: “Die Briicke schwingt sich »leicht 
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The bridge allows man to escape the enfolding power of the 
stream from which his home owes its existence, but it also gathers 
the two lands at its extremities. It “brings stream and bank and 
land into each other’s neighborhood,”*° thus prompting a doubly 
positive answer to Schiller’s interrogation: the home is brought to 
the foreign, but the foreign is also equally brought to the home. 


Furthermore, the bridge does not only gather pre-existing lo- 
cations, it also “gathers to itself in its own way earth and sky, di- 
vinities and mortals. Gathering or assembly, by an ancient word of 
our language, is called ‘thing’ The bridge is a thing.”*” The build- 
ing of the bridge creates a new location, where men will stand and 
from which they will see the world(s) around them: “the bridge 
does not first come to a location to stand in it; rather, a location 
comes into existence only by virtue of the bridge.”4 This construc- 
tion arises as the fruit of a long learning, a long travel toward the 
other bank, but its reward is on par with the efforts it demands. 
It gives man a way to extract himself from the stream that wa- 
tered his house and his body, sustaining his life, but also shaping 
it according to a tradition, originating from a remote source. 


The naked, “natural” man cannot resist the flow of the river, 
and he irremediably remains its slave, taken where it wills. The 
man who has mastered the Téyvn can nonetheless use it to build 
and escape the fate of the slave of the ®votc. Having built a 
bridge, he can take advantage of the benefits of the stream, for his 
own sustenance and the one of his house, without relinquishing a 
certain freedom from it. In the words of the German philosopher: 


Resting upright in the stream’s bed, the bridge-piers 
bear the swing of the arches that leave the stream’s 
waters to run their course. The waters may wander on 


und kraftig« tiber den Strom. Sie verbindet nicht nur schon vorhandene Ufer. 
Im Ubergang der Briicke treten die Ufer erst als Ufer hervor. Die Briicke la8t 
sie eigens gegeneinander iiber liegen. Die andere Seite ist durch die Briicke 
gegen die eine abgesetzt.” From: GA 7: 154. 

46 Tbid.*: 150; Original German: “Sie bringt Strom und Ufer und Land in 
die wechselseitige Nachbarschaft.” From: GA 7: 154. 

47 Tbid.*: 151; Original German: “Die Briicke versammelt auf ihre Weise 
Erde und Himmel, die Gottlichen und die Sterblichen bei sich. Versammlung 
hei8t nach einem alten Wort unserer Sprache »thing.«” From: GA 7: 155. 

48 Tbid.': 152; Original German: “die Briicke nicht erst an einen Ort hin zu 
stehen, sondern von der Briicke selbst her entsteht erst ein Ort.” From: GA 7: 
156. 
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quiet and gay, the sky’s floods from storm or thaw may 
shoot past the piers in torrential waves — the bridge 
is ready for the sky’s weather and its fickle nature.*” 


The bridge’s power is in the strength of its piers, which let the 
river continue its course while allowing men to venture into new 
lands. 


Fig. 19 The bridge. A bridge is unnatural, it stands 
out from the harmonious landscape that is a fruit of 
the ®voic. It is made of earth, but it is foremost the 
product of man’s word, the Téyvn. A bridge is never- 
theless what allows man to cross the natural barriers 
so that he can contemplate the manifold richness of 
nature. Bridges allow explorations and swift travels, 
thereby revealing contrasts between regions. Further- 
more, bridges offer man the best possible view of the 
rivers: it is only when he is standing on the bridge, di- 
rectly above the surface of the waters, that the riverbed 
and the depth of the waters, invisible from the banks, 
can appear. 


Many of the aforementioned properties of the bridge could 
also be said to be shared with the line thrown between the houses. 
The line indeed also gathers the houses it links. It allows man to 
break free from the flow of the tradition of his home. This being 


49 Tbid.': 150; Original German: “Die Briickenpfeiler tragen, aufruhend im 
Strombett, den Schwung der Bogen, die den Wassern des Stromes ihre Bahn 
lassen. Mégen die Wasser ruhig und munter fortwandern, mégen die Fluten 
des Himmels beim Gewittersturm oder der Schneeschmelze in reiSenden Wogen 
um die Pfeilerbogen schiefen, die Briicke ist bereit fiir die Wetter des Himmels 
und deren wendisches Wesen.” From: GA 7: 154. 
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said, what the mere line does not allow, contrary to the bridge, 
is the carrying of sign-blocks, parts of a house of being, from one 
bank to another. The transition from the throwing of lines to 
the building of bridges is nonetheless rather arbitrary, as one who 
has the means to do the former would have the ability to do the 
latter. The differentiation between the two nevertheless occurs in 
the narrative: two houses of being are put in tension, long before 
the appearance of any trans-lation between them, that is, long 
before anything is carried over the streams, to another bank. 


The first line appears with the first travel to the foreign, and 
the first homecoming. At this point, the tension between the 
houses leads to a comm-unication between the traveler and the 
dwellers of a new house. The bridge, however, only appears cen- 
turies after the first line, only once the three components of the 
Sanctuary are in place, and once the Law is ready to be carried to 
the rest of the village. It would seem that it is precisely because 
the bridges are meant to carry the Sanctuary over all the different 
rivers that are found across the land, and into the houses built by 
their streams, that they only appear once what is to be carried has 
been completed. Without the Law, translations certainly occurred 
before, but they were tainted by everydayness. They were transla- 
tions that missed the profound nature of this technique, and which 
were only done for practical purposes. It would seem that this is 
why translation is only hinted at, rather than readily apparent in 
the narrative itself. The higher purpose of translation needed to 
be unveiled before it could appear. Thus, the nature of the bridge 
is to carry over to the foreign, supporting the weight of the trans- 
ported sign-blocks while allowing men to escape the flow of their 
own tradition. The present section focused on the nature of the 
bridge, but now attention shall be paid to the action it permits, 
that is, trans-lation itself. 
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6.2.5 Carrying over the bridge: trans-lation 


I read the opening of this 


IAL acoA LID book 
dusthzreva duam dio and was filled with joy, 
Wit\or ver <oais The eye and the mind 
rduntha ean traveled over the lines 
asarn ds ,am tay as over a bridge, 
renasriaa siz) and entered together 


the story of Paradise. 
—S§' Ephrem, Hymns on Paradise °° 


As said in the previous section, the opening chapter of the 
first book of the third part of the Sanctuary, called the “New 
Testament,” contains the first occurrence of trans-lation in the 
narrative, which can be seen as marking the first time a sign is 
carried between different houses of being, through a bridge. This 
first occurrence occurs in the following context: 


. an angel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, 
saying, “Joseph, son of David, do not fear to take Mary 
your wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Spirit; she will bear a son, and you shall call his 
name Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins.” 
All this took place to fulfil what the Lord had spoken 
by the prophet: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and his name shall be called Emman’u-el” 
(which means, God with us). (Mat 1:20-23, Emphasis 
added)?! 


°° Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers 
Hymnen de Paradiso und Contra Julianum. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1957: 
16. Print; English translation from: Saint Ephrem. Hymns on Paradise. St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990: 103. Print. (Hymn V). 

51 Original Greek: “tadta 5é adtod évOvpnEévtoc iSod dyyehoc KUpio KAT’ 
6vap EMaVN ADTA AEyove Taotg vidg Aavid, uy PoBNOiic tapaAaBeiv Mapiav tiv 
yovaikd cove TO yap Ev adTH yevvnVEv Ek AvEebuaTds EoTI ayiov. TéCETAL SE VIdV, Kai 
KOAEOEIC TO OVOLLA AVTOD IMoodve AdTOs YAP GHDEL TOV AGOV ADTOD G0 TAV ALAPTLOV 
avtov. tTodto dé GAov yéyovev iva TANPHOT TO PHOEv DAO Kupiov biG TOD TPO@HTOV 
Eyovtoce dod 1 TapVEvoc Ev yaotpi &EEr kai TEEETAL VIOV, Kai KAAEGOVOL TO S6voLLA 
abtod Eupavovna, 6 éotw peSepunvevdpevov E80’ NUdv 0 OEdc.” 
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This first inconspicuous occurrence of a translation is also a 
demonstration of its manifold nature, as it shows the trans-fer of a 
single sign-block from the house of Adam to the house of Yawan in 
two different ways: "Eupavovrd’ [Emmanouél] (The proper name: 
“Emmanuel”), and pe0’ nav 6 Oedc¢ [meth hémon ho theds](“God 
with us”).°? The first case may, in technical language, be consid- 
ered a “transcription” rather than a “translation.” It may indeed 
not be a translation, but it certainly is a trans-lation: the result 
of the carrying of a sign-block to a foreign house. Here, the 13/29 


ON [°imanu “el] sign of the Adamic Temple is trans-ported through 
a bridge to the house of Yawan, where it is reproduced and inte- 
grated to its architecture: it becomes part of it. This reproduction 
is nonetheless far from being a perfect image of the original, as 
its integration will demand that the new sign-block let itself be 
shaped by the architecture of its host. It will be constrained by 
the harmonious nature of the house, which prohibits arbitrary pe- 
culiarities that are not shared with the other signs. An example 
of such constraints is the absence of the “Cayin” (Y) phoneme”? in 
the house of Yawan, which is thus simply ignored. 


These constraints also affect almost every aspect of this trans- 
lation. Each original grapheme indeed needs to be replaced, and 
to every original phoneme the trans-lator needs to find the closest 
equivalent originating from the house of Yawan. The Greek ep- 
silon (¢) serves as a substitute for the Hebrew hireq (¥°*), despite 
the fact that both phonemes and graphemes are themselves not 
equivalent, thereby imprinting the style of the hosting house on 
the new sign. Such trans-lations can be compared to impressionist 
paintings of a photograph, where the original is still recognizable. 
Despite the fact that its appearance is profoundly affected by the 
painting style, effectively making it a new creation, the painting 
is nonetheless irremediably tied to its source. In this case, in par- 
ticular, EppavovnA becomes a mere name, referring to a specific 
person, and its original meaning remains concealed in the house 
of Yawan, as it cannot be de-composed into its elementary sign- 


#2 Mat: 1:23: 

°3 The “Cayin” is a voiced pharyngeal fricative (/%/), mostly found in Semitic 
language such as Hebrew or Aramaic. It is not historically attested in Indo-European 
languages. 

54 The hireq is here accompanied with an Cayin, as the vowel pointing cannot 
be written without a consonant as support. 
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blocks, which are closely linked to the architecture of the Adamic 
Temple. The first occurrence of a trans-lation in the narrative 
nonetheless also comes with a remedy to this fault. 


The second way in which the original ON Wav [‘Simmanii él] 
sign is trans-lated is as an ex-planation rather than a trans-scription: 
uO’ Hudv 6 Osdc [meth hémon ho theds],“God with us.” In this case, 
when the original sign-block is taken to its destination. It is not 
integrated into the house but rather serves as a model for the cre- 
ation of a new block. The shaping of this new sign will not be done 
according to the appearance of the original, as was the case in the 
previous example. Here, no attention will be paid to the outward 
appearance of the block, that is, its signifier component. What 
will here matter is what the block allows man to see, that is, what 
it signifies. In the first case, the appearance is what mattered. It 
was thus preserved relatively adequately, while its original signi- 
fication was simply abandoned. In the second case, the opposite 
occurs: the appearance of the block is ignored, while its significa- 
tion is considered paramount. The new sign is intended to give 
the dwellers of the house the same vision as the original sign did, 
through the creation of a block using other elementary signs of the 
house of Yawan that would correspond to the elementary blocks 
of the original coming from the Adamic Temple. As in the previ- 
ous case, the skills of the builder nonetheless do not prevent the 
inevitable: the imitation will still receive the imprint of the house 
within which it is built. The 0¢6c [theds] (“God”) of the house of 
Yawan is not perfectly equivalent to the ON Pél] (“God”) of the 
Adamic Temple, as each one of these sign-blocks is tied to the rest 
of the house from which it originates. It is tied to a tradition, a 
history, a people, and it thus cannot be carried over to the foreign 
in its entirety. 


The two sides of the first occurrence of trans-lation within the 
narrative remarkably illustrate its challenges. This first use of a 
bridge nonetheless only gives us a small glimpse of both its possi- 
bilities and difficulties. Trans-lation will play a key role, together 
with the emergence of the plurality of bridges, for the completion 
of the mission given to the believers at Pentecost, which is itself 
part of the Deity’s plan to guide man on the path of his destiny. 
This seemingly trivial activity, the trans-port of sign-blocks from 
house to house within the village, will radically affect mankind as 
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a whole, and reshape its world(s). In order to perceive the true 
nature of this transformation, one must nonetheless first peer a 
little further into the essence of this action. 


One of the surest paths allowing us to unveil the nature of 
trans-lation is to look at the different linguistic traditions that have 
carried this concept, embedded in their languages, across the earth 
from its origin. Unsurprisingly, in many of these traditions, the 
word for trans-lation is tied with the idea of carrying something 
over, as it is the case with the Russian word nepe-sedume (“to 
carry across”), or the Latin trans-latio (“to bring across”). Other 
languages give us complementary views: the closest equivalent in 
Lithuanian, 7s-versti, is centered on the idea of “flipping over,” as 
if original and translation were the two sides of a coin or a piece of 
paper. This idea can also be found in the Chinese word #a# [fan 
yi], whose first element also implies a flipping over. The Chinese 
ideogram nonetheless also implies of more peculiar meaning: the 
flapping of a bird’s wings, J [yi]. Finally, the Icelandic pyda 
gives us another trail to explore, as it unites the meaning of “to 
signify” and “to translate,” and it can also express the notion of 
“attachment” and “love” between people.” 


Each one of these traditions has something to teach us, and 
they all can help us refine the description of the meta-narrative of 
language so that we can avoid mis-representations and shed light 
on overlooked elements. The link between trans-lation and over- 
turning can lead us to recognize that original, translation, and 
the two houses sheltering them, can all be the object of a gestalt 
switch. As if flipping a coin, man can indeed switch between orig- 
inal and translation, and he can switch between houses of being, 
a peculiarity that is not easily perceived while seeing translation 
as the carrying of a sign-block from one house to another. This 
view nevertheless also comes with its own limitations. It would 
indeed seem to imply that original and translation are merely two 
sides of the same “thing.” This would seem to imply the sort of 
“semiotic transcendence” that is fundamentally incompatible with 
the concept of seeing language as a “house of being.” Indeed, the 
key idea of Heidegger’s conception is that language is something 
we dwell in, and that man’s being is intertwined with the existence 


°° Zoéga, Geir T. A Concise Dictionary of Old Icelandic. Mineola, NY: 
Dover Publications, 2011. Print. 
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of this house, which gives him a world. According to this concep- 
tion, language is not a mere coding scheme for the representation 
of transcendent, extra-linguistic “thoughts.” Language is what al- 
lows us to have a world and think in the first place, rather than 
the other way around. Thus, language cannot be an “object” to 
man, and an original sign cannot be one with its trans-lation, as 
a two-faced coin, because the two signs are tied to two different 
houses of being, which allow their existence. 


The link between trans-lation and the wings of a bird may 
appear as just a fortunate coincidence within the context of this 
chapter, with the Spirit taking the form of a dove in the nar- 
rative, later descending upon the disciples who will be called to 
bring the Sanctuary to the foreign. The link may nevertheless also 
be seen as a hint at something deeper. The flapping of a bird’s 
wings, contrary to the flipping of a coin, must indeed occur as a 
series discontinuous movement, exhibiting a need for alternation 
and contrast. In order for the bird to remain in the air, two move- 
ments are required, and each one of them must occur in succession 
so that the creature can escape the earth’s pull. How is this re- 
lated to the nature of trans-lation? Original and translation each 
represent one side of the wings, but the hint here concerns the 
flapping rather than the wings themselves. It does not point out 
what is translated itself, nor the trans-lation process, but rather 
what is to be done once this process is achieved. The trans-lation 
is the wings, but the flapping is what they are meant to do, that is, 
raising the bird in the sky, making him depart from the earth. The 
flapping is an alternation of both movements, and in the case of 
trans-lation it will be a contrast, a gestalt switch, between original 
and trans-lation. The result of this contrast will be discussed in 
the later part of this chapter, when the consequences of the uncon- 
cealment brought by the current ek-stasis will be examined. For 
now, it suffices to see that from this linguistic tradition we can find 
a clue indicating that trans-lation itself may have a greater pur- 
pose: it is not an end in itself, nor a mere tool for the conversion 
or transportation of signs between houses. 


The Icelandic identification of “translation” with “significa- 
tion” can also help us to point out the fact that every act of 
language is akin to a manipulation and a carrying of sign-blocks, 
within a single house rather than across different ones. The insight 
embedded in this old tradition has also been explicitly exposited 
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by modern philosophers, among which is Heidegger, who saw that: 


What we fail to recognize ... is that we are also already 
constantly translating our own language, our native 
tongue, into its genuine word. To speak and to say is 
in itself a translation, the essence of which can by no 
means be divided without remainder into those situa- 
tions where the translating and translated words be- 
long to different languages. In every dialogue and in 
every soliloquy an original translating holds sway.°® 


This implies that trans-lation can be seen as already occurring 
within a single house of being, as its dwellers inhabit different 
parts of it, and each one of them has a personal worldview that is 
never completely shared with other men. 


Men standing in different corners of a house indeed each have 
a different view of it. The act of building the house itself implies a 
trans-lation of signs, not in the sense of an encoding of discourses 
into a different language, but rather in the sense of a carrying of 
a sign-block to another human being so that the sight of what it 
signifies can be shared. The bridges allow an extension of this 
phenomenon, by permitting the trans-port of signs across houses, 
and not only within a single abode. The origin of the Icelandic 
term pyda, the result of the conflating of “people” and “kindness,” 
can then be seen as confirming the solidity of the basis of this view 
of trans-lation: to trans-late is fundamentally a gift, a kindness 
toward another human being. Trans-lations are always performed 
with the intent of sharing signs, whether it be within one house of 
being or across the village. They are an essential part of what it 
means to build a house of being, and the fact that trans-lation is a 
phenomenon that will now be found beyond the houses’ threshold, 
in the village as a whole, shows that the Pentecost will mark the 
beginning of the edification of something new. Bringing houses “in 
the same neighborhood,” and allowing trans-fers between them, 


Heidegger, Martin. Parmenides. Trans. Andre Schuwer and Richard 
Rojcewicz. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998: 12. Print; Original 
German: “Wir verkennen jedoch, da wir standig auch schon unsere eigene 
Sprache, die Muttersprache, in ihr eigenes Wort iibersetzen. Sprechen und 
Sagen ist in sich ein ttbersetzen, dessen Wesen keineswegs darin aufgehen kann, 
da das tibersetzende und das iibersetzte Wort verschiedenen Sprachen ange- 
héren. In jedem Gesprach und Selbstgesprach waltet ein urspriingliches tiber- 
setzen,” from: GA 54: 17. 
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the bridges will transform the nature of the village, as man’s ability 
to build will not be limited to the confines of his home anymore, 
but rather be extended to all places where a world is to be found, 
where a house of being stands. In order for this to happen, this 
wave of trans-lations has to occur in conjunction with another kind 
of bridge: the bridging of stat-ions, which will now be examined. 


6.2.6 Unconcealment: Ascent 


; Praise we with all our 
tel dss wisal asoda das waa mouths the Lord of all 
tongues! 


— Saint Ephrem, Hymns on Faith>’ 


The new technique that appears soon after Pentecost and that 
has been the subject of the previous pages comes at a precise mo- 
ment in the meta-narrative: it is simultaneous with the emergence 
of a new stat-ion. What emerges is a plurality of tensions between 
houses, which finds its origin in the fact that the Sanctuary is 
cleaved across three different dwellings, thereby inciting men to 
make these three houses three of their homes. The new technique 
also transforms the nature of the tensions between houses, from 
a single line to bridges, that is, from a mere comparison between 
two abodes to a full range of contacts and ex-changes between all 
the houses of the village. The two facets of the emergence will 
nonetheless be intertwined, as the unconcealment resulting from 
the plurality of tensions will require the use of bridges in order to 
be completed. 


As with the other ek-stases, this unconcealment will not come 
freely and effortlessly. Not all men will be able to see what is 
concealed by the plurality of bridges. Some may try and fail, and 


°7 Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syr- 
ian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John Henry 
Parker, 1847: 183. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 85. 
Print. 
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many will not even try, blind to the benefit of its vision. Once 
again, the unconcealment will come to those whose resoluteness 
pushed them to see the choice that is given to them: either to 
leap between stat-ions, or to bridge them. The bridging of stat- 
ions, however, does not occur on the same level as the bridging 
of houses in the meta-narrative. The nature of the two types of 
bridges nonetheless remains somewhat similar. Here, the two types 
of bridges will resonate with each other, despite their differences, 
as the unconcealment brought on by the bridging of the stat-ions 
will coincide with the unconcealment brought on by the plurality 
of bridges between houses. This event will once again produce a 
chain reaction, and the primary unconcealment will only be the 
first spark that will lead to the ignition of a series of fires, each 
one larger than the other, fires that will enlighten man’s world and 
guide him on the path of thinking. 


The bridges, and their multiplicity, will only mark the begin- 
ning of a process that will constitute the ultimate attempt by the 
Deity to bring man to his destin-ation, before the last days. This 
is the final ek-stasis, and the final choice given to man concerning 
his relation to language. This hindmost de-cision probably is the 
most demanding, and it is also the hardest to perceive, as many 
will overlook the existence of the choice itself, due to its inconspic- 
uousness. How many would indeed notice the new stat-ion itself? 
A mere plurality of worldly tensions! Furthermore, if few would 
notice the emergence of a plurality of bridges, even fewer would 
notice the contrast between the old stat-ion and the new, between 
a village with one bridge and one where there is three. High are 
the expectations of the Deity concerning this matter, and yet, no 
one will be refused the opportunity to see this contrast and to 
make the choice between the leap and the bridging. 


6.2.6.1 The bridging of bridges, worlds, and laws 


The threefold nature of the Sanctuary that is revealed after Pen- 
tecost does not by itself represent the new stat-ion. It rather only 
opens up the possibility for man to make it emerge. Indeed, no 
one is thrown into this new paradigm, as no one is thrown into a 
threefold world. Man rather has to make these three houses homes 
by himself. Those who experienced the miracles of Pentecost were 
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carried on the wings of the Spirit to one particular foreign house, 
but these miracles did not show them any threefold world. Thus, 
the men who have pulled themselves into the new paradigm did so 
by their work, throwing lines and building bridges between three 
houses, houses that do not necessarily need to be the three abodes 
where the Sanctuary is located. The new stat-ion requires a plu- 
rality of bridges, between any houses, and thus the opportunity to 
appropriate and bridge the stat-ions will be offered to all, regard- 
less of the house in which they were brought up, and regardless of 
whether they have known the Sanctuary or not. 


This nonetheless does not mean that the Sanctuary does not 
have a role to play in the unfolding of this last ek-stasis. On 
the contrary, we will see that it represents its cornerstone, and 
that while the new stat-ion does not require an appropriation of 
the Sanctuary, the final purpose of the Pentecost ek-stasis will 
be tightly intertwined with such an appropriation, as the fate of 
all men will ultimately be to encounter the Law, in its threefold 
nature. 


The first choice thus occurs before the bridging itself, as the 
emergence of the stat-ion in each man’s world is the result of an 
individual decision. The stat-ion itself would nonetheless be mean- 
ingless if the bridge-builder does not see the particularity of what 
he constructed, that is, the plurality of bridges. If there is only 
one bridge, man may walk on it all his life without seeing it in its 
entirety: he will see the path that he treads, but not the structure 
of the bridge itself, as he cannot step back from it. 


With three bridges, on the other hand, man can stand on one 
of them and see the other two from afar. On the meta-narrative 
level, this implies that man put the bridges themselves in ten- 
sion with each other. The emergence results in the apparition 
of tensions between three houses of being. The unconcealment 
nonetheless requires more. It demands the creation of secondary 
tensions: tensions between the tensions, that is, a tension between 
the bridges themselves. Such secondary tensions will be the nat- 
ural outcome of the bridging of the two stat-ions, contrasting a 
village with a single bridge with one that harbors a plurality of 
them. The following figures illustrate this transition, first from 
paradigm to paradigm, and then to the product of their bridging: 
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One bridge Plurality of bridges Tension between bridges 
Previous paradigm New paradigm Bridging of the two paradigms 


Fig. 20 The bridging of paradigms and the bridging of 
bridges. 


The bridging on the stat-ion level induces the creation of ten- 
sions between the bridges on the meta-narrative level. Before then, 
the bridge between the two houses of the village was “used” by 
man, as he traveled between his two homes, but it always remained 
under the spell of a lethe that concealed the nature of the bridge 
to those who trod it. The plurality of bridges, together with man’s 
willingness to bridge the two stat-ions, cause the breaking of this 
lethe. The contrast between the two stat-ions reveals the nature 
of the bridges, in both their present-at-hand and ready-to-hand 
dimensions. The bridges are shown to be “things,” the product of 
man’s work, but they also show that man himself is the bridge. It 
is indeed his logos that allows tensions between different houses of 
being. It is his “reason,” part of himself, which is applied to the 
task of the bridging. This logos is nevertheless tightly intertwined 
with man’s home(s). It is a prerequisite for the building of a house 
of being, but the house of being is what gives the logos a space 
where its power can become manifest. The bridges, therefore, are 
man himself, but they also form an extension of one house of being 
into another, a construction that differs from the two houses at its 
extremities and yet unites them both. 


In the present case, the present-at-hand nature of the bridge 
may nevertheless not be the most important of its aspects. Indeed, 
even though this present-at-hand nature is of primary importance 
for the perception of the bridge’s origin and essence, its purpose 
rather resides in its readiness-to-hand. It is a tool that allows man 
to gather the houses of the village, and allows the unconcealment of 
the differences between the worlds they shelter. Such differences 
are what was unconcealed in the previous ek-stasis: one line is 
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enough to uncover the difference between two worlds. This uncon- 
cealment was nonetheless self-concealing, needing a new ek-stasis 
in order for it to be unveiled. The difference between worlds was 
unveiled, but the nature of this kind of difference was concealed. 
Man could witness the difference between worlds, as a plurality of 
worlds was shown to him, but as there was only one difference, the 
essence of this difference was itself under the spell of a lethe. The 
plurality of bridges and the tension between them now induce the 
appearance of a plurality of differences, differences which can now 
themselves be put in tension. The perception of the purpose of 
this series of new tensions is nevertheless delicate, and it requires 
that we first peer further into the nature of the difference between 
houses and worlds. 


Already at Babylon, man could witness that the house of 
Adam differed from the house of Aram, but what does this “dif- 
fered” mean? Once again, the traditions embedded in various 
languages can shed some light on this matter. The most com- 
mon tradition seems to associate difference with a cutting action: 
Unterschied in German, Skirtumas in Lithuanian, Pasnuya in Rus- 
sian, for example.°® The houses firstly differ by their location. 
They are indeed cut off from one another, and they remain dis- 
tinct even after the emergence of a line between them. The village 
is a set of separate dwellings, with most houses isolated from one 
another. Furthermore, a Chinese pictograph expressing the con- 
cept of “difference,” shows us another aspect: 4% [yi] represents a 
man wearing a mask on his face, thereby changing his outward ap- 
pearance.°? Another way in which the houses differ is indeed their 
appearance, that is, their architecture. Each one offers a different 
representation of the ®voic, breaking down its oneness according 
to different cutting lines. The houses themselves are thus a source 
of differentiation from the ®votc, but each house also differs from 
the others as well. 


°8 This connection can also be found in non-Indo-European languages: for 
example, in the Arabic 3.8, or the Hebrew 1a, which are both also related 
to the idea of cutting and separation. The Hebrew term is derived from the 
word used at the beginning of Genesis, when the Deity “divided” the waters 
from the dry land, or “differentiated” them (See Gen 1:7). 


5° Primitive pictograph: so (Source: Sears, Richards. “Etymology.” Chi- 
nese Etymology. Web. 4 Mar 2016.) 
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The language of Socrates gives us a more peculiar insight: dif- 
ference is Ata-popé [Dia-phora], something “carried across.” The 
different houses are not only cut off from one another. They are 
also distant, having been carried across the land following the scat- 
tering in the aftermath of Babel. All these aspects are complemen- 
tary. As Leibniz’s principle of the “Identity of Indiscernibles”™ 
teaches us, in order for two houses to be different, some of their 
properties must differ, whether it be separation, appearance, dis- 
tance, or all three together. A key aspect of the tension between 
the houses is the assessment of these properties, which constitutes 
a basis for their differentiation. 


If there is only one line connecting two houses, there can only 
be one degree of difference in appearance and one distance between 
them. The assessment of these properties would indeed reveal 
the existence of a difference, but man’s attention would then be 
focused on the quantification of the difference, leaving the process 
of assessment itself, that is, the nature of differentiation, unseen 
and ignored. With three houses in tension comes the possibility 
of the assessment of three differences, and therefore the possibility 
of comparisons between differences. Man would not only put the 
houses in tension, but the tensions in tension as well. 


As the bridge is formed by man’s logos, this nonetheless im- 
plies that the tension between differences constitutes an applica- 
tion of man’s logos to the study of itself, a bridging that unveils the 
nature of the bridge. A man dwelling in the three houses will thus 
be able to assess three differences, that is, be able to qualify the re- 
latedness of the houses’ architectures, or be able to quantify their 
distance, for example. These three differences can now themselves 
become the object of an assessment, in the manner of differential 
calculus, which allows the establishment of a relationship between 
position, speed, and acceleration, as higher order derivatives, that 
is, as a difference of differences.®! The distances between the 
three houses can now be compared, revealing the fact that the 
three houses are differently related to one another; that their rel- 
ative distance is not equal, or that their appearance can be more 


6° Leibniz, G. W. Philosophical Papers and Letters: A Selection. D. Reidel, 
1969: 308. Print. 
6! In mathematical physics, speed (v) is equal to the derivative of position 


(x), and acceleration (a) is equal to the derivative of speed: v = 42 ;a= & = 


‘dt ? dt 
d?a 
dt 
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or less similar. 


The house of Aram is considerably closer to the house of Adam 
than to the house of Yawan. For example, on a sign-block level, the 
word designating the Deity in the house of Aram, wer [?alaha’], is 
noticeably closer to its counterpart in the house of Adam, oN 
Pélohim], than to the one in the third house, Q¢6c [theds]. The 
first two not only share a phonetic and graphic similarity. The 
place of the sign-blocks within the larger house is also similar, 
as both words are related to “strength” or “might,”©? whereas 
the third evokes a “manifestation,” tied to natural phenomena. 
This is only a simple illustration of the unevenness of the differ- 
ences between houses, which implies that the assessment of these 
differences will lead to a mapping of the bridged portions of the 
village. A map, drawn by man’s logos, will qualify and quantify 
the differences highlighted by the bridges, revealing the structure 
of the village. This structure can be contrasted with the relation- 
ship between individual sign-blocks within a single house and its 
architecture: connected differently to each other by the bridges 
and arrayed differently on the land, the village forms an “arch- 
architecture,” a meta-structure that encompasses the individual 
architectures of the houses. 


The map can reveal this meta-structure to man, and give him 
a vision of its components: the houses, the bridges, and the differ- 
ences themselves, which form a web connecting the houses. This 
should nevertheless not lead us to think that this structure is rigid, 
as even at this point, when the bridges have yet to be used to their 
full extent and are merely establishing tensions, the structure has 
more in common with a living organism than with a solid con- 
struction. Indeed, even when no ex-change between houses takes 
place, the web of differences is continuously changing, as it relies 
on the houses of being of the village, which possess an organic 
nature. The houses’ architectures are permanently evolving, as 
their dwellers relentlessly modify and extend them. Each new sign 
that is created within a house affects its architecture, in varying 
proportions, and these transformations, in turn, affect the web of 
differences, as new signs can reduce or extend the gap between 


62 Pope, Marvin H. El in the Ugaritic Texts. Brill Archive, 1955: 17. Print. 

63 Anttila, Raimo. Greek and Indo-European Etymology in Action: Proto- 
Indo-European *a?-. Philadelphia: John Benjamins Publishing, 2000: 77. 
Print. 
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houses. 


Furthermore, a creation of signs, signs that include almost 
every “use” of language, is not even necessary in order for the 
web of differences to be changed: the work of time alone would be 
enough to affect it. The timely nature of the houses indeed renders 
them prone to decay, as parts of them crumble when they lack the 
support of the dwellers, that is, when they are forgotten. Other 
signs become worn-out as they are transmitted across generations 
or across a large population, like when words are progressively 
mispronounced, often contracting them and thereby concealing 
their origin, ultimately blurring the links binding them with oth- 
ers within the house.®* This process by itself causes the houses to 
become worn-out by the work of time, altering their architecture 
and thus the web of differences as well. Time can often act as 
a repulsive force between the houses, pushing them further apart 
from one another as it flows. The earth, however, will often have 
an opposite effect. Indeed, as the earth is the basis upon which all 
the houses are built, they are all pulled toward the ground, and 
they are brought together by the fact that all its dwellers share a 
large part of their experience of the earth. 


The earth constrains parts of the houses, preventing them 
from drifting too much from one another. For example, the range 
of a sign’s audible signifiers is constrained by the limits of man’s 
audition and phonation organs, which are earthly parts of himself, 
and whose limitations are shared with almost every other man, 
no matter which part of the village they inhabit.®° Because of 
these two opposite forces, the map representing the village and 
the tensions uniting it is ever-changing, pulsating like a living or- 
ganism, with both houses and tensions in constant interaction with 
one another, even without formal ex-changes between the differ- 
ent dwellings. What the tensions between the tensions unconceals 


64 The hyphenation of common words that are composed of two or more 
basic words, used extensively by Heidegger and in the present work, can be 
seen as a way to counter this effect of time, by resisting the disappearance of 
the etymological link that reveals the origin of the word while clarifying its 
meaning. “Trans-lation” is one example. 

°5 A house nevertheless can also progressively affect man’s earthly body, 
especially its audition. Even though all men would seem to be equally able 
to hear all the phonemes of all the languages of earth, this capacity erodes 
with time when it is not used. Learning foreign languages is thus considerably 
easier in infancy. 
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is this living map of the village, giving man sight of the play of 
differences. 


The unconcealment of the play of differences between houses 
and worlds represents a crucial milestone on man’s walk on the 
path of thinking, and in the (hi)story of language in the Bible as 
a whole. It is the central nexus of the Pentecost ek-stasis, rep- 
resenting the main outcome of the emergence and man decision’s 
to bridge the stat-ions. It will, however, also be a starting point 
for further unveilings. One of the first signs of this play can be 
seen in the narrative itself, in the fiery tongues descending on the 
disciples at Pentecost. The Scriptures indeed declare that these 
tongues were not homogenous, but rather cloven (d1a-pepito°), 
literally “distributed across” in Greek. This “detail” is left unex- 
plained, but we may see in it a sign of the play: after this miracle, 
the different tongues present in the village will become similar to 
trembling flames, cloven in two, with the Holy Wind stretching 
their extremities to make the tongues enter into contact with each 
other, forming bridges gathering the scattered houses of being. 
Like flames, the houses and the bridges are always in motion, but 
this motion is not controlled by anyone. The heat of the flames 
is indeed one of the sources of its own movement, but the Wind 
and the other flames surrounding them form another. This is why 
this phenomenon can be called a play, a term that Gadamer thus 
characterizes: 


What is intended is to-and-fro movement that is not 
tied to any goal that would bring it to an end. Correla- 
tively, the word “Spiel” originally meant “dance,” .. . 
The movement of playing has no goal that brings it to 
an end; rather, it renews itself in constant repetition.®” 


The play of differences is anterior to its unconcealment, and even 


66 Act 2:3. 

67 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 104. Print; Original German: “Immer ist da das 
Hin und Her einer Bewegung gemeint, die an keinem Ziele festgemacht ist, an 
dem sie endet. Dem entspricht auch die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes 
Spiel als Tanz... Die Bewegung, die Spiel ist, hat kein Ziel, in dem sie endet, 
sondern erneuert sich in bestandiger Wiederholung.” From: Gadamer, Hans- 
Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode: 
Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2010: 109. Print. 
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anterior to the tensions between the houses themselves, but only 
now can man realize its existence. At this point, the play follows 
the flow of the ®voic, and the differences are as eternal dancing 
flames, without purpose, and without end. Gadamer adds that 
“it is part of play that the movement is not only without goal or 
purpose but also without effort.’©* Efforts require will, and this is 
the major element missing from the play of differences: not only 
is the play itself concealed, but the game that is played and its 
playing field are under the spell of a lethe as well. 


The unconcealment of the play to the player will nonetheless 
fundamentally change his role in it. The map now gives him a 
vision of the nature of the game in which he is thrown, and espe- 
cially of the fact that “all playing is a being-played”®? and that 
“the game masters the players.” Unable to perceive the play of 
differences, man could not take an active and conscious role in it, 
but its unconcealment gives him the means to resist the natural 
flow, to play the game and not simply let himself be played by 
it. The consciousness of the existence of the play is thus the first 
step toward its appropriation. The second is an act of will: “he 
expressly separates his playing behavior from his other behavior 
by wanting to play. But even within his readiness to play he makes 
a choice. He chooses this game rather than that.”’! The universe 
is full of games played together on overlapping fields, the play of 
differences being only one among others. Wanting to become a 
player, and not merely something played, man can begin to realize 
that although he remains one of the pawns on the playing field, he 
nonetheless has the power to willingly influence the game. 


The play of differences can then become a game of differences, 
as man’s will cancels its “playful” nature. Indeed, it is now neither 
“without goal or purpose” nor “without effort.” The differences are 


68 Tbid.*: 105. Original German: “Zum Spiel gehért, da& die Bewegung 


nicht nur ohne Zweck und Absicht, sondern auch ohne Anstrengung ist.” From: 
Ibid.°: 110. 

6° Tbid.t: 106. Original German: “Alles Spielen ist ein Gespielt-werden” 
From: Ibid.°: 112. 

70 Tbid.': 106. Original German: “das Spiel iiber den Spielenden Herr wird” 
From: Ibid.°: 112. 

"1 Tbid.t: 107. Original German: “Er grenzt zundchst sein spielendes Ver- 
halten ausdriicklich gegen sein sonstiges Verhalten dadurch ab, da’ er spielen 
will. Aber auch innerhalb der Spielbereitschaft trifft er seine Wahl. Er wahlt 
dieses und nicht jenes Spiel.” From: Ibid.°: 112-113. 
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affected by modifications of the houses, and since man is among 
the dwellers and builders of at least one house, he thus possesses 
the power to willingly affect the play of differences. The vision 
offered to him by the map of differences makes him able to en- 
ter the game, as an active player, firstly through building. Doing 
so, man can then begin to influence the general structure of the 
village, redrawing the map as the trans-formation of his house(s) 
attracts or repulses the other houses, that is, as it increases or de- 
creases the resemblance between the dwellings. To play exclusively 
through the building or re-shaping of houses is perfectly possible, 
but it is nonetheless somewhat impractical and inefficient. Indi- 
vidual houses can be transformed, thereby affecting the structure 
of the village, but without ex-changes between them, no coherent 
planning can occur, and man’s entry into the game only produces 
insignificant and disorderly changes. What man lacks at this point 
is the possibility to affect the whole playing field, rather than only 
a few individual pawns. It is at this precise moment that the new 
technique that emerged with the new stat-ion shows its purpose. 


The play of differences arises from the tensions between the 
houses of the village, but these tensions are supported by more 
than mere lines. Bridges indeed now connect part of the village, 
and they allow ex-changes between the houses to occur. This pro- 
foundly changes the game of differences, breaking the dams holding 
the rivers of tradition separate and making them flow into one an- 
other, as part of the natural play of differences. More importantly, 
man will now also be able to control these flows and to use them to 
accomplish his destiny. Equipped with mere lines, he could only 
reshape and move the houses from within, as someone attempt- 
ing to move a box in which he is prisoner by balancing his weight 
against its walls, something that is as tiresome as it is inefficient. 


The bridges, and the trans-lation of sign-blocks that they al- 
low, nevertheless open up new possibilities. Man can now reshape 
houses through ex-changes with others, and he can bring them 
closer or farther directly, using bridges to pull or push them. Lan- 
guages can thus become the source of the growth of other lan- 
guages. Trans-lators can use other houses, which are home to 
them, as sources of inspiration for the building of different houses. 
The conjunction of the unconcealment of the play of differences, 
of man’s mapping of the village and his entry into the game, with 
the appearance of bridges renders man ready to make the village 
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as a whole his, and ready to appropriate it and shape it according 
to his will. It should nonetheless not be forgotten that “the mode 
of being of play does not allow the player to behave toward play 
as if toward an object.” 


Man may attempt to shape the village, but he will still con- 
tinue to be shaped by all the houses of being that he inhabits. His 
will will therefore act as a compass, directing his work, but it is 
itself constrained by the houses that allow him to be. These con- 
straints mainly originate from the work of his forefathers who built 
the house(s) that he dwells in. The game is thus not only played 
by the current dwellers of the house. It is also played across gener- 
ations, across time as a whole, and every player is himself played 
in a bigger game, which encompasses the game of differences. As 
Friedrich Schlegel writes: “All the sacred games of art are only 
remote imitations of the infinite play of the world, the eternally 
self-creating work of art.””> The game of differences is assigned to 
man after Pentecost, and it is his responsibility to play and master 
it. This game is nonetheless only one element in the ®votc, that 
is, “the eternally self-creating work of art” created by the Deity, 
which is the master of the larger game in which the play of dif- 
ferences is inserted. Even after man becomes an active player, he 
thus eternally remains a pawn of the game, but what gives him 
a special place among the other creatures of the game is the fact 
that he alone can become aware of his own place. He will now be 
able to shape the village according to his will, but what does he 
want? The bridger of stat-ions will ask himself this question, and 
certainly find in his heart words that resonate with these verses of 
the Lithuanian poet: 


"2 Tbid.*: 103. Original German: “Die Seinsweise des Spieles ist also nicht 
von der Art, da8 ein Subjekt da sein mu, das sich spielend verhalt, so daf das 
Spiel gespielt wird.” From: Ibid.°: 109. 

3 Tbid.': 105. Original German: “Alle heiligen Spiele der Kunst sind nur 
ferne Nachbildungen von dem unendlichen Spiele der Welt, dem ewig sich selbst 
bildenden Kunstwerk.” From: Ibid.°: 111. 
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Bee tu, o Viespatie, man But you, O Lord, the path 
keliq You showed me, banned 
Parodes, uzdraudet sapnus, dreams, And I, having 

Ir as, pazines sventa valia, learned the divine will, I go, 
Einu, Apveizdai paklusnus. obedient to the Providence.” 


As a self-reflecting being, and one who is concerned with the 
question of his own being, man can decide to subserve his will to 
the will of his creator. The Deity has revealed its will at Pente- 
cost and given man a mission to accomplish, which is to bring the 
Sanctuary to all corners of the village and to bring all the inhabi- 
tants of the remote houses to the Sanctuary. It is now the duty of 
the bridger of stat-ions to submit to the Higher Will and to ensure 
that this mission is completed, uniting mankind with a bond to the 
Deity. This mission requires the presence of bridges between the 
Sanctuary and all the houses of the village. It also demands that 
man be already skilled in the art of trans-lation, and this is why 
the mission can only be fulfilled once it becomes an established 
practice among the inhabitants of the village. 


Furthermore, even though not all men will be willing, or even 
aware of the nature of the mission, bridges and trans-lations will 
nonetheless appear in their houses. The emergence of trans-lation 
in the narrative marks the recognition of its role in the fulfillment 
of the mission, but this technique was naturally already known in 
the narrative’s universe. What changes with this ek-stasis is the 
awareness of its purpose, which is to change worlds. The game of 
differences is also a game of worlds, a competition between men to 
shape them paired with a free play of nearly random interactions. 
Man’s consciousness of his power to play and not only be played by 
the game renders him capable of willingly channeling the flow of 
ex-changes that transforms the worlds sheltered by the houses of 
the village. This, however, is not yet part of the mission given by 
the Deity, a fact that therefore raises the question of the direction 
that this transformation of the village is supposed to take. Before 
taking the Sanctuary to the remote worlds, bridges have to be built 
and ex-changes must occur, but it will not be a smooth flow from 


74 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai” Lietuviy klasikinés literatiros an- 
tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 
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one empty vessel to another. Conflicts between worlds will indeed 
arise. Whirlpools in the flow of ex-changes will appear, and the 
bridger of stat-ions will be the commander of this clash of worlds, 
which represents another milestone on the path of thinking. 


6.2.6.1.1 The clash of worlds 


Let not thy tongue be a 
bridge for sounds, which 
letteth all words pass across 
it. 


wazl am ol ram <i 
piso Ls tases ls WY 


— Saint Ephrem, Hymns on Faith” 


In this exhortation from the Syrian saint, we may perceive one 
of the dangers that man will face following the emergence of trans- 
lation. Like floodgates that prevented the flowing of traditions, the 
isolation of the houses of the village both preserved their diversity 
and limited their growth. Now, the newly built bridges not only 
allow men to escape the flow of the tradition associated with their 
home, but they also act as a network of aqueducts, opening the 
floodgates, and permitting the waters from different springs to en- 
counter each other and to possibly be blended, to a certain extent. 
Water is a source of man’s life, but it can nonetheless also bring 
death by drowning, and floods can destroy what he built, if the 
flow of the waters is left untamed. Such a taming is nevertheless 
possible to the man who is aware of the nature of the bridges. No 
matter whether any man is able to perceive the play of differences 
or not, the floodgates will nonetheless be opened, as trans-lation 
does not depend on it. 


A play of worlds is therefore now inevitable. Ex-changes be- 
tween the different houses of the village will induce trans-formations 
of their world. Never again will the village be a mere group of iso- 
lated dwellings, and it will now begin to form a single entity, where 


Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the 


Syrian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John 
Henry Parker, 1847: 181. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des 
Heiligen Ephraem Des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 
1961: 83. Print. 
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each house contributes to the world of its neighbors, and in turn 
receives from them. Without the keen eye of the bridger, this pro- 
cess nonetheless remains a play, a “to-and-fro movement that is 
not tied to any goal that would bring it to an end.”’© Without 
man’s conscious intervention, the floodgates are then left unat- 
tended, and the flow is uncontrolled. The floodgates can be left 
wide open and flood the village, or on the contrary be sealed shut 
and prevent any significant ex-changes. Worlds are then shaped in 
an arbitrary manner, following the flow of the Dvoic, unimpeded 
by the guiding hand of the Téyvn. 


Before the emergence of the play of differences and trans- 
lation, the custodians at Babylon, and others who successfully 
ventured into the foreign, already witnessed the difference between 
two worlds, putting them in tension. They could see that two 
worlds could contradict each other, raising the question of their 
truthfulness, that is, of their ground. At this point, man nonethe- 
less did not possess the means to act and to find an answer to this 
question. He could witness the fact that the houses were different, 
but as the nature of the difference was concealed to him and as 
the bridges had yet to be built, he was thus condemned to remain 
a spectator of the play of worlds, a man standing in the middle 
of the playing field and played by the game, but nonetheless pow- 
erless to influence it significantly. Once he becomes aware of the 
play and of his capacity to become a player, and once trans-lation 
appears in the village, he may then enter the play of worlds, not 
only witnessing differences, but also trans-forming differences in- 
directly by controlling the ex-changes between worlds, initiating 
or preventing them. He may then be more than the observer of 
a contrast between architectures, and he may be offered the op- 
portunity to become an architect himself, having a global vision 
of the village as a whole. 


The clash of worlds does not start with a full-on collision of 
houses as a whole, as this is simply not possible. Man can only 
work on one sign at a time, and therefore any house-wide transfor- 


76 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 104. Print; Original German: “das Hin und Her 
einer Bewegung gemeint, die an keinem Ziele festgemacht ist, an dem sie endet.” 
From Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: 
Wahrheit und Methode: Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. 
Ttibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010: 109. Print. 
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mation has to occur as a series of small steps. The confrontation of 
any two worlds thus begins on the sign level, with one block being 
trans-lated to another dwelling. This process has been described 
in a previous section, but the major difference here is that these 
trans-lated signs, which not only include pure “translation” but 
also any other kind of trans-fer between houses such as borrowed 
signs, are only pieces of a larger game. These trans-lations have a 
purpose larger than themselves. They are only pawns in the game 
of worlds, and their meaning can thus only be seen when one steps 
back to see the houses as a whole. 


Fig. 21 The clash of worlds. Only when worlds col- 
lide can their strengths and weaknesses be revealed. 
The impact shatters the structures that lacked founda- 
tions deeply anchored into the ground, and their rem- 
nants are dispersed in the skies. The clash transforms 
both worlds: it brought on destruction, but what is left 
standing is stronger than ever. 


When man trans-lates a sign, he can attempt to integrate it 
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“as is” into the structure of the house, carving a place for it into 
the house, or he can strive to use the house as a raw material from 
which he can fashion the closest possible imitation of the original. 
MacIntyre differentiates the two, in technical language, as “trans- 
lation by same-saying and translation by linguistic innovation.””” 
In both cases, “these newborn words transpose us in every case to 
a new shore,” ® as Heidegger says. Extracted from the house from 
which it originates, and therefore from its architecture, the trans- 
lated sign is already different than the original. Even a seemingly 
“perfect” direct borrowing nonetheless cuts off the sign from its 
surrounding architecture; it severs the relations it had with the 
other signs of the house. On the other hand, by integrating the 
trans-lated sign into its host, new connections are now established, 
and the sign thus perturbs the host architecture. In the words of 
the German philosopher: “what is to be said has already been 
transported for us into another truth and clarity — or perhaps 
obscurity [Fragwiirdigkeit].’’? Here lies one of the core aspects of 
trans-lation: it represents an encounter between worlds, between 
visions of what people consider to be the truth of the Dvotc. 


By trans-lating a sign from one world to another, man throws 
a block into a foreign river, and the impact ripples through the wa- 
ters, affecting their entirety. The insertion of a new sign into the 
house becomes a test of its architectural coherence and of the so- 
lidity of its foundations. Already before the building of the bridge, 
the tension between houses could unveil the presence of contradic- 
tions between two worlds, but here, the trans-lation goes further. 
It also provokes a confrontation, which is meant to be resolved. 
The mention of an “obscurity” in the English translation of Hei- 
degger’s quote nonetheless is itself source of a concealment, as the 
original word, Fragwtirdigkeit, implies a dubiousness, and the rais- 
ing of an interrogation rather than darkness. The trans-lation does 
not enlighten, nor does it plunge into darkness. It is foremost an 


"7 MacIntyre, Alasdair. Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 1st edition. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989: 372. Print. 

"8 Heidegger, Martin. Parmenides. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1998: 12. Print; Original German: “Diese Erstlinge des Wortes setzen uns 
jedesmal tiber zu einem neuen Ufer.” From: GA 54: 18. 

"9 Tbid.*: 12 (Emphasis and text in brackets added); Original German: “was 
zu sagen ist, tibergesetzt hat in eine andere Wahrheit und Klarheit oder auch 
Fragwiirdigkeit.” From: GA 54: 18; N.b.: The word Fragwitirdigkeit suggests a 
questionability, a dubiousness rather than a literal obscurity. 
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occasion to reflect on the search for truth. 


For the player of the game of worlds, to trans-late is not merely 
a transport of signs, but rather to be in der Sorge des Wortes,®° 
in “the care of the word,” to borrow an expression of the German 
master. This preoccupation for the sign is what differentiates the 
play of worlds from the game of worlds. The interrogation raised 
by the presence of the trans-lated sign in the midst of the foreign 
world is a spark that can ignite the fire of the clash of worlds, 
by uncovering the lack of ground of certain portions of the house, 
and pushing its weak elements out until they crumble. It is when 
the groundless is put in the presence of the truth that the idola 
fori can be unmasked and thrown away from the house of being. 
If the house is found to lack ground, it is the world it shelters 
as a whole that is threatened to collapse, and the trans-lation of 
foreign elements acts as a catalyst for the revelation of a house’s 
weaknesses. This phenomenon is not limited to trans-lation of 
course, as illustrated by the following example: 


Theoretical progress is very often achieved not by the 
analysis of some notably perplexing phenomenon or 
concept an answer to the question What is X? — but 
replacement or expulsion of the relevant bits of lan- 
guage. The idea was famously advanced by late nineteenth- 
century physicist Heinrich Hertz. Noting that the ques- 
tion ‘What is force?’ seems to summon up an ill 
behaved assortment of ideas, mental pictures and so 
on. Hertz suggested that the term should simply be re- 
moved from formulations of physics. For in that case: 
*When these painful contradictions are removed, the 
question as to the nature of force will not have been 
answered, but our minds, no longer vexed, will cease 
to ask illegitimate questions.’*! 


The work of great thinkers can certainly also lead to an unconceal- 
ment of vulnerabilities in a dwelling, but trans-lation represents a 
particularly efficient way to uncover the deficiencies that are so 
close and so pervasive that they remain invisible. 


Indeed, the foreign traditions grew independently, with other 


80 GA 54: 13. 
8! Kemp, Gary. Quine: A Guide for the Perplexed. London: A&C Black, 
2006: 158. Print. 
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lethe and other idols, and they can provide an original outlook on 
one’s home. The philologist Max Miiller also perceived the bur- 
den that an ungrounded language can represent for the progress 
of knowledge: “I believe, . . . that it would really be of the 
greatest benefit to mental science if all such terms as impressions, 
sensations — soul, spirit, and the rest, could, for a time, be ban- 
ished, and not be readmitted till they had undergone a thorough 
purification.”®? The clash of worlds induces such a movement of 
banishment and purification, as the trans-lated signs fracture the 
integrity of the world of its host, but far for simply destroying it, 
it rather offers a chance to see that this world is not the world, 
and see what some other possible ones are. 


By showing how a different river and a different earth can 
produce different fruits, trans-lation may thus show the inhabitant 
of a house that being is larger than his house of being. The work of 
the trans-lator therefore not only brings a foreign element to the 
home, it also trans-poses the men who receive this gift. A trans- 
position is nonetheless more than a mere sight of the foreign, as 
explained by Gadamer: 


Transposing ourselves consists neither in the empathy 
of one individual for another nor in subordinating an- 
other person to our own standards; rather, it always in- 
volves rising to a higher universality that overcomes not 
only our own particularity but also that of the other. 
The concept of “horizon” suggests itself because it ex- 
presses the superior breadth of vision that the person 
who is trying to understand must have. To acquire 
a horizon means that one learns to look beyond what 
is close at hand — not in order to look away from it 
but to see it better, within a larger whole and in truer 
proportion.*? 


82 Quoted in: Ogden, Charles Kay, I. A. Richards, and Bronislaw Malli- 
nowski. The Meaning of Meaning: A Study of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. Harcourt, Brace & World, 1923: 
147. Print. 

83 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 304. Print; Original German: “Solches Sichver- 
setzen ist weder Einftthlung einer Individualitat in eine andere, noch auch Un- 
terwerfung des anderen unter die eigenen Mafstabe, sondern bedeutet immer 
die Erhebung zu einer héheren Allgemeinheit, die nicht nur die eigene Partiku- 
laritat, sondern auch die des anderen tiberwindet. Der Begriff >Horizont< 
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The “higher universality” is the ground, that is, the earth and the 
skies that are shared equally by the dwellers of all houses. Trans- 
lation can indeed contribute to the broadening of one’s “horizon,” 
but this process is not one that occurs without friction. Gadamer 
also says that “the fusion of horizons that takes place in under- 
standing is actually the achievement of language,”** but the term 
of “fusion,” chosen by Gadamer, may lead us to overlook the fact 
that different worlds imply different visions of truth, visions of the 
ground. If the ground is universally shared, it follows that differ- 
ent competing visions of truth will conflict with each other, and 
that ultimately, what is truly rooted in the ground should prevail 
over what lacks earthly roots. The clash of worlds thus does not 
represent a “fusion” of all the horizons of the different houses of 
the village, but rather a harmonization paired with an integration. 
The result of the clash of worlds is not a mere fusion of isolated 
dwellings into a totalizing structure, in which the houses would 
be left unchanged and simply merged. It instead represents the 
endeavor of transforming the disorderly village into an embryo of 
a city of being. 


What differentiates the city from the village is its organiza- 
tion. It is indeed planned according to the will of men, who knock 
down what they deem unfit and modify, reshape, or expand other 
parts so that the gathering of the individual houses can form a 
harmonious and coherent whole. The will is thus the source of 
the building of a city, but S' Augustine gives us a supplementary 
insight with his own definitions: “a city is nothing more than a 
single-minded multiplicity of individual men”®? or “a group of men 


bietet sich hier an, weil er der tiberlegenen Weitsicht Ausdruck gibt, die der 
Verstehende haben muf. Horizont gewinnen meint immer, da% man tiber das 
Nahe und Allzunahe hinaussehen lernt, nicht um von ihm wegzusehen, sondern 
um es in einem gréferen Ganzen und in richtigeren Mafen besser zu sehen.” 
From: Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: 
Wahrheit und Methode: Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. 
Ttibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010: 310. Print. 

84 Tbid.': 371; Original German: “die im Verstehen geschehende Ver- 
schmelzung der Horizonte die eigentliche Leistung der Sprache ist.” From: 
Ibid.°: 383. 

85 Original Latin: “cum aliud civitas non sit quam concors hominum mul- 
titudo”; Original and translation from: Henderson, Jeffrey. “AUGUSTINE, 
The City of God against the Pagans.” Loeb Classical Library. N.p., n.d. Web. 
9 Dec. 2016. 
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united by some bond of fellowship.”*° A city thus forms an entity 
gathering men, similar to the way the dwellers of a single house 
form a single people in the post-Babel part of the narrative, but 
one gathering houses and their dwellers as a whole rather than just 
gathering mere individuals. 


To be “single-minded” also implies that the city possesses a 
common goal. In order for a structure to be planned, one must 
have a vision of what is to be achieved, but at this point, during 
the clash of worlds and the beginning of the edification of the city, 
what is this common goal? For now, the Sanctuary has yet to be 
brought to the foreign houses. The clash of worlds will therefore 
firstly be driven by the will to unveil the ground of the worlds, 
the establishment of truth as a foundation for the city to be built, 
as the earth is the most easily perceived reference common to all 
men. The first aim of the city-builders will thus be to deepen the 
anchorage of the worlds into the earth, blowing away the clouds in 
order to make room for strong rocks inserted into the soil. Such 
grounding is the first task of the builders, but it is not an end 
in itself. The houses are more than the ground upon which they 
are built, and the worlds are more than their foundations. This 
is precisely why the clash of worlds does not and should not end 
with a fusion of the worlds. What is built is a city and not a 
monolithic castle. The diversity of dwellings within the city is 
necessary for its growth, as even though they all share a common 
ground, the different houses harbor a variety of worlds, which are 
complementary, and whose complementary nature requires their 
differentiation from others. 


One cannot grow all plants in the same greenhouse, as differ- 
ent species can originate from a different environment, and many 
cannot survive when transplanted too far away from their native 
soil. So are the fruits of the worlds scattered in the different 
houses: their ground is the same, but they have given birth to a 
broad range of worldly creations, which contrary to the ground can 
be opposed and can contradict the conceptions sheltered in other 
worlds. These contradictions nevertheless need to be isolated so 
as to prevent confusion, and the preservation of this diversity of 
creation thus requires the maintaining of a separation between the 


86 Original Latin: “civitas, quae nihil est aliud quam hominum multitudo 
aliquo societatis vinculo conligata.” From: Ibid. 
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houses in order to avoid the collapse of the city into a monolithic 
structure, which would then become a prison, as man would not 
be able to step outside of it. 


The clash of worlds thus gives rise to two different movements. 
The first is directed toward the ground, and is aimed at discerning 
what in the different worlds rests on the earth from what rests on 
clouds, that is, not simply what opposes other worlds, but what 
opposes the earth itself, which contrary to worldly constructions 
is common to mankind as a whole. The second movement is one 
that is, for now at least, more diffuse, and whose goal is not yet as 
clearly visible as the previous one: it is aimed upward, away from 
the earth, and it is focused on the nurturing of the world’s growth, 
the building of a harmonious city where a diversity of structures 
is maintained. The perception of the nature of this movement 
nonetheless requires a deeper insight into some of the peculiarities 
of trans-lation. 


It was said earlier that trans-lation often involves the re- 
creation of an original sign, into another house, using its raw soil or 
other signs as source material. The nature of such a re-creation, of 
such a work of mimesis, plays a low-profile but nonetheless central 
role in the further edification of the city. Gadamer tells us that 
“every translation that takes its task seriously is at once clearer 
and flatter than the original.”®’ The use of the term “trans-lation” 
can mislead us to think that it is a mere displacement, whereas 
it is, in fact, as much a “trans-formation” as a “trans-port.” The 
trans-lated sign can remove from the original, as “even if it is a 
masterly re-creation, it must lack some of the overtones that vi- 
brate in the original,”’> but it can also add a contribution to it: 
“in rare cases of masterly re-creation the loss can be made good or 
even mean a gain — think, for example, of how Baudelaire’s Les 
fleurs du mal seems to acquire an odd new vigor in Stefan George’s 


87 Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Truth and Method. 2 Revised edition. New York: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2004: 388. Print; Original German: “Jede Uberset- 
zung, die ihre Aufgabe ernst nimmt, ist klarer und flacher als das Original.” 
From: Gadamer, Hans-Georg. Gesammelte Werke: Band 1: Hermeneutik I: 
Wahrheit und Methode: Grundztige einer philosophischen Hermeneutik. A. 
Ttibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010: 390. Print. 

88 Tbid.*; Original German: “Auch wenn sie eine meisterhafte Nachbildung 
ist, muf ihr etwas von den Oberténen fehlen, die im Original mitschwingen.” 
From: Ibid.°. 
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version.”®? A key aspect of this property of trans-lation is the fact 
that by being brought to other houses of being, concealed facets 
of the sign-block can finally be seen. The trans-lation is not con- 
demned to be a decayed, imperfect reproduction of an original. On 
the contrary, the sign would therefore need trans-lation in order 
to shine in all its glory. In the following quote, Paul Ricoeur gives 
us an example of this, in another realm: 


Far from yielding less than the original, pictorial activ- 
ity may be characterized in terms of an “iconic augmen- 
tation,” where the strategy of painting, for example, is 
to reconstruct reality on the basis of a limited optic 
alphabet. This strategy of contraction and miniatur- 
ization yields more by handling less. In this way, the 
main effect of painting is to resist the entropic tendency 
of ordinary vision — the shadow image of Plato — of 
oil painting by Dutch artists, enhances the contrasts, 
gives colors back their resonance, and lets appear the 
luminosity within which things shine.%° 


Trans-lation can produce the same effect, and each house of being 
within the city offers an occasion to shed a new type of light on 
the trans-lated sign-block, thereby uncovering some of its aspects 
that were concealed until then. These aspects may not have been 
intended by the sign’s creator, but this in no way nullifies their 
value, nor their truthfulness. 


A poet may be oblivious to the origin of the words he uses, 
that is, to all the links between these words and others or to their 
belonging to a long tradition, and yet, his creation would nonethe- 
less include such associations, which would lay dormant within it, 
waiting to be unveiled by other men. Signs thus can mean more 
than what was intended by their creator, and their full meaning 
may remain concealed until a full spectrum of light has been shed 
onto them. Diamonds are created in the depths of the earth, but 
their brilliance and value are only seen when they are taken out of 


89 Tbid.*; Original German: “In seltenen Fallen meisterhafter Schépfung 


kann solcher Verlust ersetzt werden oder gar zu einem neuen Gewinn fuhren — 
ich denke etwa daran, wie Baudelaires » Blumen des Bésen< in der Georgeschen 
Nachdichtung eine eigenttimliche neue Gesundheit zu atmen scheinen.” From: 
Ibid.°. 

90 Ricoeur, Paul. Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of 


Meaning. TCU Press, 1976: 40. Print. 
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the mine and bathed in the light of the sun. Each house produces 
its own kind of precious stones, which need to be taken away in 
order for their beauty to shine. The city, however, does not have 
a sun, a source of light with a complete white spectrum. Each 
house is a source, with a unique spectral distribution, a particular 
hue. Thus, in order to see its fullness, a sign must be seen un- 
der the light of each house. Only then will it be fully unveiled. 
This implies that signs need to be trans-lated if one is to see their 
complete signification. 


The authentic trans-lator is thus burdened with a duty: to be 
more than a mere traveler between houses, and more than some- 
one who simply puts the foundations of the houses to the test. He 
must be someone who reveals the hidden dimension of the signs, 
by taking them with him on his journey to the foreign or back 
home. To such men, each dwelling comes with a particular set 
of constraints on his creative power, in the manner of Ricoeur’s 
“limited alphabet.” It is nevertheless precisely thanks to these 
limitations that the previously hidden dimensions of the signs can 
appear, thereby contributing to the improvement of the city. The 
clash of worlds starts with such works of trans-lation, initiated at 
the level of signs by individuals who have found their place in the 
game of differences and the game of worlds. It is almost imper- 
atively a collective effort, as the extent of the city and the sheer 
number of its inhabitants imply that in order to have any effect on 
houses and the city as a whole, a large number of diligent workers 
is required. When this group of men fulfills its duty, signs are 
added to signs, worlds are brought to other houses, and the effect 
of the trans-lations progressively grows, unconcealing more and 
more details from other source houses, while refining the structure 
of the host house. It provides new sign-blocks to the host, strange 
ones that needed the foreign soil and architecture for their genesis, 
as an exotic fruit imported from a remote land. This process can 
lead to world-wide or even city-wide transformations, if each house 
finds itself to be both a source and a host for trans-lations. Fur- 
thermore, it also represents a way to transcend the constraints of 
each dwelling, making the city more than the sum of the different 
constructions composing it, as each dwelling can now contribute to 
the extension and fortification of the other houses, and not simply 
further itself. 


Thus, two different forces are exerting an effect on the field 
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Fig. 22 The forces at play in the clash of worlds. 


of the clash of worlds: a downward force that calls for an always 
deeper anchorage of the city into the ground, and an upward one by 
which men are incited to extend the building of the city. These two 
forces grow in strength, proportionally with the entropy of the ex- 
changes between houses. The more travels and trans-lation there 
are, the stronger will the movements of grounding and building 
be. The different elements at play in the clash of worlds can be 
schematized as in the following picture: 


An important point to notice is that while there is only one 
possible way to ground a structure, the building of the houses 
within the city can be manifold. Different men can have a different 
vision of the direction toward which they should build the houses 
they inhabit, as for now, most of them lack a common reference 
for the world, parallel to the earth. Such a deficiency implies a 
certain chaos in the city’s global architecture, as various factions of 
its population may strive toward different goals, thereby not only 
failing to cooperate on a city-wide scale, but possibly even striving 
against one another and destructing the work of their fellow men. 


The power struggle at play in the clash of world is thus inter- 
twined with another, more earthly one, as the direction taken by 
the city ultimately depends on who succeeds in convincing others 
that his vision should be followed, or imposing it through coercion. 
This secondary struggle is not only limited to a choice of direction. 
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Indeed, some might even oppose both the grounding and the build- 
ing forces as a whole, as these may threaten their stronghold on 
earth or world. The proponents of an ideology based on clouds, 
for example, would resent any call to ground their world. On the 
other hand, people fearing the distanciation from the earth that 
goes with an increasingly higher level of worldly construction might 
refuse to take the risk of seeing their world clouded by phantasies, 
and would therefore prefer sacrificing the benefits brought by the 
building of the city for the sake of caution. 


In his dystopian novel 1984, °! George Orwell skillfully de- 
scribes a kind of relationship that can emerge between earthly and 
worldly power, showing how a tyranny can completely hold sway 
over a people by controlling and shaping its language, through a 
newspeak filled with taboos and ungrounded signs. A rigid atti- 
tude aimed at imposing a hegemony by brute force will nonetheless 
sooner or later lead to a breaking point. Going with the flow, one 
may last longer than trying to oppose it, and as Laozi says: “when 
opponents clash, the one who is sorry about it will be the win- 
ner.”®? The power-struggle for hegemony is to be lamented on, as 
it is detrimental to the truly productive strife, which is the clash 
of worlds. If one is sorry about it, it is because he perceives the 
fact that the true battle is not the one that he is forced to wage 
on the earth, but the one between the different houses of the city. 


The earthly struggle impedes the building and the grounding 
of the city, but the clash of worlds will nonetheless continue, and 
sooner or later, a particular direction will prevail. This being said, 
the question that should be raised is perhaps not the question of 
who will ultimately win, as the clash will only end with the end of 
the great game altogether, but rather the subject of who deserves 
to win. Concerning the competition between traditions, MacIntyre 
also tells us that: 


The only rational way for the adherents of any tradition 
to approach intellectually, culturally, and linguistically 
alien rivals is one that allows for the possibility that in 
one or more areas the other may be rationally superior 


°l Orwell, George. 1984. Plume, 2003: 53. Print. 

°2 Translation from: Johnson, Dale A. Soft Like Water. Lulu.com, 2009: 
82. Print; Original Chinese: “ftSesHOl, RABR.” From: bE. CHAE 
MKA (7) BF FFE). HOR: PIAS, 1966: 115. (WERE 69) 
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to it in respect precisely of that in the alien tradition 
which it cannot as yet comprehend?? 


If one can accept the possibility that one’s own world may lack 
ground, and that it may need a contribution from foreign houses 
in order to fix its clouded nature, or if one can simply accept the 
possibility that the other worlds may possess grounded signs that 
would be impossible for them to create, it demonstrates that one 
is a true player of the game of worlds. 


The goal of the game is not to impose oneself and one’s world 
in the city, as its growth would then be stalled and limited by the 
monolithic, hegemonic world of the tyrant, but rather to foster the 
city’s development, which implies a cooperation between houses, 
and a genuine search for truth, as ground, and a desire to further 
the city’s edification. For an aspiring tyrant of the city, “the ex- 
istence of large possibilities of untranslatability and therefore of 
potential threats to the cultural, linguistic, social, and rational 
hegemony of one’s own tradition, either in some particular area or 
overall, is therefore more and other than a threat.”°* The “untrans- 
latable” is what cannot be brought to the foreign, the difference 
between an original and its best possible translation. Many schol- 
ars have denied its existence altogether, even proclaiming a “prin- 
ciple of effability,” not only stating that every “thought” could be 
expressed in language (thereby also denying the interdependence 
between language and thought, the core insight of Heidegger’s con- 
ception of language as house of being), but more importantly, that 
all that can be said in one language could be said in another.®° 
In order for this principle to hold up to its pretentions, it would 
require that an entire house be brought into another, as the trans- 
lation of an intricate poem skillfully making use of word-plays 
and other specificities of a particular tongue would be impossi- 
ble without painstakingly ex-plaining every one of its words, and 
every relationship between these words and others in the source 
language, something which naturally is impossible. As Umberto 
Eco said: “Of all semiotic systems, nothing rivals language in its 


°3 Macintyre, Alasdair. Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 1st edition. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989: 388. Print. 

4 Tbid.: 388. 

° Katz, J.J. “Effability and Translation.” Meaning and Translation. Philo- 
sophical and Linguistic Approaches. Eds. F Guenthner, M. Guenthner Reut- 
ter. New York: New York University Press, 1978. 191-234. Print. 
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effability.””"°° Indeed, but the untranslatable is nonetheless very 
much present. Far from being a curse, it can both be a source of 
humility and an incentive to cooperate with other houses, showing 
that all have their role to play in the city of being. 


Therefore, in the presence of various rival factions struggling 
for the control of the city and the direction that its building takes, 
the recognition of the necessity of the existence of a plurality of 
houses, combined with the acceptance of the possibility of a lack 
of ground of one’s own world, would seem to constitute a criteria 
that could be used to perceive who would be worthy of winning. 
As MacIntyre says: 


Only those whose tradition allows for the possibility 
of its hegemony being put in question can have ratio- 
nal warrant for asserting such a hegemony. And only 
those traditions whose adherents recognize the possibil- 
ity of untranslatability into their own language-in-use 
are able to reckon adequately with that possibility?” 


Those who seek shall find, and the building of the city will be best 
achieved by those who clearly see the nature and the goal of its 
edification. For now, the building force remains diffuse, as no clear 
heavenly reference is shared by the various houses composing the 
city. The clash of worlds marks a period of dis-covery, with new 
worlds explored, given to all people to see, and ex-changes occur- 
ring between them. It is also a period calling for introspection, 
with worlds shaken to their foundations, and the appearance of a 
questioning of the points of reference existing within each house, 
which were until now the unchallenged pillars of these worlds. It 
incites men to search for a sure ground, and to reflect on the nature 
of the strife of earth and world. This period of productive turmoil 
will then begin to be superseded by another, following Pentecost, 
as the reference meant to guide their building force will now be 
scattered and brought to all corners of the city. This precisely is 
the aim of the mission given to the disciples on Pentecost: the 
bringing of the Law to the city, a Law that is meant to guide 
all men, in every aspect of their lives, including their language, 


°6 Eco, Umberto. The Search for the Perfect Language. Oxford, UK; 
Cambridge, Mass., USA: Wiley-Blackwell, 1997: 24. Print. 

97 MacIntyre, Alasdair. Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 1st edition. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989: 388. Print. 
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their world, and the building work to which they contribute. This 
mission, initially undertaken by a select group of people, will nev- 
ertheless necessitate a second clash within the city: a clash of laws, 
as the law forms a Sanctuary, but one that possesses a triune na- 
ture. It is indeed cleaved between three houses and three worlds. 


6.2.6.1.2 The clash of laws 


The clash of worlds comes as a tidal wave after Pentecost, en- 
gulfing the village of being as a whole, regardless of the knowledge 
of the Sanctuary possessed by its inhabitants. The mission given 
to the disciples following the same event will also be the source of 
a second wave, but one that will be slower to rise, and that will 
appear on a precise location in what has now started to become 
a city. The clash of worlds paves the roads between the different 
parts of the city, establishing routes for ex-changes between houses 
and worlds, while grounding it further and harmonizing its gen- 
eral architecture. This constitutes a prelude, setting the stage for 
the fulfillment of the mission, which is to bring the Sanctuary, or 
rather an image of it, inside all the dwellings of the city. However, 
contrary to the clash of worlds, which concerned every human be- 
ing, the mission begins with only the disciples present a Pentecost. 
Progressively, the group of missionaries will be expanded, but for 
now, only the dwellers of the three houses where parts of the Sanc- 
tuary are located can access the sacred precinct. The fulfillment 
of the divine command is nonetheless not limited to a mere trans- 
portation from one house to another. Prior to being able to bring 
the Sanctuary to the foreign, to single individual houses, a certain 
harmony must be found between the three sacred locations. In 
order for the three parts of the Law to be united within a single 
abode, they must first be confronted with one another, as each 
language shelters a different vision of the Ovo, which inevitably 
conflicts with the two others. A clash of laws must occur if the 
disciples are to unite them in the foreign, so that a harmony can 
be found and an image of the Sanctuary be forged, one that would 
not betray its nature. 


The clash of laws nonetheless significantly differs from the 
game of worlds. The latter aims at the fostering of productive 
ex-changes between the houses and a harmonious building of the 
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city, but the former is bound to a special task: to deliver a trans- 
lation of three laws, from three different worlds, into a single house 
of being. The clash of worlds does not imply any fusion between 
worlds, but the second clash is meant to have a fused trans-lation 
as its end product. For each habitation within the city, a har- 
monious compromise must be found, not only between the three 
components of the Sanctuary but also with the host house. Four 
architectures and three laws must be conciliated to sculpt a rep- 
resentation of the Sanctuary within the distant houses. It implies 
an acceptable level of commensurability between worlds, as the 
Deity could hardly be seen as giving men a mission that would be 
impossible to complete. 


The need for the clash of laws has often been overlooked, but 
St Augustine nonetheless clearly saw the ultimate goal of the mis- 
sion: 


Holy Scripture, which brings a remedy for the terrible 
diseases of the human will, being at first set forth in 
one language, by means of which it could at the fit 
season be disseminated through the whole world, was 
interpreted into various tongues, and spread far and 
wide, and thus became known to the nations for their 
salvation®® 


The saint nonetheless forgot the oneness of all parts of the Scrip- 
tures, which are not first set forth in one language, but rather in 
three: the houses of Adam, Aram, and Yawan. The three parts 
of the Sanctuary cannot be cut off from one another, as each part 
sheds light on the whole, and is necessary in order to perceive 
its meaning. S* Augustine would seem to consider that the one- 
ness of the language of the Law would facilitate its dissemination 
throughout the city, but the triune nature of the Scripture does 
not form a stumbling block on this path of dissemination. A unity 
of language may be “simpler” indeed, but the plural nature of the 


°8 Schaff, Philip. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers: First Series, Volume 


II St. Augustine: City of God, Christian Doctrine. New York: Cosimo, Inc., 
2007: 536. Print. (On Christian doctrine, Book II Ch 5); Original Latin: “Ex 
quo factum est ut etiam Scriptura divina, qua tantis morbis humanarum vol- 
untatum subvenitur, ab una lingua profecta, qua opportune potuit per orbem 
terrarum disseminari, per varias interpretum linguas longe lateque diffusa in- 
notesceret Gentibus ad salutem.” From: Saint Augustine. Sancti Aurelit Au- 
gustini Hipponensis episcopi Opera Omnia vol 3. N.p.:n.p., 1836: 44. Print. 
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Law may show its purpose through the clash of laws. This point is 
also directly related to the question of the plurality of the houses 
within the village or the city, and even to the larger question of 
the unconcealment produced by the existence of contrasts in the 
Mvotc in general. As meaning is brought on by separations, the 
separation of the Sanctuary, like the separation of the dwellings 
within the city of being, is not fortuitous, but rather is a source 
of meaning and meaningfulness. The harmony and commensura- 
bility between the three parts are not given to man. It is part 
of his burden to find them. This preliminary task, if successfully 
completed, will improve the quality of the subsequent translations, 
but more than this, the whole enterprise will teach man that he 
has to work relentlessly in order to find the meaning of the Law, 
of the worlds, and of the ®votc as a whole. 


True, unrestrained searches have nonetheless too often been 
opposed by theologians, who saw in them an arbitrariness and an 
uncertainty that may destabilize the faith. The divine law has 
been seen as fixed for all eternity, not only its letters, its signifier, 
but its signified as well. Theology has often imposed such a rigid 
vision of the Law, and even of knowledge in general. This is espe- 
cially true among faiths whose scriptures have been written down 
in only one language, and which consider translations as dangerous 
corruptions of the absolute truth found in the original. St Ephrem 
tells us that: “the Scriptures are agreed, men are divided,?? re- 
minding us that even though the Law may be completely true, 
it is nonetheless mediated by houses of being that are built and 
maintained by a community of dwellers, composed of men who are 
all dwelling in different parts of the house, different sub-worlds. 
Therefore, the unity of the Law does not preclude it from being 
mis-read and wrongly perceived. Men must strive to discern what 
in their vision of the Law comes from the Law itself, from what 
comes from their own world and from their own logos or their 
will. Cleaved into three different houses of being, the divine law of 
the narrative positions itself against a simplistic reading and ap- 
propriation. Spread into three different worlds, which themselves 


°° Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the 


Syrian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John 
Henry Parker, 1847: 329. Print; Original Syriac: “wxols cue axle <oda”, 
from: Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. 
Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 1961: 209. Print. 
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necessarily contain incommensurable elements, the three parts of 
the Sanctuary cannot perfectly fit under one roof. And yet, each 
one of these parts must be true, as the Syrian saint points out: 


Ana ve 0 Who can deny the Names of the 
Suiza mmam=z Tre One; he hath heard His true 
oo mrs St Mi = Nature in His Name: and if the 
Wala viz mt name of Son and of Generate were 
am Aa iz ela waht — found to be untrue, then was He a 
er) deceiver: 10? 


— S' Ephrem, Hymns on Faith!" 


From the point of view of the narrative, the Deity cannot 
deceive man, and therefore all parts of the Sanctuary would need 
to be entirely true. Each one of the three worlds nevertheless offers 
a different vision of the ®votic and of the path that is to be taken 
by man, visions that may contain elements contradicting others. 
These two statements may appear to present a conundrum: how 
can different things all be true and yet contradict each other? If the 
Sanctuary was located within a single house, a theologian would 
be tempted to simply dogmatically declare that its construction 
is perfect, and there thus would be no difficulty, and no search 
necessary, as all that man should do is to contemplate and study 
this perfect work, carved in the walls of a sacred house. Here, 
however, such a shortcut is impossible, and one has to address 
this question posed by the plurality of the Sanctuary. 


It is often the case that a paradox is caused by misconceptions 
concerning the premises of the situation where it appears. Here, 
this cause would be the failure to distinguish between the purely 
worldly and earthly components of the Sanctuary that is under 
scrutiny. The earth is absolute truth, common to the dwellers of 
all houses, upon which their worlds should in principle be built. 
The parts of the worlds that are directly grounded into the earth 
cannot contradict other similarly grounded parts, located in other 
worlds. These worlds are nonetheless more than mere earth. They 
are also man-made constructions, not necessarily representing or 


101 Translation from: Ibid.': 314-315; Original Syriac from: Ibid.°: 193. 
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referring to the earth. The world can refer to itself, represent itself, 
and be a space where a different type of creation can take place, 
one that contrasts with the divinely created earth. Therefore, the 
fact that the three parts of the Sanctuary are “true” does not imply 
that they are free from oppositions or contradictions between one 
another. Their ground is the same, but their more upper-level 
constructions have a life of their own, like the branches of a single 
tree, which go in different directions, and it is these branches that 
can become so strange as to oppose neighboring structures. 


In the narrative, the triune Sanctuary is validated as true, but 
it only forms a small part of the houses that shelter it, houses that 
themselves do not possess such validation. The possibly contra- 
dictory elements between the three parts are to be found in their 
purely worldly components, and not in their common ground. The 
purely worldly nature of these elements is nonetheless precisely 
what allows them to be both true and yet possibly contradict one 
another. Indeed, these worldly parts are the products of the poetic 
power of men, rather than fruits of the earth, and they therefore 
cannot pretend to represent an absolute truth. What makes the 
worldly parts of the Sanctuary true is only the divine validation 
that has been bestowed upon them, separating them from the pro- 
fane parts of the houses. These worldly parts are true because they 
give man a sure guidance in the world: the Law shows the path 
that man must take if he wants to fulfill his destiny, and if he truly 
follows this path, he cannot be led astray, otherwise, God “was a 
deceiver.” This path can only be shown within a house of being, 
and there is therefore no unique, absolute, or transcendent path, 
but rather a multitude of them, as numerous as the houses of being 
themselves. This explains how a plurality of laws can be at the 
same time entirely true, and yet harbor conflicting worldly visions: 
the earthly components of the Law are absolute, and they there- 
fore cannot be a source of contradiction, but the worldly ones are 
deeply dependent on a precise house of being, and their truthful- 
ness should therefore only be assessed from within this particular 
house. Different worlds can thus harbor different truths, but this 
does not posit a relativistic view of truth, as this relativity only 
concerns worldly creations, and not the Deity’s, the earth, life, and 
the sky, which on the other hand is absolute and common to all 
houses. 


There is, therefore, nothing paradoxical in the truthfulness of 
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a threefold Sanctuary, but another crucial question now follows: 
what is the purpose of this threefold nature of the Sanctuary? In 
order to answer this question, the effect exerted by this threefold 
nature on man’s walk on the path of thinking must first be exam- 
ined. The plurality of houses within the city previously showed 
the benefits and the need for ex-changes between dwellings, that 
is, the need for dialogue between worlds, so that man would relent- 
lessly seek to ground the fruits of his work and not simply live in 
the clouds. The threefold nature of the Sanctuary first shows that 
different parts of the divine revelation are dependent on different 
houses, which are man-made. The revelation validates a part of 
a world as a truth, one that may differ from another revelation 
occurring in a different world. The Deity is Elohim (o°T>y), it 
is Alaha (~al\w), and it is Theds (0e6¢). Three different visions, 
which are nonetheless all true, and together point out the need for 
a manifold, dialogic conception of truth. 


The Law is one, but multi-faceted, as is the Deity itself. It 
is offered to man, and yet he also has to seek it himself. The 
triune Law would seem to be designed as a safeguard against a 
monologic vision of truth and the path of thinking. In the words 
of the Russian scholar Mikhail Bakhtin: “The monologic way of 
perceiving cognition and truth is only one of the possible ways. 
It arises only where consciousness is placed above existence [Hay 
6prtuem!?], and where the unity of existence [equncrso OpiTus] is 
transformed into the unity of consciousness.”!°? Men are united 
by their dwelling on the same earth (a unity of existence) but 
are divided in their dwelling in different worlds (a difference of 
consciousness). Ignorance of this fact would naturally lead to such 
monologism, which not only would promote skleronoia, but also 
prevent man from seeing that the path pointed out by the Law is 
not absolute, but rather depends on man’s world as much as on 
the Deity. Furthermore, Bakhtin explains that: 


102 The word translated as “existence” in the English version of the book 
could also, more literally, be translated as “being” (ObiTb, “to be”). 

103° Bakhtin, Mikhail. Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics. 1st edition. Min- 
neapolis: Univ of Minnesota Press, 1984: 81. Print; Original Russian: “Mo- 
HoOrM4ecKkad POpMa BOCIIPHATHA NO3HAHMA HM MCTHHBI --- JIM OHA 13 BO3MO%KHBIX 
(pop. Dra tbopMa BO3HUKaeT JIMIb TaM, re cO3HaHHe CTaBHTCa Hay ObITHeM Hi e7MH- 
CTBO ObITHA peBpalijaeTca B eMHCTBO co3HaHua." From: baxtun, M.M. [/po61emor 
meopuecmea Jfocmoeecxozo. Knes: Next, 1994. N. pag. PDF. 
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In an environment of philosophical monologism the 
genuine interaction of consciousnesses is impossible, 
and thus genuine dialogue is impossible as well. In 
essence idealism knows only a single mode of cogni- 
tive interaction among consciousnesses: someone who 
knows and possesses the truth instructs someone who 
is ignorant of it and in error; that is, it is the interac- 
tion of a teacher and a pupil, which, it follows, can be 
only a pedagogical dialogue. A monologic perception 
of consciousness holds sway in other spheres of ideolog- 
ical creativity as well. All that has the power to mean, 
all that has value, is everywhere concentrated around 
one center — the carrier.!04 


A monologic conception of truth implies that the Law, and the 
language in which it is revealed, both possess a rigidly determined 
meaning, independent from its recipients. The Deity gives, and 
man then simply needs to read and obey. Already within one 
house, the interpretation of such a monologic law would be the 
source of controversies and disagreements, simply because meaning 
in language is never rigidly fixed, no matter whether man believes 
it to be so or not. This monologic conception is not inevitable, even 
when one is confined within a single house, but “semantic unity 
[cmpicuoBoro equucTBa!?] of any sort is everywhere represented by 
a single consciousness and a single point of view.”!°° This semantic 
unity is illusory, and it induces the belief that “everything capable 
of meaning can be gathered together in one consciousness and sub- 
ordinated to a unified accent; whatever does not submit to such 


104 Tbid.*: 81-82. Original Russian: “Ha mouse dbunocodcKoro MoHOMOrH3Ma 
H€BO3MOXKHO CYIeCTBeHHOe B3aMMOelCcTBHe CO3HaHHH, a MOITOMy HEBO3MOxKeH Cy- 
UIeCTBeHHBIM WHasor. B cyujHOCTH, HeasIv3M 3HaeT JIMUIb OJMH BU, MO3HaBaTeJIbHO- 
TO B3aMMOJeHCTBHA MexKy CO3HAHHAMH: Hay4eHve 3HAIOLWIMM HM OOsaqalouMM HCTH- 
HOM He 3Halollero HW OWMOalOlerocs, TO CCTb B3AMMOOTHOMECHHEe YYNTeIA HM y4eHHKa, 
H, CJI¢OBaTeIbHO, TObKO Meqarormueckuit Wuasor. Monomornyeckoe BOCHpHATHE CO- 
3HaHHA TOCHOACTBYeT HM B Apyrux ccepax u“Aeomoruyeckoro TBopyectsBa. IloBcroly Bce 
3HadHMOe HM WeHHOe COCpeOTOYMBAaIOTCA BOKpyr OAHOTO WeHTpa — Hocutems.” From: 
Ibid.°. 

105 The term “cmpicmoBoro equuctBa,” translated as “semantic unity,” can also 
be more literally translated as a “unity of thought,” a translation that perhaps 
would be more appropriate here. 

106 Tbid.*; Original Russian: “IIpexcrapurenem BcaKoro CMBICIOBOrO eNMHCTBa 
TIOBCIOAY CTAHOBUTCA OHO CO3HaHHe HM OfHa TOUKa 3peHua.” From: Ibid.° (Text in 
brackets added). 
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a reduction is accidental and unessential.”!°’ Such a monologic 
conception can hardly be defended concerning the Sanctuary once 
it takes its final triune form following the Pentecost, foremost be- 
cause of the difficulty to see any “semantic unity,” which is at the 
core of monologism, in three different houses and three different 
worlds. What could be seen as possible with a single Law, within a 
single house, becomes highly implausible when this Law is cleaved 
across three languages. The very nature of the Sanctuary therefore 
stands against such a monologic conception of truth, but then one 
may ask: what is the alternative? 


In the following passage, the Russian scholar gives us a first 
idea concerning what a non-monologic approach to truth may be, 
one that may help us perceive the effect and purpose of the triune 
nature of the divine Law of the narrative: 


It is quite possible to imagine and postulate a unified 
truth that requires a plurality of consciousnesses [MHO- 
%KECTBCHHOCTH co3zHanuu], one that cannot in principle 
be fitted into the bounds of a single consciousness, one 
that is, so to speak, by its very nature full of event po- 
tential and is born at a point of contact among various 
consciousnesses (emphasis added).1%8 


The con-science (co-3vanue, [so-znanie]) literally is what is shared 
by a group of people, and the “consciousnesses” of Bakhtin’s state- 
ment can be paralleled to the “worlds.” A single truth may thus 
be spread across a plurality of worlds, and form a “point of con- 
tact” between them. A single divine law may require a plurality 
of worlds to harbor it, so as to overcome the limitations of mo- 
nologism and of every single house of being!®. Such a pluralis- 


107 Tbid.'; Original Russian: “Bee 3Ha4HM0e MOxKHO CoOpaTb B OHOM CO3HaHHH 1 
TIONYHHUTb CMHOMY aKIeHTy; TO 2%Ke, YTO He MOsWaeTCA TAaKOMy CBeeHHIO, Cy4yaliHo 
M HecyllecTBeHHO” From: Ibid.°. 

108 Tbid.'; Original Russian: “BuomHe MoxkHO JONYCTHTS H MOMBICIMTb, YTO eL- 
Had HCTHHa TpeOyeT MHOXKECTBEHHOCTH CO3HaHHH, YTO OHA MIpHHUHMasIbHO He BMe- 
CTHMa B TipeylesIbI OMHOTO CO3HaHHA, YTO OHA, TaK CKa3aTb, TO MpHpoye coobiTHiina u 
POx%KaeTcA B TOUKe COMpPHKOCHOBeHHA pa3HbIx co3sHaHHii.” From: Ibid.°. 

109 The fact that the Law may need a plurality of worlds in order to shine in 
all its splendor should nevertheless not be interpreted as implying the existence 
of a “supra-worldly” Law. There is no “ideal” Law outside of the houses of 
being, which would be approximated by a plurality of representations within 
different houses, as representations themselves are only possible within them. 
The multiplicity of representations and their dialogue both represent the Law 
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tic counterpart to the monologic conception of truth is called by 
Bakhtin “polyphony,” which he thus characterizes: 


The essence of polyphony lies precisely in the fact that 
the voices remain independent and, as such, are com- 
bined in a unity of a higher order than in homophony. 
If one is to talk about individual will, then it is precisely 
in polyphony that a combination of several individual 
wills takes place, that the boundaries of the individual 
will can be in principle exceeded.!!? 


The vocal analogy is well-chosen, but rather than contrasting the 
difference between a single voice and a chorus, a more fitting albeit 
more technical analogy may be to compare worlds with the indi- 
vidual frequencies that compose the sound of a single voice. Any 
complex sound can indeed be seen as a combination of elementary 
sounds, sinusoidal waves with particular frequencies.!!! Each ele- 
mentary sound has the same form, varying only in its frequency, 
but if the sounds are emitted together, what is produced may now 
have any shape, depending on the frequencies of the elementary 
waves that are emitted. This phenomenon can be visualized with 
the help of Fig. 23. This figure shows that the sum of elementary 
sounds represented in the upper part can form something that 
looks and sounds radically different than its individual elements 
(lower part). Only when combined can the sinusoidal waves tran- 
scend their nature and be able to form arbitrarily shaped sound 
waves. This technical analogy, how remote from the biblical narra- 
tive as it may be, nonetheless well describes the polyphonic nature 
of the triune Sanctuary, and it will help us see the role that it 
plays in the (hi)story of language and being in the narrative. 


Indeed, each part of the triune Sanctuary forms a particular 
sound, a divine herding call meant to guide a flock toward their 


itself, perfect in that it even integrates the possibility of imperfections and 
competing interpretations. 

110" Tbid.'; Original Russian: “Cymocts nommoHuuu UMeHHO B TOM, 4TO TosIO- 
Ca 3]€Cb OCTAaIOTCA CAMOCTOATEIIBHBIMH H, KaK TaKOBbIC, COUeTAIOTCA B CJ]MHCTBE BBIC- 
wero Nopayka, 4eM B roModouun. Ecum yxK rOBOpHTb 06 HHAMBUAyasIbHOH Bole, TO 
B MOJMPOHMM HMeHHO H MpOHCXOAUT coueTaHNe HECKObKHX MHIMBUTYAaJIbHBIX BOJIb, 
coBepllaeTca NpHHUMMMasIbHbI BEIXO] 3a pee! oMHOK Bonu.” From: Ibid.°. 

111 This phenomenon was first discovered by the French mathematician 
Joseph Fourier. The composition and decomposition of complex waves into 
their sinusoidal components are now known as Fourier series and Fourier trans- 
forms. 
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Fig. 23 Wave composition. 


master and creator. Each one of these sounds can nonetheless only 
be heard from within the house in which it is produced. It cannot 
go through the walls of a house of being, as no medium beyond 
them can carry it further. Man can nonetheless travel to the three 
locations, and hear the three different sounds. Pure and perfectly 
clear within their own space, the three sounds are still significantly 
different when heard together: they may interfere with each other, 
sometimes reinforcing one another but also potentially nullifying 
themselves when they are opposed, as two opposite forces that pro- 
duce no movement. True within their own house, each part of the 
Law may interfere with other parts when they are seen together, 
as a whole. This, far from denying the truthfulness of these parts, 
allows the Law to be something more than anything that could 
be sheltered within a single house of being. The Sanctuary can 
be the source of a complex sound, the composition of three truths 
that produce something that is more than the sum of its parts: a 
“higher-order unity.” This rich sound is nonetheless not directly 
revealed to man. Only the means to produce it are given to him, 
through the gift of the Sanctuary itself. The three parts of the Law 
thus only constitute three elementary notes that can be played by 
man, and it is his responsibility to bring these notes together to 
reveal the Law’s unity. 


The Byzantine liturgy for Pentecost contains the following 
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hymn: “Once, when He descended and confounded the tongues, 
the Most High divided the nations / and when He divided the 
tongues of fire, He called all men into unity / and with one accord 
(cvugmvas [symphonds]) we glorify the All-holy Spirit.”!!* The 
plurality of languages, of the city, and of the Sanctuary, indeed 
require man’s efforts in order to produce a ovu-go@via [sym-phonial], 
that is, a harmonious arrangement composed of different indepen- 
dent sounds. Following Pentecost, the three parts of the Sanctuary 
must be brought together in such a sym-phony if man is to com- 
plete the mission given to him by the Deity. The truthfulness of 
each part, within its own world, nonetheless does not entail that 
their combination would be truthful. It is man’s responsibility to 
find a harmony between them so that they would not only not 
negatively interfere with each other, but on the contrary amplify 
one another, making the triune law resonate across the city. 


The Law is thus not a mere top-down revelation given by the 
Deity to a humanity reduced to a role of mute pupil listening to 
a teacher. The Law is an instrument that must be appropriated 
and learned by men who are destined to use this instrument to 
call the distant houses of the city, to call them to follow the path 
pointed out by the Deity. The inhabitants of the distant houses are 
called to come as pilgrims to the Sanctuary and be given a place 
among the disciples. In order for the call to be heard, it must 
nonetheless first be brought to each house of the city, that is, it 
must be trans-lated into all languages. The distant houses, which 
are isolated from the Sanctuary, also form the receptacle where 
the sym-phony, the harmony of laws, can be searched and heard. 
Any united representation of the triune Sanctuary must indeed 
be sheltered within one particular house. To trans-late the triune 
Law, that is, to represent its unity within a foreign house, therefore 
not only implies a search for a harmony between the three parts of 
Law, but also one with the host / the house / the language, which 
acts as the catalyst of the sym-phony. With such a polyphonic 
conception of truth and the Law, trans-lation is thus valorized: 


12 Pentecostarion. Boston, MA: Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1990: 


412. Print. (Emphasis and text in parentheses added); Original Greek: 
“Ote kataBac Tas yAwoous ovvéyes, StepépiCev EBvy O “Ywtotos, Ste tod TvpdcG 
TUS YAMOoUG StévEelEv, sic EVOTHTA MAvtAc EKGAEOE, KAI ODLO®VS SoEACoLEV TO 
tavayiov IIveduo.” From: “TQ ZLABBATQ META THN ITENTHKOZTHN” 
E.nvixa Aetovpyixa Keyeva tno opPodo0éno exxdnoiac. Web. 4 Apr. 2016. 
(levtnkootaptov). 
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it is not a mere decayed imitation of an original, but rather is a 
location where the unity of the triune original can be searched and 
found. It is where its significance can become manifest. 


The fact that the harmony of the trans-lation is to be found by 
man nevertheless ineluctably implies a certain level of distortion, 
in the form of both a surplus and a deficit of meaning. The trans- 
lation not only constitutes a unification of the triune Sanctuary, it 
is also an interpretation, a re-creation, which overlays the colors of 
the host world and the trans-lator’s will onto the original. Trans- 
lations can be virtuously crafted works of art, but they can also be 
inharmonious travesties, depending on the efforts and skills of the 
poets who create them. The important element is that the trans- 
lation can shed light on the original, and even “improve” it in some 
way. Man has been given a book containing the Sanctuary, but it 
only constitutes the doorway of the Law, rather than its end. 


The mission given at Pentecost is not for a select group of 
people who has been given the Law to go and teach it to those 
who have not received this honor. On the contrary, to bring the 
Sanctuary to the foreign is only the beginning of the revelation of 
the Law and through it, of the revelation of the nature of language 
itself, and of its relationship with man’s being. Each work of trans- 
lation will not only form an image, a re-production of an original 
Sanctuary, but it will also become part of the Sanctuary itself, 
and of the vision that man has of it. Every house of the city will 
be given a different vision of it, because of the peculiarities of its 
world, and because of the choices made by the trans-lators. Even 
within a single house, different trans-lations will also compete with 
each other, as they will not be equally valued. 


Contrary to what is often commonly thought, however, the 
sign of a good trans-lation of the Sanctuary will not be to pass as 
an original, to make its reader forget that it is a work of trans- 
lation. It should not attempt to make man forget the three original 
parts of the Sanctuary, but should rather, on the contrary, be an 
invitation to travel as a pilgrim to the center of the city, to the 
source from which the trans-lation originates. The three original 
parts form a doorway to the foreign, a call to bring the Sanctuary 
to all parts of the city, but in turn, the trans-lations themselves 
should then also become a doorway, calling all the inhabitants of 
the city to its center, to the core of the Sanctuary itself. The trans- 
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lations can shed light on the original(s), but they do not replace 
it, and they should only incite men to learn to make the three 
houses sheltering the original Sanctuary their homes, learning the 
languages of Adam, Aram and Yawan. 


The Pentecost thus marks the beginning of a cycle initiated 
by the bringing of trans-lations to the remote parts of the city, 
and the attempts at finding a harmony between the three parts 
of the original Sanctuary. These trans-lations then trigger a wave 
of pilgrims who will come to dwell in the core of the Sanctuary, 
bringing the trans-lations with them and exerting an influence on 
the way the whole community of dwellers of this consecrated place 
sees it. An echo thus occurs between the three core parts and the 
trans-lations that form an extension of the Sanctuary, with the 
multitude of translations helping to shed light on the triune orig- 
inal, and the multitude of pilgrims producing new trans-lations 
or refining them. As the trans-lators and pilgrims are all fallible 
men, the cycle never ends, but man is nevertheless through lan- 
guage given an always clearer sight of the path meant to guide 
his being. The path is not entirely cleared in front of him. Only 
its threshold is pointed out, and it is his task to clear the way, 
through this continuous cycle, this echo by which the plurality of 
worlds and trans-lations contributes to further reveal the Law, and 
reveal man’s destiny. 


Trans-lations are therefore valorized. They are the locus where 
man can clear the path toward his destiny and dis-cover his essen- 
tial being, by giving him an increasingly accurate vision of his 
facticity and of the path that he is meant to follow. Trans-lations 
are all potentially deficient and imperfect, but this is precisely 
what makes them so powerful, as in contrast to the simpler case 
of a unique and perfect revelation within a single house of being, 
men here have an active role to play, not has simple recipients 
of the Law, but rather as explorers. The key difference between a 
monologic and a polyphonic law is the fact that while the former is 
a destination, the latter is only the beginning of a quest for truth, 
and for the destiny of man’s being. Here lies the beauty of the 
plurality of houses of being of the city. Here also lies the elegance 
of the triune law in its midst, and of its extension through the 
mission given at Pentecost, which is meant to guide and to set in 
motion rather than to simply teach a passive crowd of pupils. This 
guidance and motion can nonetheless only occur when man sees 
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the Sanctuary and the mission for what they really are. The self- 
confidence of theology may cast shadows on this nature, and thus 
keep man at the threshold of his destiny, at the beginning of the 
path. Such a blinding arrogance is nonetheless not restricted to 
theology, but it is rather found in all sciences. The opening words 
of the second part of Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum, written 
more than three centuries ago, remarkably points out this even 
now all too common stumbling block on the path of truth: 


Those who have taken it on themselves to lay down 
the Law of nature as something that has already been 
discovered and understood, whether they have spoken 
in simple confidence or in a spirit of professional pos- 
turing, have done great harm to philosophy and the 
sciences. As well as succeeding in producing beliefs in 
people, they have been effective in squashing and stop- 
ping inquiry: and the harm they have done by spoiling 
and putting an end to other men’s efforts outweighs 
any good their own efforts have brought.!!? 


This is true concerning the “Law of nature” (the laws of the Bvotc), 
but also concerning the divine law of the narrative and its theo- 
logical interpretation. If the law has already been “laid down,” 
man can only come and contemplate the perfection of the Sanc- 
tuary. This, however, would be similar to the story of the man 
who looks at another man’s finger pointing out the moon, failing 
to notice what it is pointed at as he focuses his attention on the 
instrument of signification.!'4 In technical language, he mistakes 
the signifier for the signified, which precisely is the mistake in- 
duced by a monologic approach to the revealed law, and by any 
monologic conception of language and truth as well. The way the 


"13" Bacon, Francis. The New Organon or: True Directions Concerning 


the Interpretation of Nature. Trans. Jonathan Bennett. Np.:N.p. 2005: 1. 
PDF; Original Latin: “Qui de natura, tanquam de re explorata, pronuntiare 
ausi sunt, sive hoc ex animi fiducia fecerint sive ambitiose et more professorio, 
maximis illi philosophiam et scientias detrimentis affecere. Ut enim ad fidem 
faciendam validi, ita etiam ad inquisitionem extinguendam et abrumpendam 
efficaces fuerunt. Neque virtute propria tantum profuerunt, quantum in hoc 
nocuerunt, quod aliorum virtutem corruperint et perdiderint.” From: Bacon, 
Francis. The Works of Francis Bacon. Frommann, 1858: 151. Print. (Praefa- 
tio II). 

4 Shan, Han. The Surangama Sutra (Leng Yen Ching). New Delhi: Mun- 
shirm Manoharlal Pub, 2001: 60. Print. 
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law is structured and unfolded in the narrative thus by its own 
structural design invites a polyphonic approach so as to prevent 
such stagnation on the threshold of the path. 


The clash of worlds gave man the means and the motivation 
to transform the village into a city, and to attempt to build it 
further while continuing the grounding of its foundation. This 
construction work nevertheless lacked direction. Only the down- 
ward grounding force could then be clearly seen by all. The up- 
ward building force, on the other hand, was more diffuse, lacking 
a precise reference and a guidance pointing out the goal that the 
building of the city should take. The Law is what provides such 
a guidance, and the mission given at Pentecost is aimed at giving 
access to its doorway, the triune Sanctuary, to all dwellings of the 
city, so that all its inhabitants would see the entry to the path and 
participate in its clearing. The echo between the triune Sanctuary 
and its remote extensions can indeed ensure that the path is not 
only contemplated, but also cleared and walked. The edification of 
the city can now be aimed at a precise goal: an ascent toward the 
direction pointed out by the law. The building force of the faithful 
can be applied to the furthering of the construction of the city and 
to the clearing of the path, both complementary parts necessary 
for the progress of man toward the appropriation of his essential 
being. This furthering is nonetheless only the extension of the 
re-flection that began with Adam, that is, man’s search to have a 
clearer view of the ®voic into which he is thrown. The building 
of the city gives him new means to see beyond his past horizon, 
to perceive new minute details of the ®votc of the universe in the 
flow of which he is caught and of the meta-@votc of which he is 
a builder, details that can lead him to dis-cover the nature of his 
essential being. 


This vision, whose truthfulness is progressively enhanced by 
the grounding of the city, nevertheless only becomes meaningful 
once man sees what role is intended for him within the “great 
game.” Not all will follow the path, as some will choose the com- 
fort of an idle life in the low dwellings of the city, but those who 
undertake to know and pursue their destiny will take their place as 
actors of the Bvotc, as men who use the means given by the Téyvyn 
to accompany the ®voic, rather than simply letting themselves be 
carried by its flow or vainly oppose it. The law is the northern star 
that prevents them from straying from the path, a sign in language 
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that helps the growth and the refining of language. Once this sign 
has been clearly seen and followed, man may then with peace of 
mind continue his work, calmly repeating the wise verses of the 
Lithuanian poet: 


But you, O Lord, the path 
You showed me, banned 
dreams, And I, having 
learned the divine will, I go, 
obedient to the 
Providence.!!° 


Bet tu, o Viespatie, man 
kelia 

Parodes, uzdraudei sapnus, 
Ir as, pazines sventa valia, 
Einu, Apveizdai paklusnus. 


Man’s search for truth will continue; the edification of the 
city will follow its course, and the refining of the Sanctuary will 
go on. The ek-stasis following Pentecost has wide-ranging effects 
on man’s language and the evolution of his being. The ascent 
guided by the path will bring the inhabitants of the city to always 
higher grounds, to worlds that will become more and more distant 
from the earth. This nevertheless does not imply a clouding of 
these worlds, as the grounding force may still ensure that there is 
a proper basis for the new constructions. This distance from the 
earth is neither inherently positive nor negative, but it marks the 
building up of a tension between world and earth. The ascent, 
the building of the city to higher meta-phusical levels, nonetheless 
is not a direct ascent “toward the heavens” or toward the Deity 
itself, contrary to what the commonly used religious metaphor may 
imply. It may actually well be the opposite. 


The ascent may not be an ascent toward the Deity, but rather 
away from it, that is, a departure from the earth, which is a direct 
creation of the Deity and its gift to man to rule over, toward 
increasingly high worlds which, on the other hand, are the work 
of man’s hands and will. The tension originating from the present 
ek-stasis is thus one between two creations: one made by the Deity 
and another made by man. The end of the path and the result of 
this tension will be the subject of the next chapter, which will be 
the last step of our exploration of the (hi)story of language and 
being in the narrative. Before this, one must nonetheless first be 


15 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai” Lietuviy klasikinés literattros an- 
tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 
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reminded that the ascent as depicted in the previous pages can only 
take place if men take the initiative to bridge the stat-ions present 
before and after the Pentecost ek-stasis. Otherwise, if man only 
leaps between them, the outcome will be significantly different. 


6.2.6.2. The leap between bridges, worlds, and laws 


The possibility given to every man to bridge the stat-ions also 
implies the possibility for him to fail to do so, or even to fail to 
perceive the choice altogether. No matter what he chooses, the city 
of being will ultimately know a profusion of bridges, through which 
ex-changes and trans-lations will occur between different houses 
and different worlds. The bridging of the houses nevertheless does 
not imply a bridging of stat-ions. Indeed, trans-lations and ex- 
changes can occur without putting the worlds in which they occur 
in tension, and perhaps even without perceiving the nature of these 
different houses, or the nature of the tensions themselves. Trans- 
lation may be seen and performed as an everyday act of mere 
transcoding between languages, so as to communicate information. 
Trans-lation, however, can be seen as failing if it is not guided by 
a vision; if it is not performed with a direction, aimed at bringing 
different worlds to a precise destination, and is instead a mere 
nearly random flow between houses. Even more important is the 
fact that the present stat-ion’s most prominent characteristic, what 
distinguishes it from the previous one, is that it not only marks 
the appearance of ex-changes, but also the emergence of a plurality 
of tensions and ex-changes. The two elements are nonetheless not 
necessarily perceived, and man may find himself thrown into a 
city replete with bridges and ex-changes, and yet fail to notice 
the importance of their plurality, which constitutes the key to the 
appropriation of the present ek-stasis. 


One can thus be the mediator of ex-changes between houses 
and yet only leap between stat-ions, rather than bridge them. The 
previous stat-ion allowed man to put two different houses in ten- 
sion, whereas the present one potentially permits him to create 
more of these tensions, and thereby put the tensions themselves 
in tension with one another, unconcealing their nature. He may 
nonetheless find himself content with being a mere spectator of 
the ex-changes that occur within the city. He may benefit from 
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them, and even come to experience the plurality of bridges, for- 
getting himself in their readiness-to-hand and everydayness, which 
allow him to experience every house of the city, without effort, and 
without putting into question the foundation of his homeworld. 


To bridge the stat-ions, and thereby to unconceal the nature 
of the tension between houses is the key opening the possibility 
of the clash of worlds and the clash of laws leading to the city’s 
ascent. This opening can only occur when man perceives the con- 
trast between: the single tension between two houses of the pre- 
vious stat-ion on the one hand, and their plurality offered by the 
present stat-ion on the other. If he forgets his previous facticity, 
the previous stat-ion, he will find himself engulfed in a city that 
will indeed be the locus of a plurality of tensions, but he will fail to 
notice the difference between worlds, and the role that the tensions 
between them play in man’s destiny. If man does not perceive the 
nature of the tensions established by the bridges between houses, 
he cannot see that the city needs a deeper grounding into the earth, 
a more solid foundation. Without the clashes of worlds and laws, 
the city will remain a random organic structure, growing without 
direction nor planning. No ascent will occur, and man will remain 
oblivious to his own power, to the gift that could make him an 
architect of the city, rather than its prisoner. 


The vehicle accommodates a multitude of individual men, 
each of whom is given the choice between bridging and leaping 
between stat-ions. The city will therefore always shelter both 
bridgers and leapers, spectators and actors, travelers and recluses. 
A part of its inhabitants may strive to make it ascend toward its 
destin-ation, while others may build aimlessly, or even voluntarily 
impede the work of those following the path pointed out by the 
Sanctuary. The leapers are nonetheless not condemned to remain 
so. At all times until the day of their death, they can change 
their choice and join the bridgers in their endeavor, which is the 
unveiling of man’s destiny, as individuals and as mankind as a 
whole. 


Chapter 7 


The End of Language 


The Pentecost stat-ion, the subject of the previous chapter, set up 
the stage for the last step of the evolution of man’s language. It 
initiated the transformation of the village of being into a coherent 
city, with its population finally dis-covering its full extent. A har- 
monious growth, and a cohesion between the different dwellings is 
now possible, both allowed by the building of bridges and by the 
unconcealment of their nature. The resulting clashes of worlds and 
laws also allow the unveiling of the direction that the city’s build- 
ing is to take: upward, ascending toward the skies, the direction 
pointed out by the Law. 


The building of the city and the clashes are nonetheless a long- 
lasting process, one that will only end with the end of the earth 
itself, at the end of days. The reader of the narrative, to whom 
the Bible is directly addressed, is located between the aftermath 
of Pentecost and the final judgment. From the point of view of the 
meta-narrative, the reader is one of the dwellers and builders of the 
city of being. He is personally invited to participate in the clashes 
of worlds and laws, and to contribute to the ascent of the city, but 
following Pentecost, man will not receive further guidance. The 
vehicle will not be carried to a new stat-ion, and men will have to 
share the burden of bringing it toward its destin-ation. The Law, 
revealed in its entirety soon after Pentecost, will nevertheless offer 
man some clues concerning the end of the city, that is, what should 
its ultimate form be at the end of times, and what purpose does 
the vehicle serve in the accomplishment of man’s destiny. This 
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will be the subject of this last chapter, where these clues will be 
followed so as to unfold the meta-narrative of the end of language 
and to dis-cover the final role it plays in man’s (hi)story. 


After examining the few elements concerning language that 
are present in the narrative of the end of days, in the book of 
Revelation, the meta-narrative of language and being between the 
aftermath of Pentecost and the end of times will be interpolated 
from these clues. The logical evolution of the city will be de- 
scribed, and hypotheses concerning its final form will be proposed 
and evaluated. Ultimately, it will be shown that the city’s purpose 
nonetheless does not lie in its “completed” form, at the end of its 
building and transformation into a “perfect” city. The city’s pur- 
pose is rather fulfilled when man sees its limits, its outer wall, the 
border between language and what lies beyond it, a border that 
is named silence. The vehicle will be brought to the limit of the 
paved road, and it will stop there, but man’s destiny will bring 
him beyond. The end of the city will become the beginning of a 
new journey for man, one that will lead him to take distance from 
the city and to venture into what it faces, the country, nonetheless 
without being severed from it. 


The relation and tension between city and country will repre- 
sent the last path that man must take in order to fulfill his destiny 
and become a conscious manifestation of divine being. This event 
will not only describe something that will occur to man in the end 
of days. The act of standing on the wall of silence and man’s dis- 
tanciation from his house of being will be shown to be the “end” 
of language, its purpose, which is accessible to any man, at any 
point of man’s (hi)story. The end of language is part of the destiny 
of each individual man, and part of the destiny of mankind as a 
whole. This end is not to be found in the vehicle itself, but rather 
in the relationship that man has to establish with the vehicle and 
what lies beyond it. This relationship can be established while 
the vehicle is at any stat-ion, but each new stat-ion only makes it 
more and more obvious to man. Each new stat-ion, examined in 
the previous chapters, unfolded new parts of the nature of man’s 
world and of the essence of his being. Some men will find the end 
at the beginning of the vehicle’s journey, while others will need 
the guidance provided by other stat-ions. Others may never find 
it, no matter how obvious this end will become. 
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For the reader of the narrative, however, the vehicle already is 
at its last stat-ion, and man’s destiny is outlined in the last book 
of the Scriptures, waiting to be seen and appropriated. The reader 
has already been given more guidance than many men who already 
returned to the ground. He is shown what his final destin-ation 
can be: the joy of an existence sustained by the tree of life in the 
New Jerusalem, or the torment of the lake of fire of hell. The joy 
of man’s essential being, or the misery of being forever a prisoner 
of his own world, deprived of any nearness to divine being. Thus 
will the (hi)story of language and being end. 


7.1 The narrative of the end of language 


Compared with the previous episodes, the end of language is ex- 
tremely unostentatious in the narrative dedicated to the end of 
time. Following the first Pentecost and the emergence of the nar- 
rative within itself, only a handful of passages give us hints con- 
cerning the way language evolves and affects the life of mankind, 
and what role it will play at the end of man’s (hi)story. The follow- 
ing review of the narrative will thus be brief and, after a succinct 
outline of the events of the Apocalypse, it will mainly be focused 
on the linguistic situation at the very end of the narrative. 


After an indeterminate period of time, man’s (hi)story draws 
toward its conclusion, and the time of the “revelation” has come: 
the dno-KdAvyic [apo-kdlypsis], the great “un-covering.” In the 
heavens, there is a great multitude, “from every nation, from all 
tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, with palm branches in 
their hands, and crying out with a loud voice, Salvation belongs to 
our God who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb!”’ (Rev 7:9-— 
10'). Some, such as Steven Goldsmith, see in such proclamations 
the sign of an “univocalization” of mankind, where its plurality 
is “instantaneously transfigured into a postapocalyptic social and 
linguistic identity,”? as the “distilling of social polyphony to the 
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purity of one ritual voice,”? but nothing in the narrative would 
seem to support such an “univocalization,” or such a unique iden- 
tity. On the contrary, it explicitly mentions the conservation of 
the distinction between different peoples and languages. 


The proclamation could be paralleled with the miracle of Pen- 
tecost, where the disciples spoke in unison, but each in a different 
language, as a polytonal voice rather than a monotonal one. Thus, 
at this point, no single language seems to hold sway over heaven, 
and its linguistic situation seems very similar to the one prevail- 
ing on earth, contrary to the fantasies of a “perfect language,” 
which arose from the imagination of interpreters, without basis in 
the narrative, such as the one envisioned by Samuel Hopkins, who 
considered that the language of heaven would have “less ambiguity 
and danger of being misunderstood than could be done before.”* 
On Earth, on the other hand, the Seven Seals are successively 
broken, the Seven Trumpets are sounded, the Seven Bowls are 
emptied, and all sorts of disasters lay waste on the land, killing a 
large part of mankind. The Beast is allowed to conquer the earth, 
and “authority was given it over every tribe and people and tongue 
and nation” (Rev 13:7°). The mention of tribes and nations, which 
occurs several times in the book of Revelation, reinforces the idea 
that the diversity of peoples and languages is maintained, and that 
no single language or people dominates either the heavens or the 
earth. 


The dead are then brought out from their graves and mankind 
is brought to judgment. It is done according to, and in language: 
“on the day of judgment men will render account for every care- 
less word they utter; for by your words you will be justified, and 
by your words you will be condemned” (Mat 12:36-37°). This 
judgment is not arbitrary, as it is based on precise accounts: “the 
dead were judged by what was written in the books, by what they 
had done” (Rev 20:12"), books among which is the aforementioned 
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“Book of Life.” Those whose name was not found in this book are 
then thrown into the lake of fire, and the (hi)story of heaven and 
earth is then complete. 


Following this, comes the end of man’s (hi)story: the earth 
and the heavens that were created on the first day now pass away 
and are made anew. The Holy City, a New Jerusalem, comes down 
from heaven, and the men who escape the lake of fire will now live 
in its midst. The city has “a great, high wall, with twelve gates, 
and at the gates twelve angels, and on the gates the names of the 
twelve tribes of the sons of Israel” (Rev 21:12°) are inscribed. The 
life within its walls differs significantly from the life on the previous 
earth: 


The city has no need of sun or moon to shine upon 
it, for the glory of God is its light, and its lamp is 
the Lamb. By its light shall the nations walk; and the 
kings of the earth shall bring their glory into it, and its 
gates shall never be shut by day—and there shall be no 
night there; they shall bring into it the glory and the 
honor of the nations. (Rev 21:23-26°) 


This would seem to indicate that nations are preserved as distinct 
groups on the new earth, but no mention is ever made of the 
possible preservation of their languages (as langue). An instance 
of language (as langage) is nonetheless recorded by the narrative: 


Through the middle of the street of the city; also, on 
either side of the river, the tree of life with its twelve 
kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit each month; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 
There shall no more be anything accursed, but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and his 
servants shall worship him; they shall see his face, and 


(Rev 20:12). 
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his name shall be on their foreheads (Rev 22:2-4!°) 


As the Revelation of the end of times occurs in a vision of St John 
the Evangelist, he is guided by angels who speak to him. Outside of 
this revelation process that occurs before the events take place, the 
aforementioned name written on the forehead of the inhabitants 
of the city is the only instance of “language use” mentioned by 
the narrative after the descent of the New Jerusalem. Oral speech 
seems to appear unnecessary there, and the only human action 
mentioned is the silent worship of God and the Lamb. The silent 
proclamation of the name, inscribed on the most visible part of 
their body, is enough, and thus ends the (hi)story of man in the 
narrative. 


7.2 The meta-narrative of the end of 
language and being 


jae HAS AA JER, One who can take action on the road 
(WeESE LU: Is like a tiger in the mountains; 
TEAL ATH EK One immersed in worldly understanding 
Oe TE EE Is like a monkey in a cage. 


— The Blue Cliff Record, 39*" case! 


The scarcity of information concerning the end of language in 
the narrative will force us to proceed to an interpolation, uncover- 
ing the evolution of the city of being between the period following 
the Pentecost and the descent of the New Jerusalem. The nar- 
rative tells us that up until the judgment day, the city of being 
is preserved. It has not collapsed into a monolithic fortress, nor 
has it been left in ruins or wasted away with all the devastation 
induced by the earthly plagues. 
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Contrary to the earth, the city of being and its world(s) have 
not been the direct target of the divine wrath, but as the city ex- 
ists because of its dwellers, it will necessarily feel its effects, in an 
indirect manner. As a large part of mankind will disappear, parts 
of numerous houses will be left without their supporting pillars, 
and thus large sections of them will collapse and fall into obliv- 
ion. The Apocalypse marks a change of seasons: man’s summer 
is nearing its end. The autumn wind now begins to blow upon 
the world-tree, and its leaves begin to wither and fall, returning to 
the earth. The destiny of the city of being, however, is not to be 
found in its end, in a temporal sense, but rather in its end, in the 
second sense of the word: in its purpose, in what it is aimed at. 
The city of being is only a means, only a vehicle carrying man on 
the path toward his destiny. This destiny is not the destination of 
the path traced by the vehicle. The end of the path is not the end 
(as purpose) of the vehicle. To see the end of the city of being, one 
should not look at its temporal end, but rather try to see what 
its end is, what its goal is. Man’s destiny is therefore to be found 
in the travel and in the path itself, rather than in the vehicle’s 
destination. This destination, the end of times, will thus be put 
aside so that the end of the city of being, that is, its place in man’s 
fulfillment of his own destiny, can be examined. 


7.2.1 The end of the city of being 


After the completion of the triune Sanctuary and the transfor- 
mation of the village into a city, man is given a direction toward 
which he should focus his building efforts. The clash of worlds and 
the clash of laws can be initiated, and man can build the city to 
increasingly higher levels while strengthening and broadening its 
earthly foundations. The narrative nonetheless remains silent con- 
cerning man’s achievements at the end of days. Will men find the 
willpower and the humility necessary for them to work together 
for the ascent of their common world, or will they disregard the 
Sanctuary and fail to elevate themselves away from the earth? The 
narrative does not give us enough information to unambiguously 
answer this question. It nonetheless teaches us that the clash of 
worlds will still be ongoing until the very end of man’s life on earth, 
something that is implied by the continuation of the co-existence 
of a multitude of houses of being within the city. 
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If the clash of worlds continues until the end of man’s life 
on earth, it would mean that the city is still being built at that 
time and that it is not a “complete” structure yet. This shows 
that the completion of the city is not part of its destiny. It would 
therefore be vain to search for the city’s purpose in its final state, 
as the city itself is a means that never ends, unceasingly offering 
man a chance to fulfill his destiny. Why then do men continue 
to build it until the very end? Ideally, it would seem that they 
should not have to, and that it is not an inherent part of their 
destiny. It is only because they fail to see its purpose that the 
city continues to be constructed, always larger and higher. The 
best way to come to realize the nature of this failure is to plunge 
ourselves in the potential telos of the building process, imagining 
where it can ultimately lead man. The examination of the ideal 
scenario, that is, a straight ascent following the direction pointed 
out by the Sanctuary, will show us why this upward movement, 
this building up of a tension between earth and world, is only a 
means, and toward what end does it guide man. 


If man fully exploits the potential of the clash of worlds, it will 
continually refine his vision of the universe, as the combination of 
Mvoic and meta-pvotc. The clash will highlight the inadequacies of 
his world and incite him to improve it, using other worlds and his 
logos to reshape his house of being. By becoming conscious of the 
role that the world plays in man’s life, and in the accomplishment 
of his destiny, he can greatly enlarge the horizon of his work, of 
his use of the Téyvn. Until then, man used his technical and poetic 
skills to transform his house of being, and to create new portions of 
it. The worldly consciousness now gives him a vision of something 
new: of the fact that man may not only create and shape signs, but 
that he may also transform the entire architecture of the house, 
and that he may even build another completely. 


Man can change his relationship with language, and begin to 
wrestle with it. Man’s relationship with his dwelling forever re- 
mains one in which both act as master and servant of the other. 
Before the clash, the evolution of man’s house is nonetheless largely 
organic. It is a disorderly sum of countless acts of poiesis and ma- 
nipulations of signs by generations of dwellers, a pile that is the 
product of a combination of Dvotc and Téyvn, but as remarked 
by Wilhelm Von Humboldt: “A people could, by inner illumina- 
tion and favorable external circumstances, impart so different a 
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form to the language handed down to them that it would thereby 
turn into a wholly other, wholly new language.”!* With a worldly 
consciousness, man can now see that just as he can shape individ- 
ual signs, he may also transform and determine the architecture 
of the whole house. The organic pile can become the subject of a 
plan, which can follow the way pointed out by the Sanctuary, or 
go against it. 


A famous example of such deliberate planning may be found 
in the “newspeak” of George Orwell’s dystopian novel 1984, which 
describes how a totalitarian government could try to control its 
subjects’ mind by reforming its language: 


Don’t you see that the whole aim of Newspeak is to 
narrow the range of thought? In the end we shall make 
thoughtcrime literally impossible, because there will be 
no words in which to express it. Every concept that can 
ever be needed will be expressed by exactly one word, 
with its meaning rigidly defined and all its subsidiary 
meanings rubbed out and forgotten.!? 


This consciousness may nonetheless also be used to expand rather 
than to “narrow the range of thought.” It may be used to unveil 
man’s essential being rather than to conceal it. The realization of 
the possibility to shape a house as a whole, according to a plan, 
could induce a revolution in both man’s earthly and worldly life. 
The narrative does not give any indication concerning the amount 
of time that separates the end of days from the time of the Pente- 
cost, so the city could potentially be constructed for thousands or 
tens of thousands of years, leaving ample time for men to devise a 
plan and meticulously execute it. 


One of the purposes of such a language planning could be lan- 
guage optimization, the maximizing of its efficiency and accuracy. 
This means optimizing the space and the way the sign-blocks of 
the house are arrayed and linked with each other. First, it could 
imply an optimization of the number of elementary signs used to 
build the house: the greater the number of words of a language, 
the easier it is to pinpoint very specific meanings, but the smaller 


2 Quoted by Heidegger in: Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. 
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the number, the easier it is to learn and to share with everyone.'4 


This question of optimization could also be applied to signifiers 
only, or to a specific medium. In the case of writing, different 
“systems” offer different advantages. An ideographic system such 
as the one used to write the Chinese language, for example, takes 
considerably more time to master than the Roman alphabet, but it 
also presents unique properties: the fact that each word was writ- 
ten with one logogram, whose meaning was disconnected from its 
pronunciation, induced a remarkable endurance of these signifiers, 
which can stay recognizable and virtually unchanged for thousands 
of years, whereas the phonetic basis of alphabetic systems renders 
a prolonged preservation of complete words more unlikely. In the 
meta-narrative, this would mean that the way sign-blocks are fash- 
ioned can significantly affect their durability, and their capacity 
to resist the onslaught of the heavenly elements, the work of time. 


Furthermore, man could also reshape every aspect of the house. 
He could change a language’s grammar, either making it simpler to 
use by eliminating irregularities and systematizing its structures, 
or making it richer by increasing its complexity and creating a 
larger palette for his expression. Man could choose to reduce the 
language’s ambiguities to decrease the possibilities of misunder- 
standing, but he could also decide to deliberately create them, to 
play with multiplicities of meanings or simply remind man that 
the world is only re-presentation, only meta-physical. Doing this, 
a single man may have the power to change the world of all the 
dwellers of his house of being. As noted by A. Schuster, “a happy 
nomenclature has sometimes been more powerful than rigorous 
logic in allowing a new train of thought to be quickly and gen- 
erally accepted.”!> What is true for a “nomenclature,” that is, 
basic sign-blocks, is even truer concerning the house’s general ar- 
chitecture. It will be considerably easier for man to perceive and 
accomplish his destiny within a house where it is already clearly re- 
presented, where it occupies a central place, and where the whole 
architecture of the building is designed to bring man’s attention 
toward it. 


‘4 Eco, Umberto. A Theory of Semiotics. Indiana University Press, 1976: 
44. Print. 

15 Quote from: Ogden, Charles Kay, I. A. Richards, and Bronislaw Mali- 
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Thought and of the Science of Symbolism. Harcourt, Brace & World, 1923: 87. 
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The consciousness of man’s power to shape his world is also 
not restricted to the confines of individual houses. Man may one 
day realize that he can shape or even completely re-build the city 
as a whole. Man could decide to create or annihilate certain parts 
of it, and even wipe out entire houses. He could also establish links 
between buildings, and organize the ex-changes between them. 
The ek-stases associated with the village and the clash of worlds 
indeed showed him the necessity of a plurality of houses, which 
breaks the lethe of man’s worldly facticity and incites him to im- 
prove the building of his world. Recognizing this need for the city, 
man may see that by a careful planning, he can himself preserve 
and even increase its diversity. By maximizing the differences be- 
tween worlds and regulating the ex-changes between them, he may 
ensure that not only the city will not fuse into a monolithic single 
dwelling, but that it will also give mankind the largest possible 
horizon, the most complete and precise vision of the Ovotc. 


The upward movement of the city, that is, its ascent toward 
the direction pointed out by the Sanctuary, increases the tension 
between earth and world, between the ground and the top of man’s 
construction. The more skillful and all-encompassing is the plan- 
ning of this movement, the greater will the tension be. For man, 
this tension is the only way by which he can distance himself from 
the earth, and from the Mvotc in general. He cannot escape the 
world, nor the pull of the earth, but he can elevate himself through 
the building of his world. Through his own creations, products of 
the Téyvn, he may distance himself from the divine creation, the 
Dvoic. If he fails to care for the ground, this distance can be in- 
creased with little effort, with man’s world departing in the clouds. 
Such a distance is nonetheless meaningless without tension. The 
purpose of the ascent, when true to its nature, is to give man a 
clearer view of the universe: the higher he climbs, the larger his 
horizon will be. In this case, his vision of the Dvotc will become 
clearer as well, but he will lose sight of it entirely if he finds himself 
caught in the clouds, and he would then only see his own creations. 
With a proper tension, on the other hand, the purpose of the city 
can be revealed to man, and he may come to recognize that the 
more he strives to create his world, and the larger his horizon is, 
the more insignificant will his creation, fruit of his Téyvn, appears 
in front of the divine Dvotc. 
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Fig. 24 The dance of ®boic and Téyvy. The Téyvy 
stands in front of the Pvoic, but the two are not des- 
tined to be foes. They are rather called to dance with 
one another, each thereby manifesting its peculiar na- 
ture while it highlights the gifts of its partner. The 
@voic leads the dance, as it carries the Téyvyn on its 
shoulders, but it is through the Téyvyn that the beauty 
of the ®voic can shine, and the harmony of the dance 
would remain invisible without it. Man, as the mas- 
ter of the Téyvn, only has to willingly accompany the 
Mvotc, rather than to oppose or merely submit to it. 


The tension is part of man’s destiny and it is the nexus of his 
relationship with being. Diirckheim, using a different terminology, 
well described such a tension: 


For the man, who must become autonomous, the es- 
sential fusion, ineluctable, with Being, nonetheless also 
induces a danger: he may not wish to leave this original 
homeland, which is found in the primordial unity. Be- 
ing, the Great Mother, do not let him separate himself 
from her, or always calls him back within her. Man is 
unceasingly teared between the force pushing him to- 
ward the freedom of an independent form (Yang), and 
the return to the protecting maternal embrace (Yin). 
In order to become an authentic person, he must gain 
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his autonomy and separate himself from the primordial 
One, whose maternal embrace enfolds him and takes 
him back. To become an authentic man, however, he 
must never lose, even in his independence, contact with 
the maternal depth that nourishes him. This essential 
theme of becoming human comes back at each stage 
of his evolution. The more elevated is the stage of 
this evolution, the greater is the tension, but also the 
obligation to join, so as to restore the original human 
unity, the maternal depth and the manly autonomy.!® 


Man’s life in the world, in the meta-narrative, begins with Adam’s 
building of the house of being, as a consequence of the naming of 
the animals in the narrative. This event, initiated by the Deity, is 
what took man away from the unity of the ®votc. It marked the 
birth of man’s ego, and thereby the advent of the semblance of a 
subject-object relationship between the Dvoic and man, who will 
now dwell in another realm: the meta-gbotc. The world, which 
then evolved into a large city, is nevertheless only a means. The 
vehicle carries man further and further away from the earth from 
which he came, but it is not meant to separate man from it, quite 
the contrary. The tension between the earth and the world, ®votc 
and Téyvn, the ground and the city built upon it, is aimed at 
showing man the nature of his being so that he may become a 
willing manifestation of it. The greater the tension, the higher the 
city, the more visible will this nature be. 


As noted by Diirckheim, however: “The accomplishment of 


‘6 TBA. “Die urspriingliche und unabdingbare Verwobenheit mit dem Sein 
bedeutet auch die Gefahr, da der Mensch, der zur Eigenstandigkeit bestimmt 
ist, wenn er seine Urheimat entdeckt, nicht mehr aus der Ur-Eins herauskommt. 
Das Sein als die GroSe Mutter lat ihn dann nicht los oder zieht ihn immer 
wieder in sich zuriick. Der Mensch steht immer in der Spannung zwischen 
dem Drang in die Freiheit eigenstandiger Form (Yang) und dem Zug zuriick 
(Yin) in das miitterlich-bergende Ur. Um wirklich Person zu werden, mu8 er 
eigenstandig werden und sich von der ihn miitterlich umfangenden und immer 
wieder zuriickrufenden Ur-Ganzheit losen. Um aber in aller Eigenstandigkeit 
ein ganzer Mensch zu bleiben, darf er doch die Verbindung mit dem nahrenden 
Muttergrund nie ganz verlieren. Dies ist ein Urthema menschlichen Werdens, 
das sich auf allen Stufen seiner Entwicklung neu stellt. Je hdher die Stufe, 
desto gré8er die Spannung, aber auch die Notwendigkeit der Integration von 
miitterlichem ,Grund” und mannlicher Eigenstandigkeit, die die Ureinheit im 
Menschen wiederherstellt.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten 
Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 128. Print. 
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oneself does not occur naturally to man, as it does to plants. It is 
an active reply to the calling: “I have named you by your name, 
because you are mine.!””’ The Deity gave man his name and gave 
him his world when it commanded him to name other creatures. 
Through this, man is given a unique opportunity to play an active 
role in the creation, and not only be carried by the flow of the 
Ovoic. This opportunity implies the need for a resoluteness, nec- 
essary in order for man to fulfill his destiny and consciously play 
the role assigned to him in the Dvot1c. The German thinker also 
remarks that man nevertheless often fails to recognize and answer 
to the divine calling: “But who knows his own name? Man fails 
to grow to the stature that is destined to him.”!* To ignore one’s 
own name is to fail to re-present one’s true nature, what one is 
meant to be, as part of the world. It is to fail to see one’s place 
within the universe re-presented in this world. 


In the narrative, the Deity itself points out such a failure in 
the book of Revelation: “I know your works; you have the name 
of being alive, and you are dead.”!9 (Rev 3:1). The Deity also 
declares in the same book that some men will one day receive a 
divinely revealed name: “To him who conquers I will give some 
of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone, with a 
new name written on the stone which no one knows except him 
who receives it.’2? (Rev 2:17). In the meta-narrative, it implies 
that for some men, their true re-presentation within the house(s), 
their place in it, will be directly shown to them in the future, as a 
sign-block within the house.?! No matter what this name is, or to 
whom and when it will be revealed, it symbolizes the incarnation of 
man’s destiny, and his calling to fulfill it. This calling is manifold. 


' TBA. Original German: “Selbstverwirklichung geschieht beim Menschen 
nicht wie bei der Pflanze von selbst. Sie ist mittatige Antwort auf den Anruf: 
»lch habe dich bei deinem Namen gerufen, denn du bist mein.” From: Ibid: 
121. 

18 TBA. Original German: “Aber wer kennt seinen Namen? Dem Menschen 
wachst die ihm auf gegebene Gestalt nicht einfach zu.” From: Ibid: 121. 

9 “oidé Gov TH Epya Sti Svopa Eyeic Sti Cfic, Kai vexpdc ei.” (Rev 3:1). 

20 “0 gyov ode AKoOVvodTH Ti TO MvEdLG Agvet Tac EKKANOIaIc. TS ViKAvTL Show 
advtd tod Lavva TOD KEKPDELLLEVOD Kai SHOW ADTA WiI@ov AEvKV, Kai Exi THY WIov 
SvoLa Kavov yeypapévov 6 oddeic oidev ci Lt} 6 AaLBavev.” (Rev 2:17). 

21 The revelation of man’s “true representation” may perhaps occur only 
once they have dis-covered and fulfilled their destiny, that is, once they have 
dis-covered their own name, with the white stone only sealing and confirming 
this fulfillment, but the narrative leaves this question unanswered. 
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It ultimately is a call for man to become a willing and conscious 
manifestation of divine being, but in order to do so, man must first 
contemplate what the horizon of his world is showing him, and see 
to what end it guides him: 


The very personal calling of the experience of being to 
man, in its unique individuality, leads him toward a 
new life. It also includes the calling for the return to 
the fatherland, but it is clearly distinct from it. The 
man who got lost in the world must return to the house 
of the Father. Is it to dwell in it and to see his own 
individuality abolished? It would be oriental. For us, 
westerners and Christians, man in this homecoming 
only loses his lost ego, in order to fashion another one, 
which will be a witness of the Father. It will return to 
the world — as a person through which the liberating 
and creating calling of being will resonate”? 


The world elevates man. It takes him away from the earth, but 
it does so in order to give him a clear vision of what he has lost. 
Each ek-stasis is meant to increase this tension, making the calling 
to the fatherland always clearer, and always harder to ignore or 
reject. This calling is not to dissolve one’s ego back to the oneness 
of the Ovotc, otherwise nothing would have been gained through 
man’s (hi)story. Man’s destiny is rather to dwell in the twilight 
between earth and world, between ®voic and Téyvn, between the 
oneness of the creation and the duality induced by his own ego, 
where the two can be reconciled while remaining distinct. Before 
this, however, man must first discover the path leading to this 
twilight. 


The Sanctuary of the meta-narrative, that is, the law of the 


22 TBA. Original German: “Der den Menschen in seiner Einmaligkeit, also 
ganz persOnlich und individuell meinende, zu einem neuen Leben verpflicht- 
ende Anruf, der in der Seinserfahrung erklingt, ist deutlich von dem auch in ihr 
enthaltenen Heim-Ruf zu unterscheiden. Der Mensch, der sich in der Welt ver- 
loren hat, mu8 in das Haus des Vaters heimkehren. Um darin zu bleiben und 
sich als Eigener auszuléschen? Das ware 6stlich! Westlich aber und christlich, 
wie wir es meinen, verliert der Mensch in diesem Heimgang nur sein fremdge- 
gangenes Ich, um nun als Zeuge des Vaters ein neues Ich zu zeugen, das wieder 
ausgeht in die Welt — als individuelle Person, durch die der Ruf des Seins 
welt-erl6send und schopferisch hindurchtont.” From: Ditirckheim, Karlfried 
Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander 
Verlag, 2009: 121. Print. 
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narrative, is a construction, a work of language. It guides man by 
showing him where he must go, within his world. The obedient 
builders elevated their world according to it, but the Sanctuary 
nonetheless cannot guide man all the way up to the end, because 
this end needs what lies beyond the house, beyond the city. The 
Sanctuary, as a worldly creation, is limited to the confines of the 
world, and it cannot guide man outside of it. The Sanctuary, like 
the city itself, is only a means to an end. It is an invitation for man 
to build up the city, through the clashes of worlds and laws, thereby 
building up the tension. Sooner or later, the attempt to build an 
always larger and more perfect house or city will nonetheless show 
him that building is only a step on the path of destiny, rather than 
its destin-ation. The more sophisticated and well-crafted man’s 
world is, the more the limits of this world will become visible, and 
the more the contrast with the ®votc will become flagrant. An 
impurity or a defect is indeed easier to perceive in a diamond than 
in a block of clay. Man’s realization of the limitations of his world 
will sooner or later lead the tension to a breaking point. This is 
when language will start to speak to man, and not only use or be 
used by him. Heidegger saw this breaking point as a key to unveil 
the truth of man’s being: 


But when does language speak itself as language? Cu- 
riously enough, when we cannot find the right word for 
something that concerns us, carries us away, oppresses 
or encourages us. Then we leave unspoken what we 
have in mind and, without rightly giving it thought, 
undergo moments in which language itself has distantly 
and fleetingly touched us with its essential being.?? 


It is when “language breaks off”*4 that man may finally see the 
true extent of his calling, and the destin-ation of the path on which 
he was led by the Deity, a destin-ation that will lead him beyond 
the walls of his dwelling. Man may realize that the vehicle will not 


23 Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 
1982: 59. Print; Original German: “Wo aber kommt die Sprache selber als 
Sprache zum Wort? Seltsamerweise dort, wo wir fiir etwas, was uns angeht, 
uns an sich reift, bedrangt oder befeuert, das rechte Wort nicht finden. Wir 
lassen dann, was wir meinen, im Ungesprochenen und machen dabei, ohne es 
recht zu bedenken, Augenblicke durch, in denen uns die Sprache selber mit 
ihrem Wesen fernher und fliichtig gestreift hat.” From: GA 12:151. 

24 Tbid.': 60; Original German: “Kein ding sei wo das wort gebricht” From: 
GA 12: 153. 
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carry him to his destin-ation, but rather only point it out. Once 
this is clearly seen, in the words of Diirckheim: 


The old vision of life constructed a building with the 
senses, with reason, our consciousness of the values of 
truth, beauty, and good, our morality of efficiency and 
good behavior — and a little “religion.” Not only is 
this building now found to be too small (as if one just 
needed to add another floor to it), but neither its basis 
nor its design is now deemed fitting for us. As if we had 
wings, the old protective cage now appears as what it 
really is: a prison. To remain in it, because of fear or 
laziness, would be to betray our essential Being.?° 


The house of being nevertheless remains what allowed man to walk 
on the path toward the dis-covery of his essential being in the first 
place. It was the incubator of man’s being, and it only becomes 
a prison when man is fully grown, when what was helping his 
development now hinders it. 


Fig. 25 Out of the shell. An egg’s shell allows the young 
bird to grow, but once the creature has completely ab- 
sorbed the nutrients it contains, and once the shell has 
become too narrow to allow the bird to move freely, 


25 


TBA. Original German: “Das Gebaude der alten Weltanschauung — 
errichtet auf unseren fiinf Sinnen, unserem Verstand, unserem Bewuftsein 
der Werte des Wahren, Schénen und Guten, unserer Ethik vom Leisten und 
Wohlverhalten und auf etwas »Religion« — ist nicht nur zu eng geworden 
(so, als mii8ten wir nur noch ein Stockwerk hinzuftigen), sondern es stimmt in 
seinen Grundfesten und seiner ganzen Konzeption nicht mehr, so als seien wir 
Vogel, die fligge geworden und den sie bislang schiitzenden Kafig mit einem 
Mal als das erleben, was er ist, ein Gefangnis! Bleiben wir aus Bequemlichkeit 
oder Angst doch darin, dann ist das Verrat an unserem Wesen.” From: Diirck- 
heim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Fiihrung 
auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 53-54. Print. 
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comes the time to shatter the protective abode, and 
the time for the young to dis-cover that birds are not 
destined to live enclosed in the dwelling they receive 
from their mother. They are rather called to spread 
their wings, and to fly toward the heavens. 


Thus, the “end” of the city of being is not the completion of 
its building. The city’s end is reached when the tension created by 
its ascent leads man to perceive the existence of another step that 
is necessary for him to take in order to appropriate his essential 
being. The city is a ladder, meant to elevate him and show him 
his destin-ation, where he is meant to go, and what he is meant 
to be. Once a man has realized this, he can stop building the 
city, throw away the ladder, or at least release his grasp on it. He 
can now contemplate the city’s limits, and the fact that no matter 
how hard he works to further its ascent, his destiny will not end 
within its walls. He can stop looking at the earth and the city 
itself for a moment, and he can stand on the limit of the city, on 
its outer wall. There, standing on the edge of language, where it is 
in contact with its un-essence, man may begin to see that he must 
seek and appropriate what lies beyond. 
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Fig. 26 Standing on the wall. When man has dis- 
covered the walls of the city, and climbed on top of 
them, he can finally see that the limits of his world 
are not the limits of the universe. Unable to depart 
from the city, he nonetheless stands on the edge of the 
walls, clinging to them but striving to perceive what 
lays beyond. 


Man cannot answer the call inviting him to return to his fa- 
therland, to the unity of the Dvotc, through the ascent of his world, 
the building of the city, as the two are fundamentally incompati- 
ble. The world is the realm of the “multitude of things”? (#49), 
whereas the vot is where “there is not even one thing” (—Wth 
27) Man first needs the city, and he needs to see the Bvoic as 
“things,” before he can realize that these are mere representations, 
pointing the way toward where “words break off and no thing may 
be.”?8 The city gives man sight of the limits of his own logos, and 
it allows him to perceive the call inviting him to his fatherland, 
from which he departed when he gained his ego and began to dwell 
in a house of being, but the path that led man away from his fa- 
therland is now covered by the building-blocks of the city itself. 
Man built over the path, and he has now lost sight of the way 
back. The sight of a large horizon, which is made possible by the 
high-towering nature of the city, nonetheless offers man a chance 
to find a new way home, one which will lead him away from the 
man-made construction. It is by standing on the limit of the city 
that man will see this path, beyond language, beyond the house of 
being. As St Ephrem advised us: 


vayS) 


26 TBA. Original Classical Chinese: “f@% Ait z uh #4 B72 BE” From: 
BB HE. CPP KR (7) BF FEES). Rat: WiGbE, 1966: 11. 
(RAE 1) 
27 TBA. Original Classical Chinese from: AZA AS SCHE. (MGR APY). HER: 
Kiki, 1982. N. Pag. 

?8 Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 
1982: 60. Print; Original German: “Kein ding sei wo das wort gebricht.” From: 
GA 12: 153. 
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wl peu ease’ Blessed he that hath 
rae: haa Surrounded his hearing with 
the wall of silence2? 


The walls of the city are the surface where language comes 
in contact with what is outside language, and it will form the 
threshold of the path back home, a path of silence. 


7.2.2 The wall of silence 


The reason explaining why the narrative is silent concerning the 
end of language would seem to be that language ends in silence, and 
silence is what should not be spoken of. As the German philoso- 
pher said: “to talk and write about silence is what produces the 
most obnoxious chatter.”?? Man nonetheless must first learn to 
talk, and speak or read about silence before he can perceive its 
true nature, and commit himself to it. To be silent about silence, 
“that would be authentic saying,”?! says the master, and this is 
precisely what the narrative does. Before we ourselves reach man’s 
destin-ation, we must first find the way, and language is the source 
of light that will help us complete this task. We ourselves must 
see the wall before we can peer beyond it. 


The banality of the word “silence,” should not blind us to 
the manifold and complex nature of what it points to. First, one 
should be reminded that silence is not just an absence. It is not the 
absence of noise, nor of sounds or language. In the narrative, up 
to its very end, in the New Jerusalem, the life of man never is one 
of stillness and of absence of sound. The universe is never frozen, 


29 Emphasis added. Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works 
of S. Ephrem the Syrian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes 
and Indices. John Henry Parker, 1847: 110. Print; Original Syriac from: 
Beck, Edmund. Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: 
Peeters Publishers, 1961: 5. Print. 

30 Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 
1982: 52. Print; Original German: “weil das Reden und Schreiben tiber das 
Schweigen das verderblichste Gerede veranlaBt. . .” From GA 12: 144. 

3! Thid.: 53. Original German: “F Wer verméchte es, einfach vom Schweigen 
zu schweigen? / J Dies miiBte das eigentliche Sagen sein. . .” From GA 12: 
144. 
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and the very nature of the ®votg implies movements and noise. 
Progressively, step by step, the narrative of the book of Revelation 
shows that the role played by written names becomes increasingly 
important as the narrative draws to its end, with names inscribed 
on stones or on the flesh of man.?? It also shows a fading away of 
oral speech, but the end of times also marks the coming of silence 
into the foreground of the narrative, as something that will enter 
into dialogue with man’s world, rather than supplant it. 


In the universe of the narrative, this silence first comes as a 
fading away of speech, but not as a fading away of language alto- 
gether. May language be present where silence holds sway? Yes, 
but only in one form: precisely the one chosen by the Deity at 
the end, that is, as openly visible writing. The names, carved on 
stones or flesh, are the signs of a presence of language, and yet, 
this presence does not imply any “use” of language. Silence, of the 
ears and of the mind, is indeed incompatible with the “use” of lan- 
guage, but not with its sole presence. The written names, openly 
visible to those facing their horizon, do not need to be spoken or 
read to be present. Man can see them without leaving a state 
of perfect silence, without reading them, without seeing them as 
sign-blocks, parts of his house of being. Contrary to its oral coun- 
terpart, the written word does not suffer from a spatial or temporal 
evanescence: it remains, even when unuttered or unseen, forever 
present, hidden in silence. It does not depend on man to exist and 
it remains in the flow of time. At the end of man’s (hi)story, the 
narrative tells us that language is present in this form, but it does 
not indicate any active “use” of language. Language is present, 
but forced to silence by both man and the Deity. 


In the meta-narrative, to be silent is to refrain from furthering 
the edification of the house of being, and to refrain from looking at 
the sign-blocks composing it. The silent dweller tries not to peer 
through the sign-blocks, as this would make him see the universe 
as a mere set of “things.” Instead, he tries to directly perceive the 
earthly and the heavenly, without reducing them to an aggregate 
of “things.” Yet, he remains within the house, which allows him 
to ponder these questions. He may begin to feel the limits of his 
dwelling, touching its enclosure that may now begin to feel like the 


32 Rev 2:13, Rev 3:5, Rev 6:8, Rev 13:1, Rev 14:1, Rev 15:2, Rev 17:3, Rev 
19:12, Rev 20:15 ete. 
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impenetrable fence of a prison. Man nonetheless cannot simply 
exit his dwelling, as he is possessed by language as much as he 
possesses it. The calling to the fatherland, the earth and the skies, 
may ultimately lead him beyond, but he has yet to find a way out. 
For now, being silent is the only way for man to resist the power 
of his dwelling, and to attempt to transcend its boundaries. This 
silence is achieved by fleeing from the center of the house, where 
the transparency of the signs is manifest and their hold on man the 
strongest, to take refuge on the outer walls of the house or the city. 
When man stands on the wall of silence, he has not left language 
behind, but only chooses to be on its edge. He is still a dweller 
of the city of being, but one who, for a time at least, does not 
take part in its life, in its growth, and is thus partly breaking free 
from its grip on his existence. The carved names mentioned in the 
Revelation narrative are parts of the house, and their presence is 
sustained without the need of human support due to their written 
nature, while man may remain on the edge of the wall, silent and 
oblivious to them. 


Silence can nonetheless be twofold. It can either be earthly or 
worldly. As Diirckheim tells us: “there is two kinds of silence: the 
silence of death, where nothing moves anymore, and the silence of 
Life, where nothing can stop the movement of transformation.”*? 
The first silence is earthly. It corresponds to the meaning that this 
word has in the daily life of men, that is, a stillness of the physical, 
as if time was suspended and the ®votc frozen. It is often a source 
of anguish or boredom. It is also commonly associated with death 
and seen as incompatible with life. The second silence, on the other 
hand, is the silence in the world and of the world. Its nature is 
surprisingly similar to its earthly equivalent. The silence in the 
world indeed also implies a form of stillness, an absence of motion, 
but one that occurs within the walls of the house of being rather 
than on the soil of the earth. The two are similar in nature. The 
effect of this worldly silence nonetheless is radically different. It is 
not akin to death, but it rather is the purest source of the water 
of life itself. This silence of life “is above stillness and agitation, of 


33° TBA. Original German: “Es gibt zwei Arten der Stille: die Stille des 
Todes, wo nichts sich mehr bewegt, und die Stille des Lebens, wo nichts mehr 
die Bewegung der Verwandlung aufhalt.”, From: Diirckheim, Karlfried. Der 
Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Fiihrung auf dem Weg zum 
Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 88. Print. 
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silence and noise. It expresses the peace that arises in us when the 
stir of our own heart and those of the outside start to be felt as 
the background and the instrument of the great peace.”*4 It is “a 
disposition, a state of mind. The roar of the world in it becomes 
a *background noise’ on which the silence becomes conscious and 
develops itself in its perfection.”®° One can find such a silence of 
the world, even when one is caught in the rumble and bustle of 
the earth, and reciprocally, one can be plunged in a perfect silence 
and tranquility on the earth, and be a prisoner of the unceasing 
activity of the world, unable to find the silence of life. 


The release, the gelassenheit of Meister Eckhart and Heideg- 
ger, can be compared with the silence of life. It is an inherently 
worldly phenomenon, even though many will mistakenly search 
for it on the earth. It can also be compared to the wt wéi (#& 
#4) of the Daoist philosophers when it is seen as “inaction,” the 
common English translation of the word, but an inaction in the 
world which is not necessarily tied to one on the earth. The silence 
of the world can only be found when one realizes that “the multi- 
plicity that resonates, within us and around us, must make place 
for silence, so that the voice of the essential being can be heard.”*® 
Multiplicity is inherent to the nature of the world: a house of being 
breaks off the oneness of the ®voic into a multitude of “things.” 
Each house harbors a multitude of dwellers, and each one of these 
dwellers possesses a different world-view. Furthermore, each house 
is itself part of a multiplicity of conflicting worlds that form the 
city of being. When man stands on the wall of silence, he begins 
to release this “multiplicity that resonates” so as to clear a space 


34 TBA. Original German: “Die Stille des LEBENS ist jenseits von Ruhe und 
Unruhe, von Stille und Larm. Sie ist Ausdruck jenes Friedens, der einzieht, wo 
man beginnt, den Unfrieden im eigenen Herzen und in der Welt als Hintergrund 
und schépferisches Agens der Grofen Stille zu fiihlen.” From: Ibid.: 45. 

35 TBA. Original German: “Sie ist eine Verfassung des Gemiites — ein Zu- 
stand der Seele —, an dem sich der Larm der Welt zu einer ,,Geraéuschkulisse” 
verwandelt, vor der die innere Stille sich erst vollends entwickelt und bewuft 
wird.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des Men- 
schen: Verheissung — Erfahrung — Auftrag. Riitte: Johanna Nordlander 
Verlag, 2009: 43. Print. 

36 TBA. Original German: “Das Viele, das in uns und um uns tént, muf still 
werden und schweigen, damit die Stimme aus dem Wesen gehért werden kann.” 
From: Diirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung 
geistiger Fiihrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 165. 
Print. 
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where something previously unseen can appear. 


The path toward the dis-covery of man’s essential being is 
“like stars in daylight, it is hidden from us by the light of our own 
objective consciousness, even though our purpose and destiny in 
life is to let it become manifest in and through ourselves.”°’ One 
needs the elevation provided by a house of being or by the city, 
but once a sufficient elevation has been reached, man must release 
himself from the building work. Only then may the rest of the 
path appear, as “in the daylight of our world, we do not see the 
stars of the world above. Only for him who, in his quest for light, 
can bear to see his ordinary consciousness dim itself out, do the 
stars begin to shine.”** 


37 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 110. 
Print; Original German: “wie am Tage die Sterne, im Licht unseres gegen- 
standlich fixierenden Bewuftseins unseren Blicken entzieht.”. From: Dtirck- 
heim, Karlfried Graf. Zen und wir. Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 113. 
Print. 

38 TBA. Original German: “Im Tageslicht unserer Welt sehen wir die Sterne 
der Uberwelt nicht. Nur fiir den, der auf der Suche nach dem Licht eine 
Verdunkelung seines gewohnlichen Bewuftseins in Kauf nimmt, beginnen die 
Sterne des LEBENS zu leuchten.””. From: Ditirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf 
nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung geistiger Ftihrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. 
Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 175. Print. 
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Fig. 27 Starlight. Calmly laying down on the top of 
the walls, man can find a place out of the reach of the 
light of the Téyvn, which fills the city. Then, when his 
eyes are turned toward the skies, may he finally begin 
to see the light coming from the heavens, signs of the 
divine. 


Silence is thus far more than a mere absence. It is a clearing 
where the divine call to man inviting him to come closer to his 
essential being can resound and shake him to his core. This event 
echoes with the rhymes of the Lithuanian poet: 


No, I do not want dreams, 
Only truths and works; 
Without rest I want to strive 
And only then, 

When the lightning bolts 
whistle, 

Can my chest find rest.?9 


Ne, nenoriu sapnu, 
Vien tiesos ir darby; 

Be atilsio noriu kariauti 
Ir tada vien tiktat, 

Kai susvilpia Zatbat, 
Galiu kritine atsigauti. 


Rest only comes after the strife, once man has sufficiently built 
the world that sheltered his being, and once he has rejected the 
dream of the clouds. An eastern wise man told that “silence roars 
like thunder.”*° Indeed, but thunder always comes together with 
a lightning bolt, which comes from the heavens to pierce through 
the world and ends its course into the earth. It is the result of a 
tension between man, who stands on the wall of the house, and the 
Deity beyond the heavens. It descends from the skies, but it can 
also simultaneously start from the earth, and join the descending 
bolt in the ether. The lightning bolt marks the event where man 
is given sight of the rest of the path, when the spark of man’s 
essential being begins to shine within his chest. 


In the meta-narrative, the event of illumination is nonetheless 
not one that can be pin-pointed. It represents the culmination of 
the building of man’s world, and its destin-ation. The purpose 


39 TBA. Maironis. “Pavasario balsai.” Lietuviy klasikinés literaturos an- 
tologija. Web. 20 Nov. 2016. 

40 TBA. Original Sino-Japanese: “SAWN” From: RYEHER. CIEENR BE 
Szait). HO: AVA, 1974: 78. 
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of language and of the world, as vehicle, is to bring man to this 
destin-ation, which is not where this vehicle ends its course, as 
this course has no end. The destin-ation of the vehicle is the same 
for all mankind: it is to bring men high enough for them to see 
the limits of language, and be ready to be struck by the lightning 
bolt of the silence of life. This destin-ation will not be reached 
by all men, and those who will reach it will do so at different 
times, when the vehicle is at different stat-ions. They can equally 
partake of the joy of bathing in the silence of life, and they are all 
offered an opportunity to continue their walk on the path toward 
the appropriation of their essential being. Some men will come to 
stand on the wall of silence when the vehicle is at its first stat-ion, 
that is, soon after they become dwellers of a house of being. Others 
will need more guidance from the Deity, and will need to see the 
vehicle go through other stat-ions in order to see its destin-ation. 
Some will need an encounter with the unintelligible (2°¢ stat-ion), 
an ek-stasis from presence (3 stat-ion), a travel to a foreign house 
and a homecoming (4* station), or the building of bridges and 
clash between worlds (5* stat-ion). Despite this guidance, many 
will nonetheless never reach the destin-ation of the vehicle, and 
will forever remain on the way, in an endless and aimless circle, 
building the world but unable to see its purpose. 


In both the narrative and the meta-narrative, the unfolding of 
the different stat-ions first occurs in the course of man’s (hi)story, 
with each new stat-ion giving a greater guidance to future gener- 
ations. Man thus appears to progressively receive greater favors 
from the Deity, as the vehicle gives him an increasingly clearer 
view of its own destin-ation, one that demands less and less ef- 
forts from man in order to be perceived. This increasing guidance 
would thus also give man fewer excuses to miss or ignore the aim 
of his world, and the aim of his building work within it. In par- 
allel to this (hi)storical unfolding, another event also occurs, one 
that concerns each individual man. Indeed, in the course of his 
life, almost every man has personally experienced the travel of the 
vehicle to the different stat-ions that have been made accessible 
in the time he lives in. Job, for example, will begin his life on 
the naked earth, without language. Early in his infancy, he will 
be introduced inside a house of being, thereby experiencing the 
first stat-ion, and the first ek-stasis, although with a very limited 
knowledge and memory of it. Once he will have appropriated this 
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first house and made it his home, he will sooner or later encounter 
another, an unintelligible house, thereby experiencing the second 
stat-ion. As his life predates the advent of literacy and the revela- 
tion of the law, other stat-ions may not be accessible to him, but 
he will nonetheless be carried by the vehicle to a limited number 
of stat-ions, and be given the opportunity to bridge them. Future 
generations, such as the one of Moses or S‘ Paul, will be carried 
further by the vehicle, but the lack of access to one or more stat- 
ions does not prevent anyone from reaching his destin-ation. The 
unconcealment brought on by the bridging of only two stations, 
whose opportunity is given to all men as they all experience the 
transition from earth to world, is meant to bring man on top of 
the wall of silence and make him wait for the lightning bolt that 
will pierce his heart and soul, thereby preparing him for the final 
part of his journey. 


Thus, the discovery of the wall of silence is not a one-time 
event, nor one that begins at the end of times. It is unfolded at 
the end of the meta-narrative, but the course of the vehicle also 
mirrors the destiny of each individual man, across the entirety of 
his own (hi)story, and not only the destiny of mankind as a whole. 
The vehicle and every stat-ion together form an arrow pointing 
toward the silence of life. The vehicle is needed to reach it, as 
it implies a consciousness that is made possible and nurtured by 
the world, but once the destin-ation has been reached, the vehicle 
has served its purpose and it can thus be put aside, at least for a 
moment. This particular vehicle is nonetheless more than a means 
of meta-physical trans-portation: it is the house of being, what 
allows man to be a creature that can be concerned with its own 
being. His dwelling is what gave man sight of the universe, and 
gave him a world to make sense of his experience of the earth. 
Standing on the wall of silence does not imply that man leaves 
the house or the city altogether. He cannot discard it as a ladder 
that would have helped him to climb and elevate himself to an 
upper level of consciousness, and that would now have become 
useless.*! Man is unable to simply leave the house of being, unable 
to forget his language and his world, as they are not mere tools at 


41 Language therefore shares some aspects with what the Buddhist tradition 
names upaya (S44) in Sanskrit and fang bian (77 {#) in Chinese: a “skillful 
means,” something that paves the way toward truth, but which itself is not 
necessarily true. 
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his disposal. Man depends on the house as the house depends on 
him. To stand on its outer wall only implies that man endeavors 
to cease to actively take part in its building, and cease from letting 
the vision that it gives him of the universe completely shape him, 
and limit him. It is an attitude, a change of relationship with the 
house and the world, rather a departure. This nevertheless does 
not mean that man will forever remain a prisoner of the house and 
of the larger city. The vehicle’s destin-ation is the wall of silence, 
but it only marks the beginning of the last part of man’s path 
toward his destiny, which can lead him beyond. 


Fig. 28 Destin-ation. Laying on the city’s rampart, his 
head turned toward the heavens, man’s eyes begin to 
open themselves to the divine brilliance. Increasingly 
sensitive, as the brightness of the city’s lamps grows 
dimmer and dimmer, his eyes are progressively filled 
with the fire from heaven, which then descends into his 
body, striking him as a lightning bolt and shattering 
his vision of the universe, the world that he thought 
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was indestructible. The rampart still stands, but man 
now begins to see that he is destined to undertake a 
final journey. 


The lightning bolt that strikes the men waiting on the wall, 
no matter at which point in the (hi)story of the creation it occurs, 
marks the completion of man’s world, on an individual level, but 
it is only the beginning of the way that will show him what lies 
beyond and lead him to his essential being. 


7.2.3 The beyond 


A monk asked Tung Shan, “When 


(aia: Fee BI ea cold and heat come, how can we 
4 [ABE ? avoid them?” Shan said, “Why 
Ze: fal AS a] AE FEF fast don’t you go to the place where 
&? there is no cold or heat?” The 
Maz. HO EMS monk said, “What is the place 
ae? where there is no cold or heat?” 

Si: FERPA, Tung Shan said, “When it’s cold, 
PAIR A EL BR the cold kills you; when it’s hot, the 


heat kills you.” 


— The Blue Cliff Record, 43*" case*? 


The silence of life, like the vehicle, is also a means to an end, 
rather than an end in itself. It marks man’s readiness to receive 
the gift: being shown the rest of the path, the way toward his 
destiny. This gift is thus described by Diirckheim: 


At the beginning of the way, there is the initiatic ex- 
perience. It is in most cases an illuminating lightning 
bolt that transforms everything. As if a thick veil of 
mist was suddenly ripped apart, and a new center, a 


42 Original Chinese from: 2°7. (#ra#22# (L)). Git: =RBARHA 
bk2 A], 2005 : 478-479. ; English translation from: The Blue Cliff Record. 
Shambhala Publications, 2005: 258. Print. 
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new core came to light. With it comes a new mean- 
ing, the promise of a new kind of plenitude, and of a 
different Whole. Mountains collapse, unknown abysses 
are opened, thin brooks become fertilizing rivers and 
the light that arises appears as the sun replacing the 
moon. Such experiences are the starry hours.“ 


When man lives in the city, he is constantly bathed in its light. The 
city is like a clearing in the wood, to once again borrow Heidegger’s 
metaphor, a clearing that reveals what is in its midst, but plunges 
further into darkness what lies beyond it. What the lightning bolt 
offers to the man standing on the wall of silence is a glimpse of 
what is concealed by the city’s brightness. This raises a question: 
what lies beyond the walls of man’s dwelling, of the city of being? 


The counterpart to the city naturally is: the country. It is the 
place over which the Téyvn does not hold sway, where the ®votc 
shines in all its splendor. It is what is too vast to be comprehended, 
and what must be experienced rather than thought upon. Its 
essence is nonetheless far from the poetic images given to us by 
poets. It is not where the grass grows freely and untrampled, only 
moved by the wind and warmed by sun rays. It is not a place 
where raindrops are descending from the sky to water the naked 
earth and provide nourishment for the wonders of creation. It is 
not where the stars can be seen, far away from other sources of 
light. To begin to perceive the essence of the country, one must 
first observe the soil from where this word sprouted from, as the 
wisdom of the tradition once again holds the key to what is here 
sought. The technical ex-planation will give us a raw material, 
which will then be brought back to earth, through poiesis. 


The word “country” comes from the French word contrée,“4 


which primarily designates a region, an extent of land. The French 


43° TBA. Original German: “Am Anfang des Weges steht das initiatische 
Erlebnis, meist eine blitzartige, alles verwandelnde Erleuchtung. Es ist, als 
zerrisse ein groBer Nebel, und schlagartig geht ein anderes Zentrum, eine neue 
Mitte auf, und mit ihr ein neuer Sinn, die VerheiSung einer anderen Fiille, 
Ordnung und Ganzheit. Berge stiirzen ein, unbekannte Abgriinde tun sich 
auf, Rinnsale verwandeln sich in befruchtende Stréme, und ein Licht geht auf, 
als léste die Sonne das Mondlicht ab. Solche Erlebnisse sind Sternstunden.” 
From: Diirckheim, Karlfried. Der Ruf nach dem Meister: Die Bedeutung 
geistiger Fiihrung auf dem Weg zum Selbst. Weilheim: O.W. Barth, 1972: 146. 
Print. 

44 See : “country.” Merriam-Webster’s Dictionary. Web. 8 Oct. 2016. 
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word itself comes from the Latin contrata, “what is against,” “what 
is on the opposite side,” from which the English words “to counter,” 
“contrary” and “contrast” also find their source. Through this 
link, the essence of the country may now begin to be unveiled: the 
country is a counterpart to the city, what is facing it, or more 
exactly, what the city stands in contrast to. Furthermore, the 
concept of countr-y may also be contrasted with another, com- 
ing from the house of Goethe and Hélderlin. The German word 
die Gegend presents a relatively similar link, as it designates a 
“region,” as an extent of land, but it is also associated with the 
concept of “being opposed” or “being against”: gegen. This paral- 
lel is worthy of being mentioned because the concept of Gegend* 
is debated extensively in the first dialog of Heidegger’s Country 
path conversations,*® and many aspects of this concept are simi- 
lar to the countr-y. The nature of the Gegend, as envisioned by 
Heidegger, will help us better see what the countr-y is, and thus 
the German word will be here translated as countr-y, rather than 
“region” and “open-region.” 


According to the philosopher, the countr-y firstly is “itself 
what first grants all lodging.”4” The city of being, and all the 
houses within its walls, are all indeed encompassed by the “free 
expanse”4® of the countr-y. This implies that “we are not and are 
never outside the countr-y, insofar as we stay, after all, as thinking 
beings — and that means as transcendentally representing beings 
— in the horizon of transcendence.”4? The city is built within the 
free expanse of the countr-y, and yet, it also stands in contrast 
to it. The countr-y “surrounds us and shows itself to us as the 


horizon.”°° The city is the realm of “things,” where the universe 


45 Heidegger, in the later part of the dialog, replaces the word Gegend by 


an ancient cognate: Gegnet. The English translation translates the first as 
“region,” and the second as “open-region.” 

46 Heidegger, Martin. Country Path Conversations. Indiana University 
Press, 2010: 1. Print; Original German: GA 77:1. 

47 Thid.': 73; Original German: “was alle Unterkunft erst gewahrt.” From: 
GA 77: 113. 

48 Ibid.*: 73; Original German: “die freie Weite.” From: GA 77: 114. 

49 Tbid.*: 78; Original German: “Der Weise: Das sind wir und sind es doch 
nicht. Wir sind nicht und nie auferhalb der Gegnet, insofern wir doch als 
denkende Wesen und d. h. als transzendental vorstellende uns im Horizont 
der Transzendenz aufhalten.” From: GA 77: 121. 

°° Tbid.*: 78; Original German: “Als Horizont umgibt uns und zeigt sich 
uns die Gegnet.” From: GA 77: 121. 
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is quantized, schematized and ordained according to a man-made 
architecture. The countr-y is the realm of “no things,” of no-thing- 
ness, where re-presentations are absent, as ex-plained by the three 
protagonists of the country path conversation: 


Guide: The countr-y is the abiding expanse which, 
gathering all, opens itself so that in it the open is held 
and halted, letting each thing arise in its resting. 


Scientist: This much I believe I see, that the open- 
region draws itself back, goes away from us [uns ent- 
geht], rather than coming to encounter us [uns entge- 
genkommt]. 


Scholar: Such that things, which appear in the region, 
also no longer have the character of objects [Gegenstan- 
den]. 


Guide: Not only do they no longer stand counter to 
us, they no longer stand at all.°! 


The countr-y is itself what stands against the city, but where 
nothing stands against anything else. There are no “things” in the 
countr-y, and yet it is not empty. On the contrary, it is where all 
can be true to its nature, and “arise in its resting,” without being 
forcibly schematized and quantized. It goes away from us and 
conceals itself when we try to see it from the world, to objectify it 
and attempt to bring it into the city, where the blinding light and 
profusion of things make the countr-y fade away and disappear, as 
the place is antithetical to its nature. The essence of the countr-y 
is opposite to the essence of the city of being: it is no-thing-ness, 
where there is no subject nor object: 


Scholar: We said that the countr-y lets each thing be- 
long to each thing, in that it brings all to abide in the 


°! Tbid.': 74; Original German: “Der Weise: Die Gegnet ist die verweilende 
Weite, die, alles versammelnd, sich 6ffnet, so da8 in ihr das Offene gehalten und 
angehalten ist, Jegliches aufgehen zu lassen in seinem Beruhen. / Der Forscher: 
Soviel glaube ich zu sehen, da die Gegnet sich eher zurtickzieht, uns entgeht, 
als daB sie uns entgegen kommt. / Der GeLehrte: So da8® auch die Dinge, die 
in der Gegend erscheinen, nicht mehr den Charakter von Gegenstanden haben. 
/ Der Weise: Sie stehen uns nicht nur nicht mehr entgegen, sondern sie stehen 
iiberhaupt nicht mehr.” From: GA 77: 114. 
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expanse of the abiding-while and lets everything rest 
in the return to itself. 


Scientist: In this connection we pointed out that things 
within the countr-y lose the character of objects, or 

rather never acquired this character in the first place. 

This can only be due to the manner in which the countr- 
y enregions things, if I may here use the word that oc- 

curred to us earlier when we were concerned with nam- 

ing the relationship of the countr-y to the human.*” 


Outside of the city, of a house of being, all that can be seen 
as “things” within it appropriate each other, gathered as the “not- 
two,”°? the “no-thing”: 


Guide: The countr-y gathers — just as if nothing were 
happening [gleich als ob sich nichts ereigne] — each to 
each and everything to everything else, gathering all 
into an abiding while resting in itself. Countr-ying is a 
gathering re-sheltering into an expansive resting in the 
abiding-while.*4 


52 Tbid.': 81 ; Original German: “Der Gelehrte: Wir sagten, die Gegnet 
lasse Jegliches zu Jeglichem gehGren, indem sie alles in die Weite der Weile 
verweile und beruhen lasse in der Riickkehr zu sich selbst. / Der Forscher: 
Wir wiesen in diesem Zusammenhang darauf hin, da die Dinge innerhalb der 
Gegnet den Charakter des Gegenstandes verlieren, ja gar nicht erst erlangen. 
Das kann nur an der Weise liegen, in der die Gegnet die Dinge ver gegnet, 
wenn ich hier das Wort gebrauchen darf, das uns vorhin einfiel, als es galt, das 
Verhaltnis der Gegnet zum Menschen zu benennen.” From: GA 77: 125. 

53 This term of “not-two,” which originates from the Zen tradition, attempts 
to convey the idea that the very concept of all encompassing “one” irremediably 
leads the men using this word to conceptualize it in contrast with something 
else. When it is thought of as the “one,” it is objectified, and man places himself 
in a subject-object relation with it. When it is identified with a determinate 
sign-block within the house of being, the “one” is necessarily misrepresented. 
The greatest danger, however, is not this misrepresentation itself, but rather 
the fact that it might not be identified as a misrepresentation. It might even 
lead men to perceive this sign as an idol, causing them to stop their progression 
on the path toward their essential being. By using the term “not-two,” which 
can be paralleled with the so-called “negative theology,” men would be less 
prone to such a danger, as it does not claim to designate what is beyond the 
grasp of the logos, but rather only points out what it is different from. 

54 Tbid.*: 74; Original German: “Der Weise: Die Gegend versammelt, gleich 
als ob sich nichts ereigne, Jegliches zu Jeglichem und Alles zu einander in 
das Verweilen beim Beruhen in sich selbst. Gegnen ist das versammelnde 
Zuriickbergen zum weiten Beruhen in der Weile.” From: GA 77: 114. 
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The convoluted albeit precise language of the dialog attempts 
to fulfill an impossible, and yet necessary task, which is to re- 
present the realm where “things” are not represented, to paint a 
picture of what cannot be depicted, but rather only experienced. 
This re-presentation is thus necessarily flawed. In particular, it 
may appear from the aforementioned description that the countr- 
y is just the naked earth, the place where man lived before he 
was brought inside a house of being. The earth indeed came to be 
before the world, before the emergence of “things” as signs within a 
house of being, and it thus does not depend on the world. It forms a 
whole, continuously growing and changing, but nonetheless always 
constant in its unity and totality. The countr-y is nonetheless more 
than this: “the countr-y gathers,” not only the “things” of the 
world, but the world, the earth, the skies, man and the Deity itself. 
It gathers them, not within the city, but in the free expanse, where 
they are not represented, and are left, resting, so that they can 
appropriate one another, becoming an “abiding-while.” (Weile) 
Poetically, the city is a place where discontinuities are omnipresent, 
and meaning is everywhere. Signs in the streets constantly point 
to ideas, to man-made concepts. Letters and sounds unceasingly 
bring man to the realm of signifiers and signifieds. Wherever he 
looks, wherever he may be, he is surrounded by “things,” and he 
himself is a cog in the large machinery of the city. 


In contrast with the city, the country is where man can es- 
cape the weight of the world, the pressure of the things that form 
the city-life, and where he can retreat in a simple, primitive shel- 
ter. It is where man can see the creation in its natural, phusical 
form. Therein, the things of the world are not banished, but they 
do not hold sway. It is the place where harmony prevails, where 
everything finds its equilibrium, and especially man. 


The countr-y is where world, earth, skies, man, and the Deity 
can appropriate each other in their unity. The countr-y is where 
the en-counter of the contraries can occur, where the strife waged 
between them through man, in the world, can come to an end 
and where their harmony can become manifest. There only can 
this harmony be and be experienced, beyond oppositions and be- 
yond distinctions, and there only may man be in harmony with his 
world, having finally stepped out of it. Where “language breaks... 
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no thing may be,”°° and yet, it is in this no-thing-ness that every 


“thing” may truly be, according to its essential nature. 


The countr-y, paradoxically, is the free expanse where being is 
impossible because it is where there is no world, and yet it is the 
place where it is necessary for man to go to truly be what he is 
meant to be. The city and the world allow man to be a human be- 
ing, and yet, he will have to distance himself from both of them to 
accomplish his destiny. Man must cease to be a being in the world, 
and learn to be with the world, with the earth, with the skies, with 
his fellow men, and with the Deity. To be in harmony with them 
nevertheless does not imply a complete disappearance of the ego, 
that is, an identity with them. As said by Dtirckheim: “the goal 
of the great experience in which the ego extinguishes itself is not 
the total dissolution of this ego, but rather its transformation.”°® 
This great experience is the life in the countr-y, which is not the 
abandonment of the city, or of all dwelling. It only demands the 
dimming of world’s light so that the way to the countr-y that lies 
beyond may be perceived. The countr-y exists as countr-y and 
can be experienced as countr-y only when it stands as a counter- 
point to the city, and yet the country nonetheless encompasses 
all, including the city itself. When man has come to realize this, 
when he has taken a glimpse of the nature of the countr-y and its 
link to his own being, he may then begin to walk the path of his 
own transformation, which forms a bridge between the city and 
the countr-y. 


°° Heidegger, Martin. On the Way to Language. New York: HarperCollins, 
1982: 60. Print; Original German: “Kein ding sei wo das wort gebricht.” From: 
GA 12: 153. 

°6 TBA. Original German: “Der Sinn der GroSen Erfahrung, in der das Ich 
,eingeht”, ist nicht seine totale Auflosung, sondern seine Verwandlung.” From: 
Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Vom doppelten Ursprung des Menschen. Riitte: 
Johanna Nordlander Verlag, 2009: 120. Print. 
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7.2.4 The great journey, the great experience 
(Er-fahrung) 


thins As amd pos Who shall venture upon hidden 
rohta ride geenasniinhs things, the boundaries whereof are 
stillness and silence? 


— §' Ephrem, Hymns on Faith®” 


The great journey, beyond the walls of the city, can be trav- 
eled by every man, at any point of his life, and at any stage of 
mankind’s (hi)story. It nonetheless only becomes possible when 
man is mature enough. To him, the city is like a cocoon or a 
womb, favoring his growth and offering him protection from the 
elements. Man breaks its shell when he stands on the wall, has 
heard the silence of life, and seen the lightning bolt that illuminates 
the countr-y, giving him sight of the way. This way is nonetheless 
not an ordinary path. It is not one that can be trodden solely 
by man’s will, precisely because his will is entangled with his con- 
sciousness, which is opened and sustained by the city itself. His 
will is attached to his house of being, and he therefore cannot 
depend on it to venture outside of its walls. 


The way beyond the wall demands a trans-formation of the 
very core of man’s being. He must experience the limits of his 
world-ego, and voluntarily relinquish its power. He must release 
the world first, before he can discover what lies beyond. As said by 
Laozi: We ai. RAGA. FR, 2 MIR. DBR AR,°S “to pur- 
sue learning, learn more day by day; to pursue the Way, unlearn it 
day by day: Unlearn and then unlearn again until there is nothing 
to pursue.”°? In order to depart from the world, it must first be 


°7 Translation from: Ephraem (Syrus). Select Works of S. Ephrem the 


Syrian: Translated out of the Original Syriac, with Notes and Indices. John 
Henry Parker, 1847: 227. Print; Original Syriac from: Beck, Edmund. Des 
Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Sermones de Fide. Louvain: Peeters Publishers, 
1961: 128. Print. 

OS PRB TE. CRANE CAR (7) BF TEFL). KE: WHE, 1966: 
86. (HME 48). 

°° Laozi. Dao De Jing: The Book of the Way. Trans. Moss Roberts. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004: 128. Print. 
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un-learned, reversing the process by which man came to make the 
house of being his home, learning it piece by piece. This is not an 
easy task, and one that takes time, and demands patience. On the 
walls, in the silence of life, is where it can best be accomplished, 
by deconstructing the oppositions, by untying the bonds, and one 
by one, letting go of “things.” This is when the countr-y can be 
en-countered. One does not walk to the countr-y, as it would be 
an act of will, thereby annihilating its essence. As the German 
master tells us: “according to the word, the countr-y [Gegend] 
would be that which comes to encounter [entgegenkommt] us.”°? 
One thus cannot walk toward the countr-y: it is the countr-y that 
comes to us, or more exactly, the countr-y that pulls us when we 
have loosened the ties binding us to the city. As a wild, skittish 
creature, the countr-y retreats and hides when one tries to take 
hold of it. In the words of Yongjia Xuanjue (7K5# AE): 


When you seek to know it, you cannot 


RBA A ay see it. 


HUANG You cannot take hold of it, 

FEA But you cannot lose it. 

ANT 43 EA EG In not being able to get it, you get it. 
BR a When you are silent, it speaks; 

abt Hey BA When you speak, it is silent. 

Tite PA Bed A EE The great gate is wide open. . . 


And no crowd is blocking the way.®! 


Such is the nature of the countr-y. It comes to man when he 
is ready, when he has released his bonds with the city and stands, 
waiting. He must wait, but without awaiting, “for awaiting is 
already involved with representing and latches itself onto what 
is represented.”°? The countr-y itself “is perhaps not at all to 


60 Modified translation, and emphasis added. Heidegger, Martin. Country 
Path Conversations. Indiana University Press, 2010: 73. Print. 

5! Watts, Alan W. The Way of Zen. New York: Knopf Doubleday Publishing 
Group, 2011: 162. Print; Original Chinese from: ##/UiB, Kit. (Hae K 
eK). dk: SRR ARRA A], 2005: 6-7. 

62 Heidegger, Martin. Country Path Conversations. Indiana University 
Press, 2010: 75. Print; Original German: “Warten, wohlan; aber niemals 
erwarten; denn das Erwarten hangt sich bereits in ein Vorstellen und an dessen 
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be represented, insofar as through representing everything already 
becomes an object [Gegenstand] standing-counter [entgegensteht] 
to us in a horizon.”®* If it is to be spoken of, it can only be as 
a calling, as an invitation to open oneself to it, without trying to 
grasp, or to “under-stand” it. It can point to the gate, but cannot 
tell of what lies beyond, as it can only be experienced. 


By himself, or following the call of another, man may see 
that the release of the world will mark the end of his worldly 
being, but not his end altogether. It is through this release that 
he will encounter his essential being. As Diirckheim tells us, this 
“letting oneself go requires, above all else, the inner conviction 
which enables us to feel, even if we relinquish our world-ego, that 
we will by no means fall into nothingness.”** Man will not fall into 
nothingness, into the abyss, but rather be carried and be embraced 
by no-thing-ness, which is its exact opposite, that is, the fullness 
of being, its completion, and a mutual appropriation with the not- 
two. On this journey, we need to perceive that “we will be upheld 
by a state of mind which frees us from relying solely on ourselves 
and our rational mind, and helps us to live from essential being and 
to participate in Divine Being. When a man has learnt to yield to 
his essential being, he has overcome dependence on and fear of the 
world.”® It is when he takes the risk of severing himself from the 
security of his home that man may live the great adventure, the 
experience of the countr-y. Distancing himself from his worldly 
being, from his worldly ego, he may discover his essential being. 


Diirckheim described this essential being as “our experience 
of Divine Being as the Life which strives within us to manifest in 


Vorgestelltes.” From: GA 77: 115. 

63 Tbid.: 75; Original German: “Es ist wohl iiberhaupt nicht vorzustellen, 
in sofern durch das Vorstellen Jegliches schon zum Gegenstand geworden ist, 
der in einem Horizont uns entgegensteht.” From: GA 77: 115. 

64 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 72. Print; Original 
German: “Sich lassen bedeutet daher vor allem ein Zulassen des Vertrauens 
darauf, da man auch, wenn man sich in seinem Welt-Ich losla8t, keineswegs 
in ein Nichts fallen wird.” From Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der Alitag als 
Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 88. Print. 

5 Tbid.*: 72. Original German: “Man wird aufgefangen in einer Verfassung, 
in der man sich nicht mehr nur auf sich und sein Kénnen verla%t und nicht 
mehr nur von der Welt her und auf sie hin da ist, sondern vom Wesen her, 
darin man teilhat am weltiiberlegenen Sein. Wer gelernt hat, sich zum Wesen 
hin loszulassen, hat die Angst vor der Welt tiberwunden.” From ibid.°: 88. 
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the. . "6° universe.®” This experience, this venturing into the 
neighborhood of divine being, will reveal the very essence of man’s 
own being. It begins by the bridging of the different stat-ions and 
the discovery of the wall of silence, which unveils the fact that, 
a a person looking for the truth is like a fish looking for 
water”©8 Man’s essential being, approached when one has taken 
distance from the world and the world-ego, uncovers a new layer 
of this truth. As told by D.T. Suzuki, when Ditirckheim asked him 
if man was indeed a fish looking for water, the Japanese master 
agreed, but also added that he is “even more like water looking for 
water!”©? The whole endeavor, from the building of the house of 
being to the severance from the city and the departure toward the 
countr-y, does not change anything to man’s essence. It does not 
make him an “overman,” nor does he “gain” anything from it that 
he didn’t already have. Entering the neighborhood of divine 
being only reveals what was veiled by man’s worldly ego, that is, 
the fact that this ego itself is an ek-stasis from divine being; that 
man’s essence is to be an ek-static extension of divine being. 


Man is water searching for water, a manifestation of divine 
being searching for divine being. His nature thus is fundamentally 
paradoxical, as a creature whose worldly being depends on the 
ego opened by his house of being, but who is also called to his 
essential being, which is to reveal himself as a manifestation of 
divine being through the abandonment of his dwelling and of his 
worldly ego. Man’s deepest essence is thus to be an instrument, a 
tension between divine being and what is external to it. Man is 
not the subject nor the creator of this tension, but rather is the 
tension itself. He dwells in the realm of “things,” the world, but he 
is called to no-thing-ness. He originates from no-thing-ness, but 


86 Tbid.': 84. Original German: “Die Erfahrung des Seins als des LEBENS, 
das in uns zum Offenbarwerden in der Welt drangt, ist die Erfahrung des 
Wesens.” From ibid.°: 104. 

67 Diirckheim here uses the word “world,” but not as the meta-physical 
“world,” and rather as what has been here called the “universe.” In order to 
avoid misunderstandings, the word has thus here been replaced, cutting the 
quote in an unusual manner for the sake of clarity. 

68 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen and Us. Boston: Dutton, 1987: 48. 
Print; Original German: “. die Lage des Menschen, der sucht, der des 
Fisches, der das Wasser sucht. . .” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Zen 
und wir. Frankfurt: FISCHER Digital, 2016: 51. Print. 

69 Tbid.*: 48. Original German: “Doch eigentlich ist es noch anders. Es ist 
das Wasser, das das Wasser sucht!” From: Ibid.°: 51. 
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this no-thing-ness only becomes manifest when man is taken from 
it and brought into the world, the house of being, the realm of 
“things.” 


When the countr-y has revealed its own essence to man, he 
may then finally become conscious and embrace his destiny: 


Man’s destiny is to bear witness, in his own special 
way, to Divine Being — which is to say, consciously 
and freely. Flowers and animals fulfil theirs of necessity 
and unconsciously — limited only by whatever exter- 
nal conditions may hinder them from becoming what, 
in their essence, they are. Man, however, unlike flow- 
ers and animals, has been endowed with consciousness; 
and it is by means of this quality that, as an “I”, he is 
able to stand and confront the world.”° 


Man’s destiny therefore is not the dissolution of the world-ego into 
divine being, as this would contradict his own essence, which is 
to be a manifestation of divine being. Man is not called to a 
countr-y life, forever remaining in its serene tranquility and in 
communion with the ®votc. The countr-y is where all is in a state 
of continuous harmony, the not-two where no “thing” can stand 
out and be manifested in its peculiarity, in its identity. When man 
dwells in the city, he nonetheless does not leave the not-two, does 
not leave the countr-y, as it englobes everything, including the city 
itself. What the city-life offers him thus is not a true departure 
from the not-two, but rather only its concealment. The clearing 
of the world induced by the city conceals the countr-y. 


The emergence of man’s world-ego conceals divine being, whose 
proximity plunges man into a lethe of his own essential being. This 
concealment, however, is itself necessary, as it leads to a calling for 
man to unconceal his own nature. This calling first sends him away 


0 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as a 
Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 13-14. Print; Original 
German: “Die Bestimmung des Menschen ist: In seiner Weise zu zeugen vom 
gottlichen Sein. In seiner Weise, das hei®t mit Bewuftsein und frei. Die 
Blumen und Tiere erfiillen ihre Bestimmung notwendig und ohne Bewuftsein. 
Nur aufere Umstande kénnen sie hindern, zu werden, was sie ihrem Wesen 
nach sind. Der Mensch aber hat ein Bewuf8tsein, durch das er sich als ein Ich 
auf sich selbst und der Welt gegeniiber stellt.” From: Dirckheim, Karlfried 
Graf. Der Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 
1962: 10. Print. 
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to the foreign and it then invites him to return home. Through 
this event, the distinction between the home and the foreign is 
blurred, as the two opposite poles are complementary, and both 
are necessary in order for man to be and to accomplish his destiny. 
Both the city and the countr-y are man’s home, and both are also 
foreign to him. The realization of the nature of this duality is at 
the heart of the experience of man’s essential being, but it must 
lead him further, to the perception that this duality itself is only 
a re-presentation of the not-two, which encompasses all, including 
the apparent duality between city and countr-y, and the one be- 
tween man and divine being. Man never left the not-two. He never 
departed from the divine being. The journey of his life is one of 
unconcealment, of dis-covery, and of manifestation of divine be- 
ing, rather than one of transformation and evolution. When man 
has awoken from the lethe of his own nature, that is, when he has 
seen that he is meant to be an instrument for the manifestation 
of divine being, he may then undertake the final destination of his 
life: meta-noia. 


7.2.5 Man’s destin-ation: meta-noia 


Secure and intimate with the whole of 


meee, reality, 

my UAW ae; One obtains realization right there. 
WEY, In contact with the flow, able to turn 
HARE. things around, 


One assumes responsibility directly. 


— The Blue Cliff Record, 55*" case”! 


In the narrative, death appears as a consequence of Adam 
and Eve’s transgression. The venturing into the countr-y, on the 
other hand, can be seen as a death of the fallen man, one that an- 
nounces his resurrection, which is induced by the great experience 


“! Original Chinese from: °F. (#rieZ2R (F)). Gk: =R BAHAI 
ZA], 2005: 588. ; English translation from: The Blue Cliff Record. Shambhala 
Publications, 2005: 317. Print. 
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of man’s essential being. Such an experience is thus described by 
Diirckheim: 


The great experience — which leads to Metanoia, to a 
reversal of the old life and to new birth — contains two 
elements: the experience of oneness, in the stillness of 
which all things are rendered down, and the encounter 
with the special way in which we as individual beings 
participate in Being as Greater Life, which drives for- 
ward with dynamic force into the light of the world.” 


The silence of life leads man to distance himself from the house 
of being, and to venture toward the countr-y, which is the land 
of un-being, the land of death for the world-ego, which cannot 
survive when severed from its dwelling. The new birth comes 
when man realizes his nature as an instrument of divine being, 
and when he decides to embrace his destiny by becoming its con- 
scious manifestation: “The divine seeks to realize himself in us, 
and we have nothing to do but to let it act.”’° This occurs when 
man consciously becomes the tension between divine being and the 
world-ego, when harmony is found between the two, letting both 
appropriate each other, both be distinct and yet resonate in uni- 
son. Two elements are dancing together, so intertwined one with 
the other that they become hardly distinguishable, and yet they 
maintain their individuality: the world-ego and divine being, the 
city and the countr-y, man and the Deity. 


Narrative and meta-narrative both come together at the end 
of the (hi)story of language and being, as man’s final destin-ation. 
They come in contact through metanoia (etévoia), a Greek word 
that resounds across the whole narrative and represents its culmi- 
nation. The last book of the Scriptures warns man: pvndoveve 
obv mH eiAnoac Kai HKovoac Kai THpet Kai petavéyoov, “Remem- 
ber then what you received and heard; keep that, and repent 


2 Tbid.*: 83-84. Original German: “In der «Grofen Erfahrung», in der es 
wirklich zur Metanoia, zu einer Umkehr und Neugeburt kommt, sind immer 
zwei Momente enthalten: die Erfahrung des All- Einen, als des alles in seiner 
Stille aufhebenden «Einen Seins» und die Erfahrung der besonderen Weise, in 
der man als individuelles Wesen am Sein als dem Grofen Leben teilhat und 
mit dynamischer Wucht ans «Licht der Welt» drangt.” From: Ibid.°: 103-104. 

73 Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karifried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991: 43. Print. 
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[metandéson]” (Rev 3:3). Man should not abandon his inheritance 
and the gift of the Sanctuary. The journey is not meant to trans- 
form man into a being living outside the world, in the countr-y, 
and neither is he meant to remain a mere city-dweller. His essen- 
tial being is: “the means by which Divine Being strives through us 
to manifest itself in the world — not as something apart from the 
world, a mere spiritual inwardness, but as a bodily presence.”” 
Man is destined to become a manifestation of divine being in all 
the elements that are part of his life: in the world, on the earth, 
under the skies. 


Man is ordered to “keep that,” to preserve the world and the 
earth, but also to “repent,” that is, to perform a metanoia. Re- 
pentance is nonetheless only the most superficial meaning of this 
word. It originally implies a conversion, a change of thought or 
mind (vodc), and in this particular context, the rejection of sin. In 
the narrative, man’s metanoia may indeed be seen as a repentance 
for his sins, and in particular for the “original sin,” the transgres- 
sion of Adam and Eve that caused the fall of mankind as a whole. 
In the meta-narrative, on the other hand, man’s metanoia is, as 
told in the words of Diirckheim, the result of the great experience 
of the appropriation of his essential being. Its most superficial 
meaning is that of a conversion, a change of mind, by which man 
accepts what had always been his nature: to be a manifestation of 
divine being. On a deeper level, this metanoia may also be seen 
as conflated with the one of the narrative. 


In the midst of the house(s) of being, sins are violations of the 
Sanctuary, a disrespect for the separation it projects on the world, 
a world which is thereby cleaved between what is good and what is 
evil. Such a separation is necessary because man is endowed with 
the power of the will, arising from the world-ego that finds its 
source in the clearing of the world that occurs as the result of the 
building of the house itself. The possibility of sin only comes when 
one has the power to choose between obedience and transgression. 


4 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 13. Print; Original 
German: “Das Wesen eines jeden von uns ist die Weise, in der er teil hat am 
gottlichen Sein, die Weise also, wie dies Sein in ihm darauf drangt, offenbar zu 
werden in der Welt. In der Welt — also nicht abseits in weitabgewandter, nur 
geistiger Innerlichkeit, sondern im leibhaftigen Da-Sein.” From: Diirckheim, 
Karlfried Graf. Der Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1962: 10. Print. 
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It implies a consciousness that only emerges within the house of 
being, and this is why only man can be judged among the earthly 
creatures, as he only is a dweller. The essence of sin nonetheless 
remains concealed as long as man cannot see beyond the horizon 
of his world, that is, see beyond the walls of the city. Only when 
man’s destiny is clearly seen can he take the final step toward 
redemption. 


The essence of Adam and Eve’s transgression can then also 
be seen in this light. Indeed, once man has peered beyond the 
walls, the “original sin” can then appear as more than a viola- 
tion of the Sanctuary’s guidance, more than the transgression of 
a taboo. The eating of the fruit then appears as what it truly is: 
only a sign of something else, the skin of the real fruit that was 
eaten in the garden. What was lost in Eden was man’s destiny it- 
self, what he was meant to be. It represented the misuse of man’s 
innermost nature, as a being endowed with language and will, and 
it also represented a corruption of his essence, as a manifestation 
of divine being. Man’s essence is to be an ek-static manifestation 
of divine being. His world-ego emerges as the seat of a tension 
between himself and his source: the not-two. Man is the not-two, 
water searching for water, and yet his world-ego induces a separa- 
tion and a tension with it. This world-ego exists as a means for 
divine being to manifest itself through man, and it is man’s destiny 
to fulfill this role, keeping his world-ego and the not-two in ten- 
sion. When Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit in the narrative, 
the first men rejected their destiny. They released the tension be- 
tween world-ego and divine being, considering themselves not only 
as independent from it, but also as equal with it. Man thereby 
denied his own nature, and refused his role of instrument for the 
manifestation of divine being, so as to instead become a living 
manifestation of a disharmony between him and the not-two. The 
entire (hi)story of man can then be seen as an attempt to recover 
from this event, through a conversion, a metanoia. 


The way toward metanoia begins in the earthly narrative, 
which presents it as a “repentance.” When man is still a prisoner 
of his house of being, and of the larger city, his metanoia represents 
a change of behavior in the world and on the earth. He will respect 
the inviolability of the sacred space delimited by the Law. He will 
pursue what is good and flee from what is evil. Doing this, he will 
edify the city. He will make it ascend toward the skies, ultimately 
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enlarging his horizon enough for him to realize that something lies 
beyond the walls of the city. Repentance is thus only the first step 
in man’s metanoia. It is what leads him toward the silence of life, 
but it does not represent a recovery of what was lost with man’s 
fall. 


It is only once man has been approached by the countr-y, and 
once he has ventured in the neighborhood of his essential being, 
that he can experience the true metanoia. Indeed, how could he 
repay a transgression whose nature was until now concealed to 
him? Before dis-covering the nature of his essential being, man 
only saw the original sin as the eating of the forbidden fruit, as 
a transgression of the law. He was oblivious to its deeper roots 
and implications: the fact that it foremost was a severance of the 
world-ego from divine being, and a rejection of man’s role in the 
creation, which is to be its manifestation. Only when he has seen 
the true nature of this sin, its full extent, can he truly atone for it. 


The way to the final metanoia nevertheless begins before man’s 
closeness with his essential being, as the two are intertwined. The 
source of the original sin, and the source of sin altogether, is a lack 
of restraint of man’s world-ego. The final metanoia thus demands 
that man put a bridle on this untamed beast; demands that he 
let go of the illusion that he is master over himself, and that he 
is a subject thrown into a universe of objects: the earth, other 
men, and the Deity itself. This, however, is also precisely what 
is demanded of man before he can be approached by the countr-y 
and unveil the nature of his essential being. To stand on the wall 
of silence and to release the grip of the world is the beginning of 
the way toward a metanoia, in its full sense. Thus, when man 
experiences the nearness to his essential being, between city and 
countr-y, he is already on the way, and he only needs to let himself 
be carried by the inertia. He only needs to realize that: “The di- 
vine seeks to realize himself in us, and we have nothing to do but 
to let it act. The gardener’s work is a good example: he cannot 
pull on the plant in order to make it grow faster, but he must ready 
the conditions so that this movement, this dynamism of life will 
not be blocked.”” The completion of the final metanoia occurs 
when man decides to cease to resist his own nature and when he 


*© Goettmann, Alphonse. Dialogue on the Path of Initiation: An Introduc- 
tion to the Life and Thought of Karlfried Graf Diirckheim. New York: Globe 
Pr Books, 1991: 43. Print. 
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agrees to take his place within the creation, as the instrument of 
a tension between the city and the countr-y, between the creation 
and the creator, between the not-two and its manifestation. Doing 
this, man ceases to be a dweller of the city, and he becomes the 
path between the city and the countr-y. He does not abandon his 
former dwelling. He rather only ceases to be its prisoner, to rely 
on it to be, as he sees that his essential being lies in the tension 
he has now become. The metanoia, as repentance and then as 
conversion, can now clear the way for a new kind of being, a new 
kind of thinking: meta-noia. 


Once the rind of the nature of metanoia has been peeled off, 
its two halves can now be separated to reveal its core: metanoia 
is meta-noia. The second half designates the use of the nous 
(votdc), the activity of the mind, that is, thinking. The first, on 
the other hand, is a versatile prefix, meaning either “beyond,” 
“after,” or the concept of “meta” as designating a higher level of 
abstraction. Metanoia can thus be seen as meta-noia, as thinking 
beyond thinking, being after thinking, and meta-thinking, with all 
three meanings reflecting different of its aspects. It is man’s exis- 
tence when he is free from the weight of the world, free to distance 
himself from the city, without nonetheless forgetting himself in the 
countr-y. It is the taming of the world-ego, made subservient to 
man’s destiny as a manifestation of divine being. 


In meta-noia, man is also free from temptation and sin, as the 
latter arises from an unbridled world-ego. Living according to his 
essential being rather than his purely worldly being, man repairs 
the bond that was broken with the fall, and he finds his place back 
in the creation. This nevertheless does not imply a cancellation of 
the effects of the fall. Man will remain mortal, and he may still 
fall again, leaving the meta-noia and returning to a secluded life 
within the walls of the city, prisoner of his own world-ego. Even 
if man stays in his rightful place, his journey nonetheless was not 
a mere return to Eden. At the beginning of his life in the garden, 
Adam was not in metanoia, as he had yet to sin; he had yet to 
sever his link with his essential being. He may nonetheless have 
been in meta-noia, thinking and being without being prisoner of 
the house of being that he was building. 


The long journey of mankind is one that conflates the mean- 
ings of both metanoia and meta-noia. Only the fallen man can 
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experience the joy of metanoia, which gives him an armor against 
temptation together with a deeper consciousness of the nature of 
his own being. Only one who has been prisoner may know the 
true taste of freedom, and only one who has been unnerved by the 
noise of the city may truly appreciate the calm and silence of the 
countr-y. The tension at the heart of man’s essential being is not 
only restored following man’s metanoia. It is also increased and 
strengthened, as his world has been considerably extended, and its 
foundations deepened, thereby reinforcing the counterweight to di- 
vine being. The weight of the world surged with the building of 
the city, enhancing its contrast with the countr-y and therefore the 
tension necessary to find a harmony between them. Man, as the 
string establishing this tension, has spiritually grown larger and 
stronger, deepening the sound it will produce when it is plucked. 
Each man, each string is also part of a larger instrument whose 
construction has yet to be completed, and only once the instru- 
ment has taken its final form may it be played by its maker, and 
the sound of being be heard. Only once every man has been given 
a chance to fulfill his destiny may the (hi)story of man end. 


7.2.6 The two cities, the two trees 


By means of the knowledge that 
has no teacher, he produces the 


DIARETIE, SEAR VeW) FA marvelous function of non-doing; 
DIMEBE2E, VEARERR. By means of unconditional 
WA) Fk, SBS. compassion, he acts unasked as 
hha, AMDT. an excellent friend. In one 
FGHAE BRA 88 FEB ae? phrase there is killing, there is 


giving life; In one act there is 
releasing, there is holding. Tell 
me, who has ever been like this? 


— The Blue Cliff Record, 62"¢ case’® 


"6 Original Chinese from: 54°F. (rae Zeke (F)). G@dk: =RA RRA G BR 
Za], 2005: 649. ; English translation from: The Blue Cliff Record. Shambhala 
Publications, 2005: 352. Print. 
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The possibility of meta(-)noia is offered to every man, from 
Adam until the last man born on the earth. All can equally partake 
of man’s destiny. However, not everyone will succeed or even try 
to fulfill their role in it. No matter whether they succeed or fail 
in their endeavor, almost all the men of the narrative’s universe 
will nevertheless know the deep sleep of death,” and they will 
wait for the end of days and the passing of the earth. At the 
dusk of (hi)story, all are brought to face judgment and mankind is 
separated in two: those who are deemed worthy of dwelling in the 
new city, the New Jerusalem that descends from the skies onto a 
new earth, and those who will stay at its doors, in the lake of fire, 
deprived of its light and unable to approach the tree of life that 
stands in its midst. 


The New Jerusalem is an earthly city, whose gates are forever 
opened, but one that will not shelter mankind as a whole: “noth- 
ing unclean shall enter it, nor any one who practices abomination 
or falsehood, but only those who are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life”’® (Rev 21:27). It is a place of harmony between the dif- 
ferent elements of the creation. It is a city, product of the Téyvn, 
but one with a phusical core, the tree of life, which sustains all 
the dwellers of the city by its fruits. The passing of the old earth 
nonetheless does not imply a disappearance of the world, of the 
city, the world-tree, the organically growing meta-@votc. The tran- 
sition of a portion of mankind into the new earthly city, the New 
Jerusalem, nonetheless marks the advent of a profound transfor- 
mation of man’s world. The narrative indeed tells us that the last 
judgment will separate those deemed worthy of entering the Holy 
City from those condemned to stay at its doors. This separation 
between those who have accomplished their destiny and the sinners 
who have rejected or neglected it also tells us something concern- 
ing the world: it implies that no new meta(-)noia will occur, as 
well as no new sin. 


The game has already been played, and now, all the pawns are 


"T The only exception would seem to be the last. virtuous men on earth, who 
would directly dwell in the new city, without experiencing death. The cases 
of the prophet Elijah and of Enoch, however, could be considered as other 
exceptions as well, as the narrative tells us that they were taken by the Deity, 
without experiencing death (See Heb 11:5 concerning Enoch, and 2 Ki 2:1-11 
concerning Elijah). 

78 “kai ob tl] eioéAON sic adtI N&V KOLWOv Kai [6] ZOLdV PdéhvypLT. Ka WEeddoc si 
Li ot yeypappévor év TO BiBAtw tig Cwticg Tod Gpviov.” (Rev 21:27). 
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standing still, unmoved and unable to move others. This means 
that the city of being is still standing, but that all construction in 
its midst will now cease. Man cannot dwell in it as he had before 
without the possibility of sinning, or the opportunity to stand on 
the wall of silence and begin a meta(-)noia. At this point, the city 
has already served one of its main purposes, which was to guide a 
part of mankind toward its destiny, as an instrument of a tension 
between city and countr-y, through which divine being manifests 
itself in man. No new building is required, but the city nonetheless 
remains, as the necessary counterpoint to the countr-y, the second 
pole through which the tension and therefore the manifestation is 
made possible. The survival of the city of being is confirmed by 
the narrative, in the description of the life of the inhabitants of 
the earthly city: “the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in 
it, and his servants shall worship him; they shall see his face, and 
his name shall be on their foreheads””? (Rev 22:3-4). The city of 
being remains, but it is not unaffected by the events of the end of 
days. Language remains only as writing, as names inscribed on the 
flesh of man or carved on the walls of the New Jerusalem. Life in 
the new city does not require nor allow speech, which would imply 
a continuation of the building of the world and the possibility to 
fall from meta(-)noia. Furthermore, as meta-noia implies that man 
becomes a tension between worldly city and countr-y, he is now 
dwelling in silence, on the border wall of the city rather than in its 
midst. The city of being thus only stands because of the perduring 
of the written word, that is, because of its parts that do not need 
continuous support in order to prevent their collapse and their fall 
into oblivion. 


The passing of the old earth thus induces a violent tremor 
that shakes the city of being to its foundations. Most of its struc- 
ture will collapse, as men stand on the outer walls and are not 
concerned with its support. What could remain are the parts that 
are preserved in writing, etched on the earth, in the form of paper, 
clay, wax, or leather. The old earth, upon which a large part of the 
city of being rested, has now disappeared, replaced by a new earth 
which is almost devoid of any writing. Therefore, all that now 
remains of the world is what is remembered by the dwellers, and a 


79 “kai 6 Opdvoc Tod Hed Kai tod dpviov év adtf gota, Kai oi SodAo1 adTOd 


Latpevoovow adTd Kai Syovtat TO TPdcMmOV adTOd, Kai TO Svona adtod Eni TOV 
LEtTaToV adTdV.” (Rev 22:3-4). 
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few scattered blocks that stand on the earth, without human sup- 
port. These blocks are mentioned by the narrative: names etched 
on the new earth, on the walls of the city, and on the skin of man. 
The cemented parts of the worldly city are reduced to their core, 
that is, the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, inscribed on the 
doors of the earthly city, and the name of the Deity, written on 
the forehead of each one of its dwellers. This last name becomes 
the center of the world, an omphalos within the city of being. This 
choice is all too natural, as the city is meant to constitute a pole 
allowing the manifestation of divine being. What other sign-block 
would better re-present divine being than the name of the Deity? 
One block is sufficient to maintain the tension between city and 
countr-y, between Téyvn and ®votc, and between world-ego and 
essential being. Inscribed on man’s forehead, the seat of his mind 
(as vodc) and the source of his meta(-)noia, it represents the fact 
that man himself is the living manifestation of divine being, on 
the earth (in the New Jerusalem), and in the world (in the city 
of being). The name designates what is in front of him, standing 
on the throne on the earth, but it is also his own name, as he is a 
part of the ocean of divine being. 


In the course of his (hi)story, man was water searching for wa- 
ter, but he has now dis-covered himself. He is the link, the moving 
surface of the waters that makes it visible as a whole, through con- 
trast with another space, the air. Man dwells in the world, as the 
clearing of a space distinct from divine being. He is the surface of 
the ocean, in contact with the air, but this contact nevertheless 
does not change the water’s nature, and it does not separate it from 
the whole formed by the ocean. The men who forgot themselves in 
the world evaporated themselves in the air, ceasing to contribute 
to the ocean’s manifestation without nonetheless changing their 
nature as water. During man’s life on earth, all water was irreme- 
diably pulled back toward the ocean, but the heat of the fire of hell 
now prevents the return of the departed water, its condensation. 
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Fig. 29 Surface tension. Waves ripple on the surface of 
the water, rising and falling, expanding and vanishing. 
The ocean can be seen as a reunion of countless of such 
waves, which are born, live and die under the skies, 
washing the earth as they hit the shores. Their nature 
nonetheless never changes: they are water, part of the 
same great ocean that stands in contrast to the dry 
land and the ether. The waves are the manifestation 
of the underlying forces that move the water: they are 
what can be seen of the ocean from the earth and the 
skies, and it is by going through them that one can 
enter the deepest waters. 


The Deity can be seen because man stands in front of it, and 
yet, the name on his forehead reminds us that man is more than 
a mere creature “belonging” to its creator: man belongs to divine 
being, not as a possession between subject and object, but rather 
as an inseparable part of it, as its surface, which stands in tension 
between it and the air that lies beyond. 


The city only needs one block in order for the world to be pre- 
served, and for the ek-static tension between man’s world-ego and 
divine being to perdure, but at the end of man’s (hi)story, larger 
parts of the city sustained by the memory of its dwellers would log- 
ically remain. Indeed, in order for the tension to be maintained, 
man must still possess the ability to dwell in his house(s) of be- 
ing. The narrative also mentions the perpetuation of a diversity 
of peoples.®? At the end of time, the world-tree has thus survived 
the great tremor that shook the city to its foundations. Its growth 
has been stalled. It has lost some of its branches and leaves, but 


80 Rev 17:15, among other verses. 
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it has withstood the trial of time, and it is now as frozen for all 
eternity, with man at its side. 


For the men who succeeded in the accomplishment of their 
destiny, their new, eternal life will be spent in the two cities, in 
the center of which are two trees. The earthly city is one of archi- 
tectural and material perfection, made of the most precious and 
rarest elements found on earth. It is also the seat of the tree of life, 
which will eternally sustain those who dwell around it, bathed in 
the warm light of divine being. In contrast with it, man will also 
continue to dwell in the worldly city which, on the other hand, 
now lays in ruins, a shadow of its former glory, only standing as 
a monument to man’s work. The world-tree in its midst is now 
dry. Its leaves have withered and were blown away by the cold 
wind of the dusk of time. Its branches nevertheless still remain, as 
a testimony to the efforts and time spent to build the instrument 
enabling the manifestation of divine being. 


Fig. 30 The two trees. The tree of the Téyvn flourished 
when man had to toil the earth. It was his refuge from 
the wrath of the skies and the hardships of the earth, 
a refuge that allowed him to contemplate the ®votc. 
Now, however, the autumn of the world has taken its 
leaves, and the winter made it barren, leaving it to bea 
mere skeleton of its former glory. Standing in contrast 
with the world that was desolated by the works of the 
skies, the new earth goes through its spring, with the 
tree of life offering fruits for the sustenance of man’s 
body. As a dweller of both world and earth, man can 
now appropriate the space between opposites: between 
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the world-tree and the tree of life, life and death, winter 
and summer, language and silence, city and country, 
ego and divine being. 


The contrast between the two cities and the two trees reflects 
the harmonious tension established by man’s mediation. In each 
of the two realms, the earth and the world, a harmony between 
Dvotc and Téyvn now prevails, in two different manners. A fruitful 
tree sustains the inhabitants of the earthly city, and a barren tree 
stands among the ruins of the worldly one. In both places, the 
phusical is interlaced with the technical, and because of this, the 
two realms are also harmoniously intertwined, as the technical is 
a product of the world, and the phusical a fruit of the earth. The 
organic growth of the world-tree was tied to the ®votc of the earth, 
and reciprocally, the building of earthly structures was the product 
of the world. Through man’s mediation, the harmony of the two 
realms can be manifested. Man, however, is also a tension: one 
between the city of being and the countr-y, which encompasses all. 


The earthly city is located within this countr-y, facing the 
worldly one. Man is a tension between them, but this does not im- 
ply that he now dwells in a form of dualism, between two opposite 
equal elements. Indeed, all belong the countr-y, the not-two from 
which man, his world, and his world-ego emerged. This nonethe- 
less does not mean that man dwells in a form of monism either, as 
his world and his ego are precisely what stands out from the not- 
two, and what allows its manifestation. Man’s ultimate destiny is 
to dwell in the space between duality and unity, between the two 
and the not-two. He is the surface of the ocean of being, neither 
outside nor inside it. He is the tension that makes the ocean and 
its surface appears. This appropriation of the space between the 
not-two and the two is nonetheless without limits, as it can itself 
become the source of a separation, of a new dualism. Indeed, if 
man is a tension between the two and the not-two, between the 
city and the countr-y, this opens up the possibility of a contrast 
between: 


— dwelling in between (between the two and the not- 
two) and the two 


— dwelling in between (between the two and the not- 
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two) and the not-two 


— dwelling in between (between the two and the not- 
two) and the two) and ... 


Man is therefore destined to dwell in indeterminacy, which reflects 
his paradoxical nature, as what divine being is, and what stands 
in front of divine being, like the men with the name of the Deity 
standing face to face with it in the new earthly city. 


Man will nonetheless not simply be this tension between city 
and countr-y. He will remain a dweller of the earth, in the new Holy 
City. He will still have a body made of flesh, but one sustained 
by the water of life and the fruits of the tree. He will continue 
to live, in silence, but not in idleness. Man’s task following the 
last judgment would seem to be the work that is advised to the 
men who performed a metanoia during their lifetime: “remember 
then from what you have fallen, repent [etavonoov] and do the 
works you did at first”*! (Rev 2:6). These works would seem to be 
those of Adam and Eve in the garden from which they fell, which 
was to “till it and keep it.”8? Man will thus take care of his new 
dwelling, and preserve it. He will do so not only on the earth, 
but in the world as well, and he will keep both the earthly and 
the worldly city, the tree of life and the world-tree. The original 
Hebrew words describing these tasks also tell us something more 
than their trans-lation: F791 TIBY> [loAbodah OloSimordh]. 
The first triliteral root word, T72-Y (ayin-beth-daleth), combines 
the meaning of “work” and “worship,” and the second, 7”7W 
(shin-mem-resh), the meanings of “keeping,” “watching over,” and 
“respecting (a commandment).” This is significant because this is 
precisely the main action that is performed by the inhabitants of 
the New Jerusalem: “the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it, and his servants shall worship him”®? (Rev 22:3). This act of 
worship, this “latria” (Aatpeia [latreia]), is the only action that S‘ 


SI “uympoveve obv 160Ev TéENTOKAS Kol LETAVONOOV Kai Ta TPOTA Epya Moincov” 


(Rev 2:6). 

8? Gen 2:15, 

83 “Kai 6 Opdvoc Tod BEod Kai Tod dpviov év abti Eota1, Kai oi SodAOL abtod 
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John describes in his vision of the new city. It can designate earthly 
forms of worship, such as bows and prostrations, but also worldly 
worship as well, as a communion of the world-ego with the divine 
being. Such a silent worship is the apex of man’s existence, the 
moment where the string in tension between his earthly body and 
his worldly ego is plucked, and the sound of its being can resonate 
in unison with all the other strings. This single sound is something 
that possesses no location, no source, and no destination. It enfolds 
all that it can reach, before slowly fading away, and yet it never is 
totally extinguished, like the ocean’s waves. 


An attempt to describe the silent worship in the new city will 
nevertheless necessarily contradict its essence. In order to clearly 
see the nature of man’s ultimate stand, one may nonetheless ob- 
serve similar attitudes, both inside the narrative and in other tra- 
ditions. When Jesus was confronted by men wanting to stone the 
adulterous woman, he at first simply bent down and drew a line 
in the sand, delineating an artificial separation between what was 
good on one side, and what was evil on the other.84 The men 
around him did not perceive this, and they continued to question 
him. Jesus then resorted to ex-plain them, using language, even 
though they only needed to look at him to see their own misjudg- 
ment be pointed out, and see that the separation of the two poles 
symbolized by the line in the sand is only an illusion, as both are 
intertwined. Other examples, perhaps even more directly related 
to man’s stand in the New Jerusalem, can be found in the Eastern 
tradition. 


In a dialogue with some of his disciples, the Indian Buddhist 
monk Bodhidharma, founder of the Zen tradition, asked whether 
they could say something to demonstrate their understanding. 
Three of the disciples answered, using language, and received signs 
of approval from the master. The fourth simply bowed deeply and 
silently before standing up. Bodhidharma then decided to give the 
silent disciple his robe and bowl, symbols of the transmission of 
his teaching. This can be paralleled with the stand taken by an- 
other follower of Zen and a direct successor of the Indian master. 
The Chinese monk Juzhi ({4/K), distressed after realizing he was 
unable to reply when interrogated concerning the nature of Zen 
teachings, visited master Tianlong (HE) in hope of an answer. 


84 John 8:1-11. 
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The master replied by raising a single finger. According to tradi- 
tion, Juzhi was enlightened as a result of this experience, and his 
sole teaching then was to raise one of his fingers.®° 


When man silently worships the Deity in the New Jerusalem, 
he is taking a stand, between earth and world, phusical action 
and meta-phusical language. He does not need either because he 
himself is a manifestation of divine being. He himself, by his stand 
and his openness to the flow of being, is the incarnation of the 
tension between the city and the countr-y, the world-ego and divine 
being. As said by D.T. Suzuki, man is water searching for water. 
He is a “thing” that protrudes from the body of the ocean, a wave 
that is one with the rest of the waters and yet can be distinguished 
from it. The silent gesture, the bowing down by the man who 
has reached his destin-ation, submitting his self before the divine 
throne, is the curling of a wave, which bows down toward the 
ocean. It is at the moment when the curling is at its peak, and the 
wave is as distant from the body of the water as it will ever be, 
that comes the time for it to disappear and for it to once again be 
united with what always carried and engulfed it. 


Fig. 31 The wave. 


The water ceases to search for water, but new waves will soon rise, 
so that the ocean will continue to face itself, contemplating its own 
re-flection, searching for its own image. 


85 AK WE. AEP BSHS. Hat: AVHRY, 1994: 33-43. (Mumonkan, case 
3). 


Conclusion 


The subtle point, the jewel sword, 
perpetually revealed, present in 
front of us. It can kill people and it 


Se wl, TERA, ; 

TRACT TR ABIE A, can bring people life. It’s there and 
peek, WM. it’s here, gaining and losing 

PoP THA be together with us. If you want to 
EE) APSE RR, pick it up, you’re free to pick it up; 
AUB AIEEE, if you want to put it down, you’re 
AR Hy [El Er LU ay 2 free to put it down. But say, what’s 


it like when not falling into guest 
and host, when interchanging 
without getting stuck? 


— The Blue Cliff Record, 75** case®® 


The biblical tradition is one of the loudest and most pervasive 
voice from our past, a vision of what lies beyond man’s experi- 
ence of the numinous. It not only offers man a perspective on 
what drove the life of his forefathers, but also an ideation of what 
mankind is, as a whole, beyond the presence of his experience of 
the earth. When seen under this light, the question that has been 
the focus of modern scholarship concerning the Bible loses its lus- 
ter. To attempt to prove or disprove the events of the narrative, 
to defend it as divinely revealed truth or attack it as myth is to 


86 Original Chinese from: 5e-F. (#raeFE MAE (F)). Adi: =RBARHA 
IRA], 2005: 795. (80" case, in this edition); English translation from: The 
Blue Cliff Record. Shambhala Publications, 2005: 412. Print. 
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miss what is the most precious concerning the biblical tradition, 
that is, the fact that it represents a raw matter, given to us as 
inheritance and meant to become the source of a reflection on our 
personal experience of the numinous, and the key unlocking the 
revelation of its nature. 


Like the men of the narrative, we ourselves are also thrown 
on the earth, under the skies. We live in a house of being, part 
of a larger city, and our experience of our environment is limited 
by our personal horizon. History, archeology, anthropology and 
the other disciplines of the Téyvn will never teach man his destiny, 
and no matter how precisely will they determine the “how,” the 
“why” will forever remain out of their reach. What the narrative 
offers him is a vision of the whole, a way for him to project him- 
self and transcend the limits of his earthly and worldly horizons. 
The range of man’s experience is indeed limited, on the earth, to 
what is physically and temporally present in front of him. The 
worldly techniques and sciences nonetheless give him the possibil- 
ity to transcend this presence to a certain extent. He is indeed 
able to relate worldly accounts of the experiences of others to his 
own experiences, thereby enlarging his worldly horizon. This ex- 
pansion will nevertheless always be limited to the past, and it will 
always fail to answer the question of the purpose of man’s life, his 
destiny. Only through two different means could he fully tran- 
scend his horizon: the first is a divine revelation, and the second 
is imag-ination. The narrative could be the product of either, or 
even both, and its value would not change significantly. By giving 
us a vision of man’s (hi)story as a whole, it offers us an opportu- 
nity to confront the vision of his destiny with our own experience, 
our own world, and our life on the earth. 


The raw material of the narrative has here been the source of 
the telling of a meta-narrative: a (hi)story of language and being. 
This (hi)story represents an encounter between different traditions, 
different worlds, different times. It is a window to our universe and 
a mirror in which we can see ourselves, following the narrative’s 
strange-loop structure. According to this structure, the first ek- 
stasis, the one that cleared the way toward the meta-narrative, can 
also be seen as the last one, located between the ek-stasis following 
the Pentecost and the end of times. The present (hi)story can thus 
be seen as looped around itself, as it can begin only when it is close 
to its end. Indeed, it is only when the house of being appears as 
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such within the house itself that the meta-narrative can begin, and 
such an appearance can only occur once the clash of worlds has 
begun, after the village of being has become a city. The meta- 
narrative itself thus mirrors the strange-loop of the relationship 
between the Bible and its universe, and the strange-loop of the 
relationship between the house of being and its representations 
within itself. 


This meta-narrative does not only give us a vision of what our 
destiny could be. It may also clear a path for an experience of the 
house of being, as a preparation for the appropriation of man’s 
essential being. When adequately understood, as the bringing to 
the twilight of world and earth of the encounter between the schol- 
arly tradition concerning the nature of language and the biblical 
tradition, the (hi)story of the house of being may then itself be 
perceived as something more than a metaphysical ideation: some- 
thing that can be experienced as earthly as well as worldly, and 
as something that approaches the horizon of man’s readiness-to- 
hand. It may trigger an experience of language itself, as house of 
being, as langage rather than langue or speech. Such an experience 
would significantly differ from the experience of the particular lan- 
guages that everyone “uses” in their daily life. All indeed “use” 
languages as tools constantly throughout their lives. Some will 
come to reflect on the nature of the particular language(s) they 
speak, or languages foreign to them: they are the philologists. A 
small portion of mankind will take interest in language in gen- 
eral: they are the linguists and the philosophers of language. Very 
few, however, will attempt to go beyond the technical study of 
language, and instead try to bring language itself, as langage, into 
the horizon of their experience, so as to see and experience the role 
it plays in man’s essential being. Such an experience requires an 
ability to fathom the technical constructions of the linguists and 
the philosophers, but it perhaps also, more importantly, necessi- 
tates a certain openness to the poetic, an openness that is more 
easily found and yet seldom seen, as the poetic is one of the two 
forces governing the twilight of world and earth, which is the door- 
way toward man’s appropriation of his essential being, the other 
being meta-phor. 


The poetical work of Heidegger, which constitutes one of the 
major sources of inspiration for the present work, has more often 
than not been dissected by scholars who are prisoners of the Téyvn. 
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The most technical, least poetical of his works is largely considered 
his magnum opus, thereby showing a failure to see the need for a 
return to the poetic, without which the technical only becomes 
the source of an increasingly powerful delusion that holds sway 
not only of the philosophers, but also progressively of mankind as 
a whole, through their influence. The difficulty that explains why 
poetic works are often not seen for what they really are resides 
in the fact that contrary to the products of the Téyvn, the po- 
etic cannot be learned, cannot be studied, and cannot be proven. 
The poetic can only be felt, be experienced, as the link between 
earth and world, between the phusical and the meta-phusical. The 
present (hi)story of language and being could suffer from the same 
misconception, and it could be (mis)read as an interpretation of 
the biblical text, or a model representing the history of language 
using a specific tradition as its source. This would be to fail to 
see both the source and destination of this (hi)story, and to only 
perceive its intermediary stage, the meta-discourse. The source of 
this (hi)story is the experience of the earth described in the nar- 
rative, which came to the world through potesis. Its destination 
is also an experience: the experience of the meta-discourse con- 
cerning language, brought back to the twilight between world and 
earth through meta-phor, where the worldly can be experienced, 
and the earthly brought to the world. Only when it is thus expe- 
rienced, rather than “read” or “studied,” can the present (hi)story 
of man’s house of being become meaningful, as a source and raw 
ore meant to be worked for the unveiling and fulfillment of the 
reader’s own destiny. 


The present (hi)story of language and being does not pretend 
to represent the path that the reader must tread in order for him 
to reach his destin-ation, as this destin-ation may significantly dif- 
fer from the one presented in this meta-narrative. More than an 
answer, or the path itself, this (hi)story rather only is an invi- 
tation to search for this path and one’s own destin-ation. The 
narrative and meta-narrative may only represent stepping-stones 
on our journey toward the appropriation of our destiny, a sign 
pointing to the path rather than the path itself. The narrative is 
a “skillful means,” and the meta-narrative another, built on top 
of it. Other narratives may follow, but the narratives are only 
our guides toward the truth, rather than the truth itself. When 
one is convinced to have seized the truth is when all is lost, and 
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when truth is farther than ever. Different traditions may offer us 
different narratives, different perspectives, but it is only through 
an encounter between traditions that the winnowing of truth may 
occur, separating what elevates from what leads astray. 


The surest means to winnow the truth nonetheless always re- 
mains to bring the world back to the earth, to relate it to our 
most primordial level of experience. One may have doubts con- 
cerning the roots and the grounding of the tradition from which 
the narrative sprouted, but this is of little importance when what 
it tells us can be directly related to our earthly and worldly life. 
This is especially true of the (hi)story of language and being in 
the narrative, that is, the meta-narrative of man’s relationship 
with the house of being. Man’s relationship with language can 
indeed be seen as going through all the different stages described 
by the meta-narrative, as language as such is identical, for both 
the reader and the men of the narrative. It is not only mankind as 
a whole that experiences such an evolution of its relationship with 
language. Most individual men will indeed be given the chance to 
personally go through the five ek-stases in their lifetime. 


We all indeed begin our existence on the naked earth, out- 
side language, without a worldly dwelling, living in the pure phe- 
nomenon and depending on our parents, who already dwell in a 
worldly shelter that allows them to sustain our earthly body while 
we are unable to do it ourselves. Soon in our infancy, we are all 
taken from the earth and thrown into a world, sheltered within a 
house of being whose construction was initiated by our distant fore- 
fathers. This house of being was shaped by our ancestors, but it 
also shaped them as well. The origin of this house, of its builders, 
as well as its purpose, are shrouded in mystery, and only tradi- 
tion offers us a vision of what it could have been. Through man’s 
(hi)story in the narrative, the question is nonetheless raised, and 
the reader is invited to search for an answer, either on the earth 
or in his world. 


The question of the house’s origin may nonetheless not be as 
central as the question of its nature, the nature of the facticity 
in which the reader himself is thrown. The city of being is very 
much part of our universe, even though many overlook it, and 
live secluded in their home, as in a prison. We are all given the 
opportunity to experience the second stat-ion, the encounter with 
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the unintelligible, which can show us the essence of our house of 
being, show us the fact that other people dwell in other houses, 
and that all these dwellings together form a larger construct. We 
are all at some point given sight of this “other” world, without 
being able to access it, but it depends on us to ask ourselves the 
meaning of this unintelligibility, which points out something in the 
nature of our house of being, and thus also of our nature as human 
beings. 


A few years after our introduction into the house of being 
of our kinsmen, we are initiated to a new way to both dwell in 
and construct it: literacy. This new aspect of the house is more 
than a “technique” for the fixation of speech. When one pierces 
through its surface, one may realize that it is foremost a way to 
transcend the limitations of man’s presence. It is a way for the 
house, and therefore also for its dwellers, to extend their reach 
toward the temporally and physically distant. It shows man that 
he is part of something larger than the horizon of his personal 
experience, which is marked by presence and the locality of the 
world-ego. Seldom, however, will men consider this implication of 
the existence of literacy, and try to find the meaning behind the 
expansion of his horizon that it induces. 


A large proportion of men, in their adolescence or as young 
adults, will also come to experience the adventure of the appropri- 
ation of the foreign, of the exploration of a new, distant house of 
being, which originates from a tradition different than the one of 
their home, and which is populated by a different people. Learning 
a “foreign language,” most inhabitants of the earth will embark on 
a worldly journey that will lead them to find a new home, a new 
house of being through which they will see the universe under a 
different light. It will shape their being, and even when the time 
comes for them to return to their homeland, they will bring the gift 
of the foreign back with them. Their journey to the foreign will 
show them the true nature of their home, of the house that opened 
up the possibility for them to be, from the first years of their lives. 
This homecoming also offers them a chance to put two worlds in 
tension, and it thereby raises the question of their ground, as they 
each provide a different outlook on the same universe. This ques- 
tion of the world’s ground is not one that only concerns the men 
of the narrative, who are the recipients of a divine law, but it is 
one that should concern all of us, believers, deniers, and those who 
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simply do not know. It is the key to man’s consciousness of the 
way he is shaped by his dwelling and by the tradition it incarnates, 
which in turn will point out the question of the nature and purpose 
of man’s being, not only as an individual ego, but also as peoples 
and as mankind as a whole. 


The last stat-ion is also one that can be experienced by all 
readers, if they are able and willing to dim the light of their own 
ego, to extinguish the hearth burning within the house, so that 
the starry sky of the countr-y may appear. We are indeed all 
dwellers of a city of being, which has already been built for dozens 
or perhaps hundreds of generations. This city contains countless 
bridges, formed by a multitude of men who not only put the dif- 
ferent houses of the city in tension, but also acted as mediators 
between them. The clash of worlds is something that is continu- 
ally occurring around us, even though most will not be conscious of 
its nature and of what is at stake through it. The bridge-builders 
remain a small portion of the population, but all are nonetheless 
called to not only remain spectators of the play of worlds, but 
rather to become active players in it, men who take charge of the 
grounding of their world and of the edification of the city. The 
city’s ascent may be seen as having a different goal than the one 
pointed out by the law within the narrative, but it will nonetheless 
have a goal, determined either by men or by a revelation. Perhaps 
more important than the determination of this goal, however, is 
the perception of the need for the play of worlds and the ascent 
toward a definite destin-ation. 


Finally, the question of the end of the city, that is, the question 
of the finality of language and of its link with the experience of 
man’s essential being, his destin-ation, is one that is pondered by 
few men, but that can nonetheless be considered an “essential” 
one. This question is closely intertwined with the very nature 
of man, as a creature that is able to be concerned with its own 
being and being itself, which is, one of the main characteristics 
distinguishing man from other living beings, together with the 
fact that he is endowed with the privilege of dwelling in a house 
of being. In the meta-narrative, it is the central question that is 
the key to the unfolding of man’s destiny. The answer it offered 
is that the city, which evolved from a single house of being, is a 
“skillful means” guiding man toward his essential being, through 
a path that begins with the realization of the limits of the city, its 
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outer border: the wall of silence. Standing on this wall is when 
man can let himself be approached by what stands opposed to it, 
the countr-y, the counter-point to the city. 


The contrast between city and countr-y, and the one between 
dwelling in the city and standing on the wall of silence, neverthe- 
less do not only exist in the meta-narrative. The present (hi)story 
only removes the veil that conceals the existence of these con- 
trasts, in our own lives, provided that we open ourselves up to 
the exploration of our own worldly facticity. The wall of silence 
and the countr-y are necessarily present near every place where a 
city stands. Language cannot exist without silence, and without a 
space that allows it to manifest itself. The nature of the countr- 
y, however, is not one that should be “investigated,” but rather 
one to be experienced personally. The meta-narrative only shows 
us the need for the search itself, rather than definitive answers. 
This is especially true concerning the end of the path described 
in this (hi)story of language and being in the biblical tradition. 
The determination and appropriation of man’s destiny are not to 
be found on pages of papers, clay tablets, or pieces of parchment, 
even the divinely revealed ones. It can only be found through the 
direct experience of each individual man, arising from a resolute- 
ness to seek and embrace it. The meta-narrative constitutes an 
invitation to such an experience, and thus its exactitude is not of 
a primordial importance, as it is meant to be itself tried with the 
fire of man’s logos so as to draw out the dross and help man refine 
his awareness of himself and of his facticity. 


Man may believe that the vehicle in which he lives his life is 
driven by the Deity, by divine being or another entity, bearing a 
different name. He may also believe that this vehicle is without a 
pilot, drifting away as a boat marooned on the ocean, and that he 
could himself assume its command. In each case, man will have to 
ask himself: quo vadis? What is the vehicle’s destin-ation? What 
is the destiny of man? 


The meta-narrative that was unfolded in the present work 
gives one possible answer to these questions, one extracted and 
uncovered from the raw material that is the biblical tradition. It 
argues that man’s destina-tion is the appropriation of the tension 
between the worldly city and the countr-y beyond it, something 
that occurs through a meta(-)noia. It also invites the reader to 
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follow this path, so that he also, through his own meta(-)noia 
and the experience of man’s essential being that it leads to, may 
also one day reach his destin-ation. The use of this material as a 
source was nonetheless far from arbitrary. The (hi)story of lan- 
guage and being could be told from a purely phenomenological 
point of view, rejecting tradition altogether, to exclusively focus 
on our personal experience, or the accounts of the experiences of 
others brought together through scientific inquiry. This, however, 
would not only limit man’s horizon to what is present and what 
has been documented in the past, but it would also represent a 
failure to recognize that tradition is not the opposite of science, 
and that the benevolent welcoming of tradition is not antithetic 
to reason. 


Tradition is not only something that should not be rejected. 
It is something that cannot be rejected at all, even though the 
realization of this fact requires an awareness of its profound nature. 
For the dwellers of the houses of being of the West, the biblical 
tradition is part of their world. It permeates their language, their 
vision of history, and their cultures as a whole, whether they realize 
or accept it or not. To open ourselves to our own tradition(s) is 
to open ourselves to a part of our own nature, as individual men, 
as peoples, and as part of mankind. Man’s (hi)story could indeed 
be told from a purely technical point of view, but a desire to do 
so would imply that one has missed one of its most important 
aspects: the very fact that truth arises from the confrontation 
of opposites, which must each be given a space where they can 
appear. By denying tradition altogether, a man not only severs 
himself from his past and a part of his origin, but he also prevents 
the confrontation from which the truth of his being could sprout 
and shine, given to him to behold and embrace. This is nonetheless 
also true when one advocates for a supremacy of the tradition, 
paired with a rejection of anything that would come in its way, 
including our personal experience of the earth and the world. This 
is why the present (hi)story cannot be considered a theological 
work, as theology implies that one already has found and identified 
the truth of man’s being, and that man’s search is not one for the 
truth itself, but only one for the interpretation of the truth, given 
to him as revealed scripture. The essence of this (hi)story can be 
found in the quote that opened the first page of the present work: 


It is only when man has learned to risk over and over 
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again all that has seemed assured, that that which is 
forever unknowable breaks luminously upon him. Only 
then can Greater Life bestow on us its light as well as 
its darkness, only then can Divine Being enfold, renew 
and transform us.°? 


The quest for man’s destiny thus demands that we take the 
risk of putting into question what has been assured by modernity: 
the assumption that the biblical tradition is only a mythos. It 
also demands that we also take the opposite risk, by questioning 
what has been assured by theology: the assumption that the tra- 
dition and the revelation are plain and infallible. Man’s quest can 
only genuinely begin when he endeavors to occupy the interstice of 
indeterminacy between the opposites, when he is ready to watch 
and be part of their harmonious confrontation, of their dance. It 
is by dwelling in between the mythos and the logos, language and 
silence, the city and the countr-y, that man’s destiny may become 
manifest. The essence of the narrative is the call to metanoia, and 
the essence of the meta-narrative only represents an unveiling of 
one of its deeper aspects: the fact that metanoia can be linked 
to meta-noia, the deliverance from man’s fallen nature through 
the discovery and appropriation of the contrast between city and 
countr-y, the world-ego and divine being. 


This reading of the narrative shows that the biblical tradition 
can be seen as sharing a common ground and a common direction 
with the work of modern thinkers like Heidegger and Diirckheim, 
and that both the ancient and the modern can be used to shed 
light on each other. The biblical tradition thus points out a way to 
follow; it invites its recipients to walk on the path toward a meta(- 
)noia, and not simply a metanoia. This new aspect of the biblical 
narrative is here revealed through the vision of the two German 
thinkers, showing that the discovery of man’s destin-ation is still 
ongoing, and that it should be actively sought after, in the world 
and on the earth, in the tradition and in projections, rather than 


87 Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. The Way of Transformation: Daily Life as 
a Spiritual Exercise. Crows Nest: Allen and Unwin, 1971: 81. Print; Original 
German: “Nur wo der Mensch das fiir ihn Feststehende immer wieder aufs 
Spiel setzt, kann das nie Feststellbare sich durchsetzen, kann das Leben uns 
in seinem Glanz und in seiner Finsternis beriihren und das Sein erneuernd 
und verwandelnd in uns einschlieSen.” From: Diirckheim, Karlfried Graf. Der 
Alltag als Ubung: vom Weg zur Verwandlung. Bern: Hans Huber, 1962: 100. 
Print. 
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simply passively received as a revelation. Man’s destiny ultimately 
is not one that can be found in a book, but only experienced 
personally. Thus, once language has pointed out the way, comes 
the time for silence. 
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